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I’ve travelled the world twice over, 

Met the famous: saints and sinners, 
Poets and artists, kings and queens, 
Old stars and hopeful beginners, 

I’ve been where no-one’s been before, 
Learned secrets from writers and cooks 
All with one library ticket 

To the wonderful world of books. 
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Y HEN I was twenty Aunt Sophie 
/ said, ‘‘I do think, Hannah, that 
you are wasted here. With your 


background. Your languages. . .’’ And then, 
when I said nothing: ‘‘Your poor dear father 
would never have forgiven me for letting it all 
be frittered away.”’ 

My poor dear father, her brother, had been 
the black sheep of the family and I had always 
known instinctively that Aunt Sophie was the 
kind of person who would not willingly touch 
even second generation pitch lest by so doing 
she might unwittingly be defiled. My father 
had been dead three years, and he had never 
painted the pictures he had seen in his mind’s 
eye, just as my mother, whom I could not 
even remember, had never found the hap- 
piness she sought either with him or anyone 
else during her short, turbulent life that had 
ended, so people said, during a cholera epi- 
demic in Tunis. That was why I was about to 
be passed on to a world that by all accounts 
could manage very well without me. 


I said, ““Yes, Aunt Sophie.” It was really all 
there was to say, but in order to show that I 
fully understood the situation I added, ‘‘Per- 
haps I should look for a position.”” Nobody 
argued with Aunt Sophie. It was not because 
she was particularly aggressive, but simply 
that when she made up her mind to speak she 
simply did not listen to other people. I was 
only too well aware that when I said that I 
should look for a position I might just as well 
have suggested that I took poison or drowned 
myself or ran away with the gypsies. It would 
have made no difference to Aunt Sophie, 
because in her mind I was already a governess 
and nothing I might say could make any dif- 
ference whatever. 

“It will not be necessary for you to look for 
a position yourself,’’ Aunt Sophie informed 
me. “‘I understand that Mrs. Arthur Lowndes 
requires a governess for her two eldest 
daughters. I have written to her and she tells 
me that she will be delighted to see you.” 

“Very well, Aunt Sophie.” 

I lay in bed that night and wondered why. 
Perhaps, I thought, this was what had been 
intended all the time, and that it had always 
been understood by everyone except myself 
that Bolton Park was only a temporary 
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refuge. Or was this something that stemmed 
from the steadily increasing antagonism I had 
sensed from my eighteen-year-old cousin, 
Beatrice? Looked at that way, it seemed poss- 
ible that my present situation was something 
I had unwittingly brought upon myself. Had 
I been lacking in discretion at the Machins’ 
ball, I wondered. Certainly had I known that 
my cousin Beatrice was in love with young 
Frederick Machin it would never have occurred 
to me to dance with him as often as I had, for 
Aunt Sophie was no fool. Even to a mother’s 
eyes it must have been apparent that Beatrice 
was an awkward lump of a girl with features 
strongly reminiscent of a horse. Sooner or 
later she would have to be married off, and 
that was not likely to be made any easier with 
someone like myself permanently at her side 
to provide competition. Raving beauty I 
might not be, but I was not the daughter of an 
artist for nothing, and I had sat for enough of 
his friends to realise even in those days that I 
was at least potentially attractive. That my 
red hair and green eyes had, if nothing else, a 
certain dramatic value, and that men looked 
at me in a way that was very different from 
the way they looked at Beatrice. 

I remember well that this proved of little 
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comfort to me that night. I lay in the comfort- 
able, elegantly furnished bedroom that had 
been mine for so long and wept because I felt 
young and in some way betrayed and also 
because I had not the slightest desire to 
become a governess. But most of all I wept 
because I felt alone in the world and needed 
someone to comfort me. Someone who was 
gay and dashing and would not have given a 
damn for Aunt Sophie and all her works, like 
my brother Charlie. 

I was in no condition to be logical, other- 
wise I might well have reasoned that Charlie 
was, in fact, my half brother, the son of my 
father’s first wife and eight years older than 
me. As an officer in the army he had always 
been the object of my childish hero worship, 
even though there must have been long 
periods when he completely forgot that I even 
existed. Yet at twenty my devotion was as 
strong as ever, and indeed my need was a 
good deal greater. By morning my tears were 
gone, but my sense of being cast out re- 
mained. 

I know now that it is a simple matter to 
change one’s whole life in an almost acciden- 
tal way, but this was something I had still to 
learn when on Monday of the following week 
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I took the railway train to London where, in 
Manchester Square, my interview with Mrs. 
Arthur Lowndes awaited me. I had visited 
London rarely, and never before unac- 
companied, and I imagine that as I stood that 
afternoon amid the bustle of travellers on 
Paddington Station in my plain brown 
merino wool dress with a black shawl and a 
close fitting bonnet that hid most of my hair 
and clutching the overnight bag that was to 
accompany me to the modest hotel room that 
awaited me that night in Kensington, I must 
have looked the very picture of a poor but 
genteel governess straight from the country. 

At the station entrance a cab driver caught 
my eye, and when I nodded he sprang down, 
took my bag and opened the door of his 
vehicle for me. 

‘‘Where’s it to be, Miss?”’ 

By all that was right and proper it was to 
have been Number 12, Manchester Square, 
but as I set my foot upon the mounting step 
of the cab a wave of rebellion swept over me. 
I cannot pretend that I sensed any great 
significance in that moment. [The thought 
had simply come to me that Charlie’s regi- 
ment, the 101st of Foot, was stationed at the 
Albany Street Barracks, for that much at least 
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I had gathered from his infrequent letters. 
Now I was in London, little more than a mile 
away from the brother whose support I 
desperately craved, and quite suddenly I saw 
no reason why either Aunt Sophie or the 
unknown Mrs. Lowndes should cheat me of 
him. My mind made up, I got into the cab 
and said briskly, “‘Albany Street Barracks, 
please.”’ 

My driver favoured me with a gap-toothed 
grin. ““Going to see one of our brave lads off 
to the Crimea, are you?”’ He spat reflectively. 
‘Them dirty Russians. Need a few British 
redcoats to show ’em wot’s wot, eh?” 
Without waiting for an answer he chuckled 
and clambered into his seat, whipping up his 
ancient horse and leaving me with my mind 
in a whirl as I realised for the first time just 
how remote my life with Aunt Sophie must 
have been. It was true that I was not totally 
ignorant of the fact that since early in 1854 
Britain had been at war with Russia and that 
our troops were engaged in a region called the 
Crimea, bordering on the Black Sea. But this 
had been something that had nothing to do 
with life at Bolton Park, and the conflict had 
seemed little different from the remote battles 
that were always being fought in far-off India. 
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It had never occurred to me that this was a 
war of some consequence, something that 
might even involve Charlie. Hastily I put the 
thought out of my mind, telling myself firmly 
that it was foolish to worry about something 
that would almost certainly never happen. 

We turned into Albany Street, and my first 
sight of an army barracks was not encourag- 
ing. True, it was summer, but as so often 
happens in London the sky was grey and 
Overcast by reason of the thousands of 
chimneys that poured their fumes in 
relentless clouds over the rooftops. I had little 
doubt that only a few miles away the day was 
bright and sunny, but so far as I was con- 
cerned the seemingly endless expanse of 
smoke grimed brick wall made me think 
instinctively of a prison. Yet there could not 
be any real doubt as to its purpose, for the 
great arch of the main entrance was flanked 
by two scarlet jacketed sentries, while from 
beyond it the sound of military commands 
rose clearly above the clatter of horses’ 
hooves over the cobbled road outside. 

My driver reined in and looked at me for 
instructions, pushing his aged beaver hat 
back from his eyes. 

‘‘Officer’s lady?”’ 


I realised quite suddenly the incongruous 

fact that for all I had a brother in the Queen’s 
service I was nevertheless woefully ignorant 
of the facts of military life. Indeed, I had 
never set foot inside a barracks, and for that 
matter could not have even said if my 
presence there was permitted. ‘‘Officer’s 
lady’’ I could guess at as referring to a wife, 
but I had no means of knowing if the term 
included other family members as well. 
_ Apparently the driver of my hackney car- 
riage was familiar with service matters, so I 
appealed to him accordingly. ‘‘I wish to make 
an enquiry regarding my brother, who is an 
officer of this regiment.”’ 

“Best ask at the orderly room, Miss. The 
Guard Corporal will take you there.’’ Then, 
taking pity on me: “Oright . . . I’ll see you 
in.”’ 

Muttering to himself, the cabbie escorted 
me to the nearest sentry who in turn called 
the guard commander, a thick-set young man 
with two gold chevrons on his arm who bustled 
out of a doorway, pulling down the chin strap 
of his black leather shako as he did so. 

**Ma’am?”’ 

I said with what confidence I could muster, 
“My name is Miss Sheridan. I wish to speak 
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with my brother, Lieutenant Sheridan, if you 
please.”’ 

‘Lieutenant Sheridan, ma’am?”’ 

‘Yes. His regiment is the 101st Foot. They 
are quartered here, are they not?” 

The corporal nodded. “Yes, the 101st is, 
ma’am. But Mr. Sheridan—he was posted to 
the Crimea, two months back.”’ 

To the Crimea! So, I told myself numbly, 
the impossible had happened and the war I 
had forgotten all about had snatched Charlie 
away from me. He could at least have written, 
I thought wretchedly. Surely he could have 
found time to do that... 

‘““What’s the matter, Corporal?’ A red 
faced sergeant appeared at the doorway of the 
guardroom. “‘Who’s wanted?”’ 

The corporal half turned. ‘“‘Mr. Sheridan, 
Sergeant.”’ 

“Well, you read Part II Orders, don’t you, 
Grimes? Yesterday’s date? Lieutenant C. S. 
R. Sheridan: missing believed killed, it said.”’ 

The world suddenly swung around me. 
Almost as though they were images in a 
camera obscura, I saw the sergeant and his 
corporal standing motionless, a look of 
dismay frozen on their weathered faces. 
Then, abruptly, the former moved towards 
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me and an iron hand gripped me by the arm 
as he spoke in a voice that was suddenly 
gentle. 

‘Sorry, Miss, I. didn’t notice you. Better 
come inside and have a sit down.”’ 

I stood there, feeling icy cold, while my 
mind tried to take in the significance of what 
I had just heard. And as I fought back a sick 
dizziness that threatened to be overwhelm- 
ing, a woman’s voice spoke crisply behind 
me. 

“Now, sergeant! What’s happening here?”’ 

I felt the man at my side stiffen to atten- 
tion. Crisp again, his voice snapped back, 
‘Visitor taken queer, m’lady!”’ 

“Queer? What d’you mean, queer? Let her 
speak for herself. What’s the matter with you, 
girl?”’ 

I turned as instinctively as the sergeant, and 
in so doing beheld Lady Isobella Corbin for 
the first time. Even in my distress she seemed 
to me to be a remarkable sight. She was a 
woman between fifty and sixty years old, and 
apparently so accustomed to foreign suns that 
her face had become permanently tanned. 
Later I was to discover that her colouring was 
due less to the sun than to her Latin blood, 
although her English was as unaccented as 
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my own. Lady Corbin’s face was lined and 
had become heavy with the years, yet it still 
hinted of the striking beauty she must have 
been when young. She wore an extraordinary 
garment that at first I took to be a riding 
habit, but discovered to be in fact a severely 
tailored dress of plum coloured silk, trimmed 
with neither lace nor ribbons. Her hat, which 
by no stretch of the imagination could have 
been called a bonnet, was wide brimmed and 
of felt, with a single, extravagant feather as 
Ornament, which made it not dissimilar to 
those worn by King Charles’s cavaliers. She 
held on leash two gigantic wolf hounds, and 
her manner was one of unthinking and clearly 
undisputed authority. 

“I. ..’’ My voice did not seem mine to 
command. With an effort I was just able to 
form some sort of reply in my mind but my 
tongue stumbled awkwardly over the words. 
‘Forgive me, but I have just heard. . .”’ 

‘*Sergeant?”’ 

‘This is Mr. Sheridan’s sister, m/’lady. 
News of him being missing came as a bit of a 
shock, like.”’ 

‘You told her?”’ 

“Yes, m’lady.”’ 
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‘““More fool you.’’ The dark eyes turned 
back to me. “‘Come.”’ 

CRUE re oo: 

“Dammit girl, do as you're told.” 
Impulsively, she thrust something into my 
hand. ‘‘Here, take the dogs.”’ 

Looking back, I realise it was the kindest 
thing she could have done, because I grasped 
the leads instinctively and then had but little 
option but to concentrate my attention on the 
huge, shaggy charges, although in truth they 
were mild enough creatures who padded un- 
concernedly upon their way ahead of me. In- 
deed, I was surprised at the slowness of their 
pace until I noticed that their mistress’s stick 
was no affectation and that she walked with 
difficulty, leaning on it for support, while the 
arm was stiff and useless. 

As though reading my thoughts, she said 
abruptly, ““Damn leg. Horse rolled on me 
five years ago.”’ Then: “‘M’name’s Isobella 
Corbin. Sir Henry commands here.”’ 

“I am Hannah Sheridan.”’ In spite of my 
numb feelings of despair I did my best to 
recall half remembered facts about Charlie’s 
rare letters. Certainly his commanding officer 
had been Lieutenant Colonel Sir Henry Cor- 
bin, who as a young man had rescued his 
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future wife from the hands of the soldiery 
during the sacking of a town in Spain in the 
Peninsular War. Incredibly, having married 
her rescuer, the girl had sworn never to leave 
his side, and from that day onwards had 
followed the drum with him from one cam- 
paign to another. Now it was clear that the 
story might well be true—certainly it would 
account in some measure for Lady Corbin’s 
vocabulary and manner, that would have 
been picked up as second nature around a 
score of camps. 

Apparently my hostess sensed that my eyes 
were on her for she turned suddenly and smiled 
at me encouragingly. Her teeth were very white 
and the expression momentarily banished the 
signs of age. 

‘Don’t worry about the dogs, they are used 
to keeping pace with me.” 

I said lamely, ““They are magnificent.” 

‘The best pair in England. Possibly the 
world.” 

We had been skirting the parade ground, on 
which the uncurtained windows of bleak bar- 
rack blocks stared down like so many sightless 
eyes, and at any other time I should have been 
amused to observe how the occasional passing 
soldier saluted my formidable companion 
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with as much smartness as if she herself had 
been their commanding officer. Ahead of us a 
haphazard and unexpectedly undisciplined 
crowd was gathered.about the central figure of 
a non-commissioned officer, and to my sur- 
prise I saw that it consisted not only of 
soldiers but of a large number of women and 
children as well. 

There came into my mind a saying that 
Charlie had once recounted to me, to the 
effect that in the army “‘officers had ladies, 
sergeants wives and private soldiers women,”’ 
and by such standards the females before me 
were almost certainly classed as plain women. 
With very few exceptions they were of middle 
age, roughly and practically dressed, with 
bare arms red and roughened with toil. Even 
what few younger ones there were had a slat- 
ternly appearance, although my eye caught 
one fair-haired girl of about my own age who, 
notwithstanding the fact that her figure 
showed her impending motherhood, had a 
fresh faced beauty that seemed startlingly out 
of place in such rough surroundings. Genteel 
these women were certainly not; nevertheless 
as they stood on the outskirts of the crowd, 
their arms akimbo and exchanging rough 
pleasantries with each other, there was a 


curious independence and even dignity about 
their manner that evoked a certain respect. 
My curiosity must have been apparent, for 
my companion stopped and nodded towards 
the assembly. “‘An interesting ceremony is 
about to take place,”’ she observed. “‘I suggest 
you watch it, Miss Sheridan. As the sister of 
an officer it is as well you appreciate the con- 
cern for the welfare of its soldiers that the 
great British army shows at all times.” 
There was an undertone of irony in Lady 
Corbin’s voice that made me look at her with 
some surprise. “Indeed?” I commented. 
‘Then what is the reason for this meeting?”’ 
I was soon to find out, for even as I spoke 
the non-commissioned officer jumped upon a 
chair, a forage cap in his hand. As though at a 
signal a sudden silence fell. Beside me, Lady 
Corbin spoke quietly. “It is to decide which 
soldiers’ wives are to be allowed to ac- 
company their husbands when the regiment 
sails for the Crimea next week. As each of 
their names is read out, the sergeant-major 
takes a slip of paper out of that cap. It will say 
either “To go’ or ‘Not to go’.”’ 
All at once I understood the air of tension 
that had fallen upon that corner of the drill 
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square. “How many wives will get per- 
mission?”’ I asked. 

Saye ?? 

‘Six!’ I looked at the now silent women. 
“But there must be so many more that...” 

“There are twenty-five on the strength,” 
Lady Corbin informed me. ‘The 10lst 
allows that number of married men to have 
their wives with them in barracks, you 
understand.”’ 

‘*And the rest?’’ I asked. 

‘The rest are either wives of men who have 
not had permission to marry or as like as not 
are not legal wives at all. So far as the army is 
concerned, it makes no difference.”’ 

A corporal had started to read a list and 
his voice sounded unnaturally loud in the 
silence. 

‘Ayers, Alice.” 

The sergeant-major extracted a slip of 
paper from the cap he held and glanced at it. 
“Not to go.” 

Somewhere in the crowd a woman moaned 
and fell silent. 

‘Bainbridge, Annie.”’ 

“Not to go.”’ 

‘*Banning, Kate.” 

ei GC go.” 
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‘“Holy Mary be praised!”’ An Irish voice, 
hoarse with emotion. 

I said in a low voice, “‘If so few may go with 
their men, wouldn’t it be fairer if a// stayed 
behind?” 

‘Fairer, yes. But the army is a very prac- 
tical organisation,’? Lady Corbin answered 
me. ““There is washing of clothes to be done 
for the officers and sergeants. Some nursing 
perhaps. For these tasks it is considered that 
six women should prove enough.” 

“Rogers, Jane.”’ 

‘Not to go.”’ 

The fair haired, pretty girl I had already 
remarked on swayed on her feet and then 
turned and hurried away. I caught a glimpse 
of a white face and huge, horror struck eyes 
and I experienced a sudden pang of guilt as 
though that naked misery was in some way of 
my doing. In a voice that shook I asked, ““The 
women and children who are left here—does 
the regiment care for them?”’ 

““On the contrary, they are expected to give 
up their quarters so that there may be room 
for the women of whatever new regiment 
moves in. [he Irish women—most of them 
are Irish, for that matter—are resourceful. 
They wash and do housework. Some starve, 
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of course. The younger ones find other men.”’ 

‘‘And—the children?”’ 

‘Some are taken by the local workhouse, 
but sometimes the mothers are reluctant to 
give them up. After that...’ Lady Corbin 
shrugged her shoulders in a gesture that 
betrayed her origins. ““Who knows?”’ 

‘Carter, Maggie.’’ 

‘io go.” 

“Dexter, Eliza.”’ 

‘Not to go.”’ 

Lady Corbin touched my arm. “‘Have you 
seen enough?”’ 

‘*Yes,”’ I said huskily. ‘“‘Quite enough.”’ 

‘‘And so indeed have I.’’ My companion 
turned and led the way to a red brick, high 
porticoed building set between stores and 
barrack blocks that I took at once to be the 
residence of the commanding officer. Lady 
Corbin struck imperiously at the white 
painted door with the head of her cane and it 
was opened immediately by a soldier servant. 
Galvanised into life, the wolf hounds broke 
from me with consummate ease and plunged, 
baying, into the hallway ahead of us. 

“Time for their food,” Lady Corbin 
observed, apparently unmoved by the ill 
disciplined stampede. “‘See to it, Yeats.”’ 
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The soldier at the door inclined his head. 
“Yes, my lady. Will you be requiring 
anything?”’ 

‘*“No, we’ll look after ourselves.”’ She took 
my arm and led me across the small, white 
painted hall and into a room at the front of the 
house, shutting the door behind her and in- 
dicating a settee with a curiously man-like 
gesture. I sat down obediently. The room, as I 
could hardly fail to notice was furnished in an 
extraordinarily haphazard manner, as though a 
succession of temporary occupants had each 
added a chair here, a table there, more for 
purely practical reasons than with any idea of 
enhancing the general appearance. A magnifi- 
cent tiger skin rug and some well polished 
brassware gave a hint of oriental travel, while 
paintings and engravings confined exclusively 
to scenes of battle confirmed the military 
nature of our surroundings. But for the rest, 
we could have been in one of the public rooms 
of a somewhat unfashionable hotel. 

Lady Corbin had been busying herself with 
a tantalus while I looked about me, and now 
she thrust a glass into my hand and seated 
herself stiffly but apparently thankfully in a 
chair facing me. The glass in her own hand 
was three-quarters full of a dark amber liquid 
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which she began to drink in a manner so 
unrestrained as to surprise me. Judging by its 
colour my own glass contained a beverage 
similar to her own, although in less con- 
siderable a quantity. I sipped, and then 
lowered it hurriedly as I discovered that it 
contained almost undiluted brandy. 

‘Drink it,’ Lady Corbin ordered. As 
though to encourage me she finished her own 
measure before returning to the tantalus for 
replenishment. Reluctantly I did as I was bid, 
but as I sipped at the fiery liquid I had to 
admit that I felt warmth and renewed 
strength flowing through me in an almost 
magical fashion. The improvement must 
have been visible, for my hostess eyed me 
with approval. “So, that is better. Now 
perhaps you feel well enough to talk about 
yourself. But your glass is almost empty.. .”’ 

‘Please,’ I protested, “I have had suffi- 
cient. I am not used to ardent spirits.”’ 

‘‘And that from the sister of a soldier? 
Learn, girl, and the sooner the better.” 

To my dismay I saw that I had no alter- 
native but to suffer my glass to be refilled, so 
I sipped once and then hurriedly placed it 
upon a nearby table lest I unwittingly invited 
further replenishment. Lady Corbin appar- 
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ently had no such qualms, and although there 
was as yet nothing whatever in her manner to 
suggest the amount of alcohol she had con- 
sumed I began to suspect that the thickening 
of her features and figure was perhaps not 
solely due to age. 

Abruptly she said, “I take it that the news 
of your brother came as an unexpected shock 
to you, Miss Sheridan. But then you are 
presumably not his next of kin?” 

‘I am indeed,”’ I protested. 

‘In that case you should have been in- 
formed and someone has blundered. I shall 
have my husband look into the matter.”’ 

‘Please,’ I asked, “‘do you know anything 
more? The sergeant said only that Charles 
was missing and presumed dead. I did not 
even know that he was in the Crimea.”’ 

‘The regiment sails next week, but he was 
posted ahead for special duty.”’ Lady Corbin 
looked at me curiously. ““He did not write to 
tell you of this?”’ 

I shook my head. ‘‘No, that is what I-find 
so strange. I confess my brother was no great 
correspondent, but on such an occasion .. .”’ 

‘You have other brothers? Sisters?”’ 

‘*None.”’ 
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‘Then with whom have you made your 
home?”’ 

“With my aunt, Mrs. Naylor, of Bolton 
Park in Berkshire.’ 

Lady Corbin gave a surprisingly young 
laugh. “‘I see that we are commencing the 
story half way through. Come, Miss Sheri- 
dan, let us start it at the beginning.” 

It is doubtful if she cared one way or the 
other about my beginnings, but she had not 
only kindness but the good sense to under- 
stand how best to divert me from thoughts of 
Charlie. Perhaps she was not entirely suc- 
cessful, but at least it was a relief to speak, if 
only momentarily, of happier times. 

‘“My father was a lawyer by profession,”’ I 
told her, “‘though not by choice. I believe it 
was always taken for granted that he would 
join the family firm as a partner, and indeed 
he practised law for some years, until it 
became apparent that—well, it was not for 
him.”’ 

“What was it that he wished to do 
instead?”’ 

I said simply, “‘He wanted to paint. To be 
an artist. So when his first wife died and there 
was nothing to keep him in England he gave 
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up the law and went to study art in Paris in- 
stead.”’ 

Lady Corbin sipped her brandy, her dark 
eyes studying me over the rim of the glass. 
‘‘And was he happy?” 

‘I think so.”’ I too had often wondered that 
without arriving at a satisfactory answer. Now 
[ found myself exploring the question again, 
only aloud this time, and only half aware that I 
was in the presence of a listener. Memories 
flooded back of my childhood in Paris, the 
house in Montmartre, the constantly changing 
and fascinating stream of my father’s friends, 
arriving at all hours of the day and night to talk 
and drink and argue. I remembered my father, 
big and broad shouldered, speaking broken 
French with an English accent and painting, 
always painting. My mother, as I explained, I 
could not really remember at all, but Charlie I 
could see clearly enough as a ten-year-old boy, 
robustly and even aggressively English, to be 
adored at something of a distance. 

“Clearly your brother returned to this 
country,’ Lady Corbin observed. “‘But your 
mother?”’ 

‘She left my father soon after I was born 
and did not live long after that.” I hesitated. 
My mother existed for me only as a kind of 
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story book person—young and fragilely lovely, 
filled with dreams of a career as a dancer. She 
had been blessed with neither the physical 
strength nor the single mindedness necessary 
for success in such a field, and one day had 
stepped out of my father’s life as lightly and 
carelessly as she had entered it. Aloud, I went 
on, ‘“Charles came to England in order to go 
to school.”’ 

Lady Corbin nodded. “‘And apart from en- 
joying it, your father was successful in his 
new calling?”’ 

I found myself remembering his canvases, 
those strange, vivid blurs of form and colour 
that had half fascinated, half repelled me. 
“No,” I confessed. “‘At least, not financially. 
But I do not think he was very concerned 
about money.” 

‘“And how was it that you came to live 
with—your aunt, is it not?’’ There was no 
change in the clarity of Lady Corbin’s dic- 
tion, no heightened colour to suggest that the 
astonishing amount of brandy she was con- 
suming was having any effect; nevertheless as 
she limped yet again to the buffet I thought I 
could sense some small change in her man- 
ner, although I should have been hard put to 
describe exactly what it was. 
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“When I was sixteen,” I told her, “‘my 
father was killed in a street accident. A horse 
bolted and he tried to stop it. He fell and 
struck his head.’’ I could still see the gather- 
ing crowd, the overturned chaise with one 
wheel slowly turning, my father’s blood 
bright on the cobble stones. I said shortly, 
‘That was why I came to England to live 
with my Aunt Sophie, my father’s sister, who 
is a widow in—comfortable circumstances.”’ 

Lady Corbin’s dark eyes regarded me 
steadily. “‘And she now cares for you as her 
own?” 

I said carefully, “‘She has been the soul of 
kindness, but she now thinks it is time I fended 
for myself. Indeed, had not anxiety for Charles 
brought me here I should have spent today 
being interviewed for a post as governess.”’ 

‘Ah, the British governess!’’ Lady Corbin 
threw up her hands, in a quick gesture. “It is 
a universally respected institution, although I 
have never quite understood why. But at least 
in your case your French will be adequate.”’ 

“Yes,” I said coolly, “I imagine so. And 
my Russian, too, for that matter.”’ 

Lady Corbin raised her eyebrows. ‘“‘In- 
deed?” 

I said in explanation, ‘““Our housekeeper in 
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Paris was a Russian émigrée who never really 
learned to speak French. I think she found it 
easier to teach me her own language.” 

Outside on the barrack square I could hear 
the harsh call of a bugle, followed by the 
sound of tramping feet. There was a discreet 
tap on the door and Lady Corbin’s orderly 
slipped unobtrusively into the room. 

‘“Message from the Colonel, m’lady. He 
regrets that he has been delayed and asks you 
not to wait dinner for him.”’ 

“Very well. Tell cook we have a guest. 
Miss Sheridan will be dining with me.”’ 

I looked up in some alarm, for I had made 
no arrangement with my hotel to arrive at a 
late hour. “It is kind of you...’ I began, but 
even as I spoke I realised that any objection of 
mine would fall on deaf ears. And indeed 
throughout the meal that followed, with its 
accompanying wines, she spoke continuously 
and wittily without any assistance from me 
and with only a slightly heightened colour in 
her olive cheeks to suggest that she was not 
entirely sober. 

It was strange and in many ways a macabre 
flood of memories with which I was regaled. 
Lady Corbin’s food was served to her in such 
a way that she could eat it conveniently with 
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her good hand, and as though in justification 
of her disability, she recalled for my benefit 
some of the horrors she had witnessed, not 
only at Vimeiro and Almeido, but also at 
Waterloo on the morning after the battle. For 
someone such as myself, who had heard of 
these engagements as matters of history, it 
was a Curious sensation to find myself listen- 
ing not only to an eye witness but to an eye 
witness of my own sex. 

Some of my feelings must have shown in 
my face, because Lady Corbin smiled as she 
said, ‘“You’d be surprised, Miss Sheridan, 
how many women follow the drum. There 
are camp followers of all classes. Really, there 
is very little to choose between old Mrs. 
Brannigan out there on the square and 
myself. Oh, I know she’ll march behind the 
regiment and think herself lucky to have a 
few feet of canvas for shelter while I live in 
comfort on my husband’s yacht, but that is 
not the point. Rank matters very little when 
you walk a stricken field in search of your 
man, as I did on the morning after Waterloo.” 

I asked hesitantly, “‘Have you always ac- 
companied your husband on his campaigns?”’ 

‘Since he saved me from the troops at 
Badajoz and made me his wife.’’ Lady Corbin 
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drank a glass of wine with a steady hand and 
leaned back in her chair. For what seemed a 
long time she said nothing but stared past me 
with unseeing eyes, whether lost in memories 
or comatose through drink I had no means of 
knowing. 

I was seriously debating the possibility of 
slipping out of the house and making my way 
back to my hotel as best I might when the 
door opened and an officer entered who could 
only have been the long awaited Sir Henry. 
He was smaller than I had expected, very 
dapper in blue undress uniform, with thin- 
ning brown hair and sideburns that were 
already white. His high forehead and piercing 
blue eyes gave an impression of keen intel- 
ligence for which I was not entirely prepared, 
possibly because most of the young officers I 
had met from time to time seemed to take the 
incompetence of their seniors for granted. In 
Sir Henry’s case such a judgement would 
have been far from fair, and I further noted 
the ready charm with which he made 
welcome what must have been a totally unex- 
pected guest. 

As though suddenly returning to her every- 
day surroundings, Lady Corbin said in a 
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matter-of-fact tone, ““You have met Miuiss 
Sheridan, have you not?”’ 

“Yes, my dear, I have ventured to introduce 
myself.’ If the colonel had noticed any change 
in his wife’s manner he showed no sign of the 
fact. 

‘Then I shall retire,’ Lady Corbin an- 
nounced. “Perhaps you would be so good as 
to ring for Drummond.”’ 

For the first time a look of distress crossed 
Sir Henry’s face. ““Your maid is not here, 
Isobella,” he reminded her. “You yourself 
gave her leave of absence only this morning.”’ 

Lady Corbin had risen to her feet, and as I 
noticed her hands clutch suddenly at the edge 
of the table I realised that the extraordinary 
quantity of brandy and wine she had con- 
sumed was at last taking its toll on even her 
iron constitution. Now, I deduced, she had 
reached a condition that necessitated the sup- 
port of someone like the absent Drummond if 
she was to leave the room with dignity, let 
alone mount the staircase to her bedroom. 

‘‘Perhaps,”’ I said, ‘‘I may be of service.”’ I 
went forward with a smile and took her by 
her sound arm. 

‘Thank you, my dear.’’ Lady Corbin leaned 
her by no means inconsiderable weight upon 
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me as she abandoned the support of the table 
and moved towards the door. As she passed her 
husband she added, “‘Miss Sheridan has agreed 
to take poor Miss ;Thirstead’s place and ac- 
company me to the Crimea. Is that not for- 
tunate?”’ 

Sir Henry’s eyes met mine for an instant 
but the expression of polite interest in them 
did not change. “‘Yes, my dear,’ he agreed. 
‘‘A most happy arrangement, I am sure.”’ 

It took some little time to help my hostess 
to her room and to make what shift I could to 
play the part of the absent maid. When at last 
I returned to the dining room, Sir Henry was 
sitting and staring with unseeing eyes at the 
empty fireplace. He got to his feet as I entered 
and gestured to me to join him. 

‘I owe you my thanks, Miss Sheridan. And 
my apologies for any embarrassment this inci- 
dent may have caused.”’ 

‘*Please,”’ I said, “‘it was nothing.” 

‘On the contrary, it was an act of great 
kindness.”’ Sir Henry raised his bright blue 
eyes to mine. “I assume that there is, in fact, 
no arrangement for you to come to the 
Crimea as my wife’s companion?” 

I shook my head. ‘‘None whatsoever. The 
subject had not even been raised.” 
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‘*T took that to be the case.’’ The colonel took 
a cigar absently from a box beside him, then 
remembered he was not alone and glanced at 
me queryingly. 

‘By all means.”’ 

He lit the cigar methodically, flicking the 
dead lucifer into the empty grate. ““Try not to 
judge too harshly, Miss Sheridan.”’ 

I said quietly, ““There is no reason for me to 
judge at all. Lady Corbin was feeling slightly 
indisposed, that is all. Perhaps the warmth of 
the day...” 

““T think it is far more likely that her in- 
disposition was due to a considerable quantity 
of brandy.’’ There was no bitterness or 
criticism in Sir Henry’s voice, only a plain 
statement of fact. ““That incident must have 
been distasteful to you, and I regret that you 
should have been exposed to it. But if you seek 
an explanation, there is a simple one. You will 
have noticed that my wife limps and has a 
crippled arm.” 

Pmeesced 28 

“It is the result of a riding accident some 
years ago. [he physicians have done what 
they can, but unhappily the pain she suffers 
is constant, although some days are worse 
than others. Today, I fear, has proved a bad 
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one and so... .” He shrugged his shoulders. 

I said quietly, “I quite understand. Indeed, 
since I gather that her maid is away, Lady 
Corbin was in need of companionship. It is 
fortunate that I was here.” 

Sir Henry looked up at me quickly. 
‘Forgive me, Miss Sheridan, but am I correct 
in assuming that you are Charles Sheridan’s 
sister?” 

I nodded without speaking. 

‘Then may I express my condolences. He 
was a fine officer, and though I have as yet no 
details of what happened, I have no doubt 
at un"? 

‘“Please,”’ I broke in, “‘tell me if you think 
it certain that my brother is dead.” 

Sir Henry fetched a glass of wine from the 
table and handed it to me, and although I had 
little wish to drink more I sipped it obediently. 
“Were I able to tell you the truth I should do 
so,” he said gently, “‘whether it were good or 
ill. But unhappily I know no more than you. 
Mail from the Crimea is uncertain at best, and I 
have no means of verifying the report.” 

“But surely,” I protested, “if my brother 
was dead someone would have .. .” 

‘Found his body?” The little colonel 
shrugged his shoulders. “My dear young 
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lady, it is hard to say, I must confess that I 
should have thought it likely, and I under- 
stand that the Russians have so far shown 
every willingness to exchange the names of 
prisoners. The short answer is that with the 
best will in the world I cannot at this moment 
tell you what happened to Charles. Nor is 
there any way by which you can find out.”’ 

‘I could go out there myself.”’ As I spoke 
the words I realised that what I suggested was 
hardly practical. It was, in fact, no more than 
a cry from the heart, an avowal that I wished 
to do more for Charlie than just sit and wait. 

There was a moment’s silence before Sir 
Henry said quietly, ““And how, my dear, 
would you do that? From what I know of the 
officials at the War Office, they would not 
look kindly upon a single lady proceeding 
unescorted into an area of war.”’ 

It was true, of course, but I was reluctant to 
admit as much, so I said doggedly, ‘“‘I could 
gO aS anurse...”’ 

‘Nursing is no ‘task for a lady, as you must 
know. Your family .. .”’ 

‘*T have no family,” I told him. “‘None but 
Charles.”’ 

The colonel said slowly, ‘“Then it is even 
more my duty to advise you against such a 
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course.’’ He glanced up at the clock above the 
fireplace. “It grows late. Do you live in Lon- 
don?”’ 

I shook my head. “I am lodging at the 
Arlington Hotel.”’ 

‘Then with your permission I shall call my 
carriage and escort you back there.” 

I was about to thank him, but instead I 
heard myself saying, ‘“‘I heard Lady Corbin 
mention a Miss Thirstead. Am I correct in 
assuming that she is no longer in Lady Cor- 
bin’s employment?”’ 

‘“My wife’s late companion?” The colonel 
looked surprised. “‘No. I understand she gave 
notice. Sickness at home or something.” 

“In that case,” I said, “Lady Corbin’s 
assumption just now that J had become her 
companion could well have been correct.” 

Sir Henry regarded me for a long moment in 
silence. “‘I agree,” he said at last, “that you 
have hit on one way by which you could reach 
the Crimea, and under suitable conditions. But 
should you undertake to act as my wife’s com- 
panion she would expect you to carry out the 
appropriate duties. And as you have seen for 
yourself...” 

Well, I asked myself; what exactly had I 
seen? An unhappy, ageing woman fulfilling 
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what she considered to be her duty, even 
though it had long become abhorrent to her. 
A woman of courage who certainly needed 
someone at her side to help her with the 
routine of daily life. And so far as I was con- 
cerned, it was a prospect a good deal more 
congenial than any I could imagine with Mrs. 
Lowndes of Manchester Square. At least it 
gave me some hope, however faint, of 
discovering what had befallen Charlie. 

The old colonel was regarding me with a 
quizzical eye. “‘Well, since you have chosen 
to treat this as a proposition, what am I to tell 
my wife in the morning? Do you accept the 
post or not?”’ 

I said as steadily as I was able, ‘“Thank you, 
Sir Henry, I have quite made up my mind. I 
shall be very happy to accompany Lady Corbin 
to the Crimea.”’ 
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AVING made my decision, there was 
Hie time to consider it further even 
a had I wished to, for the regiment left 
London for Chatham the following week. 
The port at which it was to embark for the 
Crimea was no more than two days’ march 
from the capital, and I watched the long, 
scarlet column wind its way out of barracks 
and into the grey, cobbled streets with a full 
heart. As a child I had always been filled with 
excitement when a parade of soldiers had 
gone by. Like anyone else I was stirred by the 
sound and colour of it all, the jingle of the 
horses’ harness, the sun glinting on polished 
accoutrements, the steady tramp of marching 
feet as the long lines of grave, story book 
soldiers went by. Somehow I had not ex- 
pected the sight of the 101st of Foot setting 
off to war to be any different, and I was 
disturbed to discover just how very different 
it was when one was personally involved. 

“Look well,’”? Lady Corbin commanded 
me. And as though she had some intuitive 
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knowledge of what I felt. ‘‘Look well and 
remember it, because this is your regiment 
now.” 

I looked, and I did in fact remember. Not 
the bandsmen in front, with their frogged 
jackets and shakos and the tiger skins beneath 
the drums, nor the colours that blew so 
proudly in the breeze. Even Sir Henry, a tiny 
but in no way ridiculous figure astride a great 
black charger, left no lasting impression 
although the shabby crowds lining the pave- 
ments cheered hoarsely as he went by. What 
riveted my attention then and for ever was the 
totally unromantic rear of the column, where 
dwelt the baggage and service vehicles, never 
seen save when the regiment moved in its en- 
tirety. I found myself recognising the Farrier 
Sergeant’s wagon, with the smoke stack of his 
field forge sticking up like the chimney of 
some moving building, nail barrels piled 
high, and with the raw bar metal of his trade 
stacked on each side so that its weight was 
distributed evenly for the benefit of the pair 
of horses straining in the shafts. The Quarter- 
master, too, was easy to identify, with his 
stores of food and field kitchens, followed by 
the long line of wagons full of tents and a 
thousand other boxes and sacks, the contents 
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of which I could only guess. But what gripped 
at my heart was the moment when, long after 
the cheers of the onlookers had died away 
and the crowds had begun to disperse, there 
came the women. 

After no more than a week of living at close 
quarters with the army, it still came as a 
shock to watch those six, skirted figures 
tramping in the wake of their men. I think I 
had expected that they would be taken to the 
port in some kind of transport as at least a 
token acknowledgement of their sex, but it 
was only too apparent that the army made no 
such concession. True, whatever belongings 
they had been permitted to take with them 
had been stored on the baggage carts, but the 
women themselves marched—grey, drab and 
yet oddly heroic figures who strode out easily 
enough, as I had little doubt they had done 
many times before. 

Earlier, when the men had marched by, I 
had winced as some wife who had been unfor- 
tunate in the ballot had run out from among 
the spectators and clutched at the arm of her 
man as he went by, only to be pulled back by 
a friend and turn away hopelessly into the 
crowd. And I had found myself wondering 
about the girl, Rogers, whose misery had so 
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shocked me that first day in barracks and was 
relieved that she was nowhere to be seen. I 
hoped, selfishly perhaps, for my own peace of 
mind, that she had some family to whom she 
had already returned and who would care for 
her and her child. 

Something of my distress must have shown 
in my face, because Lady Corbin touched my 
arm with her good hand in a gesture that had 
in it both compassion and encouragement. 

‘It is time, I think, that we were going 
too.”’ 

I felt a sudden wave of gratitude towards 
her, because already she had taught me so 
much. It had been on impulse that I had 
promised to accompany this sick, ageing 
woman, and even though a visit to Russia 
promised some chance of discovering Charlie’s 
whereabouts I think that my resolution may 
well have wavered had it not been for the sup- 
port I had been offered so readily. It had been 
Isobella Corbin who had made me feel in- 
stantly at home in those rather bleak military 
quarters and who had taken it upon herself to 
communicate with Aunt Sophie with such 
tact that my belongings were not only for- 
warded with dispatch but also with a fulsome 
message of good wishes. Perhaps ungenerously 
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the thought occurred to me that the latter 
might well have been motivated by the fact 
that the Crimea was even further away from 
Bolton Park than Manchester Square, never- 
theless it meant that I could at least face my 
new life with a clear conscience. 

Lady Corbin’s acceptance of me as a friend 
rather than a mere paid companion had been 
so immediate and unaffected that I never had 
cause to doubt that it was genuine. That I 
should take my meals with the colonel and 
herself had perhaps been a matter of con- 
venience, but her unspoken assumption that I 
was in some way a long lost member of her 
family was far more than I had hoped for, and 
I was glad that her infirmity gave me ample 
opportunity to be of assistance to her. True, 
the return of her maid, Drummond, took any 
responsibility for her toilet from my hands 
but the fact remained that this active and 
keenly intelligent woman was in real need of 
someone such as myself for even such an 
everyday act as writing a letter, to say nothing 
of the apparently endless lists that were an 
essential part of her preparations for em- 
barkation. 

Seasoned campaigner that she was, Lady 
Corbin Knew the exact requirements not only 
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for herself but, I strongly suspected, for 
everyone else in the regiment too. These in- 
cluded clothing and medical supplies as well 
as considerable quantities of tinned and potted 
foods as well, fresh consignments of which 
seemed to arrive almost hourly from the 
Army and Navy Stores and Mr. Fortnum’s 
emporium in Piccadilly. Also, taking pity on 
my ignorance, my employer made a point of 
explaining briskly the essential requirements 
of a campaign wardrobe, of the need for 
warmth and durability above appearance and 
the suitability of the materials for frequent 
and usually unskilled laundering. Dirt, she 
told me bluntly, encouraged vermin, and 
when I protested that I had every intention of 
maintaining an adequate standard of cleanli- 
ness she laughed as though I had made a joke. 

‘‘My dear Hannah, you know nothing of 
these matters. All soldiers are lousy. All 
soldiers’ women are lousy. And for that mat- 
ter the wives of officers, too. . .’”’ And when I 
must have made some expression of distaste, 
she had continued briskly, ““There is little 
place for modesty in the field, and it is best 
that you learn that at once.”’ And learn it I 
did as she went on to explain at length about 
the habits of various infestations and the most 
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efficient ways of combating their attentions 
with the aid of something known as Persian 
powder. Although I was to discover for myself 
that she spoke much good sense, at the time I 
listened not so much in embarrassment as 
with a kind of shocked disbelief that anyone 
in her position could discuss such matters so 
cheerfully and with such a matter-of-fact air. 

More than once I found myself wondering 
if, for someone who proposed living some 
way from the battlefields in the comfort of a 
private yacht, such down to earth prep- 
arations were somewhat uncalled for, but I 
did not put the thought into words. Some- 
thing told me that this extraordinary woman 
still made her preparations in much the same 
manner as she had done in the days when her 
husband had been a lowly subaltern, and the 
fact that he had inherited both a fortune and a 
title had altered nothing so far as she was con- 
cerned. [hey were a strange but clearly 
devoted couple, and I was happy to discover 
that after my arrival Lady Corbin seemed less 
ready to fortify herself with an excess of 
brandy, even though her consumption of 
both spirits and wine remained quite start- 
lingly high. 

“It keeps away fever,”’ she observed with a 
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glint of amusement in her eyes when on one 
occasion she must have noticed me watching 
the falling level of a bottle. “Nor does it harm 
any woman to develop a strong head.”’ 

I said, “‘No, of course not,” and was 
immediately conscious of feeling so prudish 
and inexperienced that I was forced to laugh 
in spite of myself. “‘Forgive me,” I said. 
‘You make me feel impertinent.”’ 

‘‘Not impertinent. Young, perhaps. But it 
is true that my arm does not pain me today. I 
drink for pleasure only, you understand.”’ 

I did understand, and we smiled at each 
other and I think the moment marked the 
beginning of a friendship between us as both 
we and the regiment prepared ourselves for 
war. 

It would have been appropriate had we 
followed the troops by road, but it had been 
arranged that we should travel by rail, with 
the result that we arrived at Chatham well 
ahead of the main body of men. I cannot say 
that I was sorry, for there was an air of bustle 
and general activity about the port that made 
me catch my breath with excitement. Foreign 
travel had so far brought me in contact with 
nothing more exotic than the packet boat ser- 
vice between Dover and Calais, but here the 
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forest of spars lining the waterfront seemed to 
promise something far more than just the 
crossing of the English Channel, and when I 
first set foot on the deck of the Corbins’ 
yacht, Vimeiro, I felt suddenly as though I 
had already been transported to another 
world. 

Illogically, I had never given any great 
thought to Sir Henry’s yacht, and it was not 
until I found myself able to study the vessel at 
first hand that I realised what great wealth 
such a possession represented. She was, I was 
told, of some 400 tons, a sloop-rigged two- 
master with a delicate, slender funnel that 
betrayed the fact that her sails were sup- 
plemented by a screw. Varnished woodwork 
and highly polished brass fittings glittered in 
the sun and the decks, doubtless holystoned 
for hours before our arrival, shone almost 
snow white beneath the feet of the im- 
maculately turned out crew. 

‘You had best settle yourself in your own 
cabin until dinner,’”’ Lady Corbin told me. 
‘Drummond will look after me until then.” 

I did not protest, for indeed I was eager to 
explore my new surroundings. I left her at the 
entrance to a state room that appeared to 
comprise the whole of an extensive deck 
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house and accompanied one of the ship’s 
officers down a companionway, while a 
member of the crew followed with my bag- 
gage. The door that was finally thrown open 
to me revealed a cabin that was more luxur- 
ious by far than anything I had ever seen 
before. Ignorant of such matters, I had not 
realised that without the need for large public 
areas a private yacht had space for cabins 
far more commodious than was ordinarily 
possible. My cabin, white pannelled and 
carpeted, boasted a real brass bed instead of 
the usual bunk, and was of a size that would 
have been generous on a far larger vessel. 
My escort seemed pleased at my excla- 
mation of approval, and indeed I was to learn 
that every member of the crew shared an 
almost jealous pride in their charge. ‘‘You 
wouldn’t find a berth like this even on an 
Indiaman, I'll tell you that, ma’am.’’ The 
officer pushed the door open wider in order 
that the sailor with my luggage might pass 
through. The heavy door swung inwards and 
there was a soft thump and a gasp from 
behind it. With a muttered exclamation the 
officer pulled the door back, and it was my 
turn to give a cry of surprise as a slight, fair- 
haired figure in a dress of drab grey serge 
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stumbled forward. I had a glimpse of a 
youthful, ashen face and great, pain-filled 
blue eyes and found myself recognising the 
soldier’s wife, Jane Rogers, whose distress at 
being left behind had twisted at my heart- 
strings only a few days earlier. I stepped for- 
ward quickly and gripped her by the arms lest 
she fall. 

“Oh, Miss .. .”’ The girl’s eyes stared into 
mine appealingly. “‘Please let me stay . . .” 
Then she broke off as she noticed that I was 
not alone, and a look of sudden hopelessness 
dulled her youth and vitality. 

“Come, you know this won’t do,” the 
ship’s officer said not unkindly, although in a 
voice that suggested that this was a situation 
he had met more than once before. 

The girl said quickly and desperately, ‘“‘Oh 
God, please don’t turn me off.” Then to me, 
‘IT saw you the other day at the barracks, 
Miss. You know how it is with me. I ain’t got 
any place to go with Jim sailing tomorrow, 
and we was only married this year. I’ve gor to 
go with him!”’ 

‘But my dear, it isn’t anything to do with 
me.” I could feel her slim arms trembling 
under my hands and all at once I felt a fierce 
resentment of the army and its power to part 
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a young husband and wife without a thought 
or care for the agony involved. I went on as 
sensibly as I could, “‘Surely, Mrs. — Rogers, 
isn’t it? Surely it can’t be wise to try and leave 
England in your condition? The Crimea will 
be no place for a baby.”’ 

“You mean women in Russia don’t have 
babies?”’ 

The officer broke in sharply, ‘‘Whether 
they do or not has got nothing to do with it. 
You ought to know better than to try and 
smuggle aboard Sir Henry’s own yacht—it’s 
more than my post’s worth to let you stay. 
Try one of the transports, my girl, if you’re 
set on this kind of foolishness.”’ 

Jane Rogers said shortly, ‘“There’s marines 
guarding the gangways to the transports, as 
well you know. There ain’t no way anyone 
can get aboard.”’ She turned back to me, her 
eyes suddenly accusing. ““You’re Mr. Sheri- 
dan’s sister, aren’t you? Him that’s missing?”’ 

I nodded without speaking. 

‘I don’t see you stayin’ at home. You want 
to find out what’s happened to him, so off 
you go.” 

‘*l?’m Lady Corbin’s companion.” It was at 
best a poor justification as well I knew and it 
certainly did not satisfy my questioner. 
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She said with quick contempt, ‘“‘Don’t try 
and fool me! You knows well enough what 
you're going out for, but you won’t raise a 
hand to help me do the same.” 

‘But what can I do?”’ I protested. 

The answer came swiftly. “You could ask the 
old man’s wife, for a start. Tell her how it is 
with me. She’ll listen to you.’’ And then, as her 
aggression evaporated, ‘‘Oh, please, Miss. . .” 

“Very well,” I agreed reluctantly. ‘‘I shall 
ask Lady Corbin, but you must not bank on 
her help. I don’t imagine that even she can 
change the regulations.”’ 

“Oh thank you!” The girl looked at me 
with shining eyes. “I am staying in Dove 
Street—I got a room at Number Two. Can 
you remember that and get word to me what 
she says?” 

“I shall let you know. But I beg of you not 
Cy 
“You promise?”’ 

The officer put a hand firmly on her arm. 
‘Now that’s enough of that, missus. We’ll 
see you ashore now.”’ 

Jane Rogers’ astonishingly blue eyes were 
still fixed appealingly on mine as she was led 
firmly, though not ungently, to the door. 
‘Yes,’ I said unhappily, ‘‘I promise.”’ 
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I listened as the footsteps died away, aware 
all at once of a feeling of guilt. I told myself 
defensively that it was not my fault that the 
lot of a soldier’s wife was a brutally hard one 
and that heartbreak was the inevitable accom- 
paniment to any war. But argue with myself 
as I might, the incident left me ill at ease. I 
think that at that moment I was beginning to 
grasp for the first time the harsh fact that the 
world in which I found myself was a very dif- 
ferent one from the secure little round of 
trivialities that had existed at Bolton Park, 
and although I should have been very glad to 
put Jane Rogers’ face from my mind I found 
that I could not. Certainly my promise had to 
be kept, so when half an hour later I observed 
Lady Corbin speaking to the captain, I waited 
until she had finished her conversation and 
then blurted out what had befallen me. 

But any hopes I might have had that the 
colonel’s wife might be prepared to act as a 
fairy godmother were speedily dispelled. 

‘*The girl has taken her chance in the ballot 
like all the other women and been unlucky,”’ 
she told me crisply. “‘One cannot say that she 
can sail with her husband now. If her, why 
not all the rest?”’ 

I mumbled something to the effect that the 
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girl in question was expecting a child and the 
observation served only to seal her fate still 
more securely. ““Then she would be far better 
off in England in any case,”? Lady Corbin 
told me, “‘even if it does mean the workhouse. 
Has she any idea of what it is like in the field? 
Does she imagine that the regimental sur- 
geons will stop work in order to deliver her 
brat?”’ 

Feeling something of a fool, I said that I did 
not know. 

‘There is no reason why you should. But 
the fact remains that the rule is a good one. 
Should you see the young woman again, tell 
her that she had best conform to it.” 

I did my best to convince myself that what 
my employer said was true, nevertheless it 
was with no great conviction that on the 
following morning I set out along the dock 
side with the intention of finding my way to 
Dove Street. I did not relish my mission, but 
I had given my word that I would do what I 
could on Jane Rogers’ behalf and the least I 
could do was to report my failure. Yet in spite 
of my misgivings I found there was much to 
look at as I walked along the granite setts of 
the quay in the golden October sunshine. 
Apart from the tall masted transport aboard 
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which the regiment was due to embark later 
in the day, there were also a number of 
magnificent naval vessels at anchor in the 
estuary, while a host of smaller craft sped to 
and fro, their sails bright against the sky and 
the gulls screaming about them. 

The regiment was due to arrive in only a few 
hours, and everywhere there was a bustle of 
activity as all was put in readiness for the 
embarkation. Massive dray horses struck 
sparks from the cobbles as they hauled heavily 
loaded wagons towards the transport, while 
dock labourers in corduroy jackets and mole- 
skin trousers manhandled great crates into 
positions from which they could be winched 
aboard. Among the workers a motley collection 
of women and children moved, surrounding 
the occasional sailors with jests and raucous 
laughter. It was a strange, stirring sight and 
unlike anything I had met before, so that I felt 
my pulse quicken at the thought that in my 
own small way I was a part of it. 

It was not far to the dock gates, but all at 
once I found my way barred by a solid mass 
of labourers who stood with their backs to 
me, deeply engaged in an altercation with a 
man who stood facing them from the 
gangway of a sizeable steamship that bore the 
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name joseph Bingham and the flag of the 
United States. Close by, and dwarfing even 
the huge men who surrounded it, stood a 
railroad locomotive, its brass pipes and fit- 
tings gleaming in the sun. 

It was clear that the huge vehicle, its great 
driving wheels as tall as myself, was awaiting 
shipment on the American vessel, for it stood 
upon a kind of wooden raft, from each corner 
of which strong chains rose up to a single iron 
ring, which in turn was held aloft by two 
enormous steam cranes. Behind the backs of 
his shouting companions, a small, red-haired 
man crouched over one corner of the raft, 
pulling with a kind of silent ferocity on a 
large spanner. 

I stood to listen while a voice heavy with 
Irish brogue broke through the general 
background of argument. “‘Will ye be telling 
us the truth now? Is this engine going to the 
Russians or is it not?”’ 

“Yes, it is.”” It was the man at the gangway 
who replied, and I craned my head to see him 
better. He was as tall as any of the workmen 
about him, and his broad shoulders suggested 
great physical strength. Even so, there was 
nothing aggressive in his attitude as he faced 
the hostile crowd, a self-composed figure in a 
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jacket cut strangely to my eyes and breeches 
thrust into high, laced boots. I guessed him to 
be perhaps thirty years of age, but from 
where I stood I could gather little more, save 
that from the intonation of his words he 
hailed from the same country as his ship. 

There was a rumble of anger at the 
American’s words, and another voice shouted 
from the crowd, “‘This country’s at war with 
Russia, mister. You ain’t taking no British 
engines to them Ruskies. We’ll see to that!’’ 

‘Britain and Russia may be at war,” the 
man on the gangway shouted back, ‘“‘but that 
has nothing to do with the United States. As 
an American citizen I am a neutral, just as 
this is a neutral ship. That locomotive down 
there was bought and paid for by me many 
months back, and if I say it’s going to be 
shipped to Russia along with me, there’s no 
law that says you can stop me.”’ 

“Wesay...” 

‘I don’t give a goddam what you say, I’ve 
a right to ship what’s mine, and you’re wel- 
come to call one of your policemen to prove 
it.” 

There was a moment’s hesitation as the 
young man’s words sank in, and in the silence 
a huge, black bearded worker, who appeared 
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to be some kind of foreman, stepped forward 
with the air of one who considered that the 
discussion had gone on long enough. 
‘Right! You heard what the gen’leman 
said. Everything’s legal and above board, so 
let's be loading her!’’ He glanced up at the 
men in charge of the cranes and placing two 
fingers in his mouth produced a fearsome 
whistle. Almost at once the gentle sigh and 
hiss of the machinery took on a new urgency, 
while black clouds poured from their smoke 
stacks and drifted upwards, staining the clear, 
bright sky. The chains attached to the raft 
tightened and the men fell back as the cranes 
began to lift the locomotive clear of the ground. 
I moved closer to the ship, the better to 
admire the sight, for in truth there was 
something strange and unnatural about so 
massive an object swinging gently six— 
seven—ten feet above the ground. Accustomed 
as they were to obeying their foreman, it 
seemed that the dock workers had already 
forgotten their objections, for they too were 
gazing upwards as they waited for the mo- 
ment when the locomotive would be high 
enough to swing outwards over the ship’s 
side. It was at that moment I heard a single, 
sharp report, like a pistol shot, and it seemed 
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as though all those tons of metal above us 
hesitated and dropped back the merest frac- 
tion of an inch. 

Perhaps in truth there was no movement. 
Perhaps it was no more than some trick of the 
imagination, for certainly no one else ap- 
peared to have noticed anything amiss or be 
in the least concerned. But there are times 
when knowledge is transmitted by something 
beyond the ordinary senses, and for me, at 
least, this was one of them. I was not aware 
that within a fleeting moment of time I had 
searched my memory for some explanation of 
what might well have been no more than a 
trick of sight. No conscious impulse sug- 
gested that I should conjure up the picture of 
a red-headed man working industriously with 
a spanner. And yet, as I stood there, it was the 
image of just this man which presented itself 
before my eyes. I saw again the desperate, 
furtive urgency with which he worked, and 
for the first time understood the significance 
of what I had already seen—that the long 
spanner was being pulled anti-clockwise. 
That for some reason the man had been 
loosening the bolts securing the chain instead 
of tightening them. 

‘Stop it! Stop!”’ I pushed desperately past 
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the few dock hands who stood in my way and 
plunged forward towards the American who 
still stood on the gangway, his eyes fixed on 
the locomotive that was now swinging gently 
towards him. I heard a woman’s voice wildly 
shouting words of warning, and it was an in- 
stant before I realised that it was my own. 
The man on the gangway glanced down at me 
with ill concealed bewilderment. 

**Ma’am?”’ 

There was just enough inflection in the 
- American’s voice to suggest that, even if he 
were not in the presence of a madwoman, he 
was facing someone who was at least highly 
eccentric. I cried passionately, ‘“‘Bring it 
down! Quickly!” 

The face that looked down at me was clean 
shaven, with the strong jaw and well defined 
features that suggested a man who was 
accustomed to command. It was not an 
altogether handsome face, for there was a 
broadening at the bridge of the nose suggest- 
ing that at some time it had been broken, and 
it gave the man an air that would have been 
somewhat forbidding, had it not been for the 
hint of humour about his mouth. 

‘Down, ma’am?” he enquired at last. 
‘May I ask why?” 
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‘‘Because it will fall if you do not.” In spite 
of my agitation I did all I could to speak 
clearly and rationally. “‘I saw a man loosening 
one of the chains. Be quick! I don’t think you 
have much time...” 

A pair of unexpectedly blue eyes from 
which all traces of humour had suddenly 
vanished studied me keenly for a fleeting 
instant. Then, decision made, their owner 
leaped into action. 

‘“Mr. Jones—bring her down! Right now! 
And everyone else out from under, quick as 
you can!”’ 

‘Aye, sir!’ The foreman had been standing 
close enough to hear what I had said and his 
shouted orders galvanised his men into swift 
and effective work. There was a rush of steam 
and a clatter of machinery from the cranes as 
they slowed, stopped and then began to lower 
their burden back to the ground. It was 
apparent that the men had understood well 
enough the imminent danger, for they had all 
drawn back from the vicinity of the heavily 
laden raft as it came slowly down. Soon it was 
no more than six feet from the ground and 
safety—five feet—a yard... 

My eyes were fixed on the corner nearest to 
me when with a screech of tortured metal the 
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chain wrenched itself free of its weakened 
attachment and the raft dropped the final foot 
to the cobbles with a rending crash. Splinters of 
wood and stone flew up and the impact sent a 
shudder through the solid stone beneath my 
feet, but mercifully the locomotive remained 
upright and undamaged. 

Beside me, the American said softly, 
‘Jesus...’ Then, ““Your pardon, ma’am. I’ll 
be right back.”’ 

I watched him run down the gangway and 
over to the locomotive that was once again 
standing solidly on the dockside, while the 
labourers, shocked into silence, closed in 
around it. [he American bent down over the 
corner of the raft that had come free and then 
conferred with the foreman in low tones, 
evidently issuing orders for the necessary 
repairs before returning to my side, grim 
faced. 

‘You say you saw a man tampering with the 
chain?”” His voice was harsh with repressed 
anger. 

I nodded. ‘“‘Yes.”’ 

‘You would recognise him again?” 

I ran my eyes over the crowd around the 
locomotive and found, rather to my surprise, 
that the red-haired man was still there, work- 
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ing unconcernedly with the others. I pointed 
to him without hesitation. “It was he. That 
man who has just turned his back to us.”’ 

My companion gave a short exclamation, 
then shrugged his broad shoulders. ‘“‘I’ll see 
that the foreman keeps an eye on him, but it’s 
the most I can do. He’ll deny everything, of 
course, and there’s no way of proving...” 
He broke off abruptly and his, strong hand 
closed upon my arm. “‘Forgive me, ma’am. 
This has been a shock to you. Best you rest 
for a minute, should you care to come 
aboard.”’ 

Pale I must have been, or there would have 
been no reason for his sudden concern. Never- 
theless I was about to protest that I was quite 
well when my legs felt suddenly weak beneath 
me. It seemed absurd that this should be so now 
that the danger was over, yet I was glad enough 
to allow myself to be led up the gangway, across 
the deck of the ship and into a plain but 
comfortably furnished saloon. I sank into a 
chair gratefully, and smiled apologetically as I 
refused my host’s offer of a glass of brandy. 

‘There is no need, I do assure you. I shall be 
recovered in a minute.”’ 

‘*That’s more than would have been said of 
some of those dock rats if you hadn’t spoken 
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up when you did.’”’ My host poured himself a 
drink and swirled the brandy in his glass 
reflectively before he went on, ‘‘My name is 
James Maxwell, ma’am, of Pittsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, and I am in your debt. If you hadn’t 
had the sense to warn me when you did, a 
good half dozen men might well have been 
killed, quite apart from whatever damage 
would have been caused to the locomotive.”’ 

“But,” I exclaimed, “‘why should that man 
loosen that chain? What possible reason 
could he have had for wanting his friends 
killed?” 

‘I doubt if he’d given overmuch thought to 
that,’’ James Maxwell told me grimly. ‘“‘For 
such men it’s their opinions—or the opinions 
of some rogue who pays them—that count, 
and God help the rest of us.’’ He swallowed 
half of his drink at a gulp and then smiled 
suddenly. “‘As you have probably noticed, 
Wasssresi<”” 

‘*Sheridan.”’ 

“Your servant, Miss Sheridan. As I was 
saying, you can hardly have helped but notice 
that I am not exactly popular in these 
parts.” 

I found myself smiling back at him, for his 
frankness was engaging. ‘“‘Some of those men 
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made that very clear,’’ I agreed. “‘Although I 
confess I do not understand .. .”’ 

‘“What an American is doing transporting a 
British railroad locomotive to Russia?”’ 

I nodded. ‘‘Something like that.”’ 

James Maxwell said slowly, ““Maybe you 
have to have lived in Russia before it makes 
sense, Miss Sheridan.”’ 

“And you have?”’ 

He laughed, this time with real amuse- 
ment. “I surely have. For more than five 
years now. Went there to work for an 
engineering business, importing factory 
machinery.” 

For some reason it had never occurred to 
me that there might be Western business men 
living and working in the land of the Czars, 
and I said as much. 

‘American, British, French—St. Petersburg 
is full of them,” James Maxwell grinned, 
then corrected himself. ‘“‘Well, maybe not 
full, but it can seem that way. The foreigners 
sort of get together and make their own com- 
munity. I reckon there are a good many Euro- 
peans who’ve lived there for years without 
having seen much more of the country than the 
streets between their offices and their home. 
Seems kind of a waste, but if you’re set on it, 
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It's possible to do business that way.” 

“But this is not your way.” I realised that 
as I spoke the words they were a statement 
and not a question.. 

‘‘No, but then it was different for me. Soon 
as I arrived I had to travel a good deal, fitting 
gear into one factory or another. That way I 
got to know the country—picked up the 
language,”’ James Maxwell hesitated, staring 
across the saloon as though he was seeing the 
endless countryside he seemed to have made 
his second home. He said slowly, “It’s a 
Strange thing. Russia’s a big country—there’s 
room to breathe in it, same as there is back in 
the States, but what makes it different is that 
everyone there is living in the past. If it 
wasn't for a lot of outsiders trying to make a 
buck the whole damn place would be like 
something out of a history book.” 

“And so,” I concluded, ‘“‘you sell the 
Russians railroad locomotives.”’ 

“Well, someone has got to,” Maxwell 
admitted frankly. ‘‘I tell you, Miss Sheridan, 
that country’s crying out for railroads. 
There’s not a chance of the Ruskies laying 
them down for themselves—if they think 
about them at all it’s as a kind of toy, so I 
turned in my old job a couple of years back 
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and started laying down railroads for hauling 
lumber and shifting coal. No passenger work 
as yet, but I’m busy enough.”’ 

I could well imagine that he was busy, 
indeed the man seemed to radiate an air of 
restless energy. I asked, “And you buy all 
your locomotives in England?”’ 

He said frankly, ““Well, you can’t get them 
made up in Russia, that’s for sure, and ship- 
ping railroad stock all the way from the States 
works out expensive. But next to an 0-8-0 
from the Baldwin shops in Philadelphia, you 
British make the best locomotives in the 
world, so I do my marketing here.”’ 

‘With or without a war.” 

James Maxwell met my glance steadily. 
“It’s not my war, Miss Sheridan. I’m a 
citizen of a neutral country, and if there are 
workshops over here ready and willing to sell 
me what I want, then I’m ready and willing to 
buy it.” 

It was, I supposed, a reasonable enough 
point of view. ‘“That man who tried to loosen 
that chain just now...” 

Ves?’ 

“Do you think he agrees with you?”’ 

‘Frankly, Miss Sheridan,’’ Maxwell told 
me calmly, “I don’t give a tinker’s curse 
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whether he does or not. Like I said, maybe he 
thought it was the patriotic thing to do. Or 
maybe he was slipped a couple of pounds by 
someone who doesn’t like me. On the other 
hand he could be plain mad. Have it any way 
you like, but I don’t intend to let him or 
anybody else stand in the way of legitimate 
business.” Abruptly, he changed the subject. 
“And you, Miss Sheridan. Are you bound for 
overseas also?”’ 

‘I leave for the Crimea with the 101st 
tomorrow,” I told him. “I go as companion 
to Lady Corbin.”’ 

“Whose yacht awaits her ladyship, as I 
have seen,’ James Maxwell observed dryly. 
“How long a passage do you expect to the 
Crimea?”’ 

‘“T'wo weeks, as I understand.” And then, 
when he made no comment, ‘‘And you, Sir, 
travel to St. Petersburg?”’ 

“No, the locomotive is for delivery at 
Verna, on the Black Sea.” 

I stared at him in surprise. “Verna? But 
that is surely no great distance from the 
Crimea?”’ 

“No,” he agreed. “But far enough. Your 
little war is fortunately confined to the area 
around Balaclava and Sebastopol. You may 
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find it hard to believe, but the majority of 
Russians still don’t even know that they are at 
war.” 

I said instinctively, “‘But surely that is 
ridiculous.” 

‘Ridiculous that the great British Empire 
should go to the trouble of going to war 
without anybody noticing it??? James Max- 
well checked himself abruptly. ‘‘Your par- 
don, Miss Sheridan, I was forgetting myself. 
I had no right to speak in such a manner to 
someone to whom I am deeply grateful. I 
only wish there was some way in which I 
might be of service in return.”’ 

I rose to my feet. ‘‘Please,”’ I said,‘‘there is 
no need.”’ 

“Must you go so soon?”’ 

I thought of Dove Street and the unhappy 
girl who awaited me. ‘Indeed yes,”’ I said, “‘I 
have an appointment. . .”’ My voice trailed 
away. 

James Maxwell looked at me curiously. 
“Ves?” 

I said slowly, ““This ship—do you have 
complete authority over her? Over what she 
carries?” 

“Sure. I chartered the whole ship. The 
Russians may not be all that clever, but when 
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they want something, they’ll pay for it.” 

I said, “‘If I have indeed been of service to 
YOR TFS 

‘You are well aware that you have.”’ 

I drew a deep breath. ‘‘Then,”’ I said, “‘I 
think that perhaps there is something you can 
do for me.”’ 

And as well as I was able I told him about 
Jane Rogers. 
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Bf AM not sure what I expected as my first 
| glimpse of the port of Balaclava, but the 
A two weeks spent aboard the yacht Vimerro 
left me totally unprepared for its reality. 
With an experience of sea travel limited to 
the rigours of a Cross Channel packet, the 
elegant ritual of life aboard a private yacht 
came as a revelation. The splendour of the 
dining saloon, with its rosewood panelling 
alternating with mirrors of etched glass, the 
heavy carpeting beneath one’s feet and the 
flawless service during the meals, gave the 
impression of living in an exclusive and 
exceptionally well ordered hotel. 

On most days we were in sight of the big, 
four masted transport on which the regiment 
had embarked, and I found myself thinking 
how very different conditions must be aboard 
that heavily laden vessel. Between her decks, 
hundreds of men, as well as their arms, horses 
and equipment of every kind would be stowed, 
and I could well imagine the misery that would 
be caused if even a minor storm blew up. Nor 
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was I made easier in my mind during our first 
days at sea by the sight of a wisp of smoke on 
the horizon. I knew well enough that it marked 
the progress of the. Joseph Bingham, but as Sir 
Henry had given orders that we were to keep 
station with the transport, the speedier 
American ship soon fled away into the distance 
and was seen no more. 

Although it seemed grossly unfair i in prin- 
ciple that in wartime wealth should be allowed 
to purchase such privileges as I was enjoying, 
nevertheless I found it hard to criticise the 
Corbins’ personal enjoyment of their pos- 
sessions. Had there been some trace of vul- 
garity, some want of restraint in either their 
surroundings or in their manner of life it would 
have been simple to condemn it all as a tasteless 
exhibition of nouveau richesse, but the truth was 
that the simplicity of their own meals and the 
generally quiet demeanour of Sir Henry and his 
wife made this impossible. True, Lady Corbin 
drank rather more than a lady in her position 
might be expected to, but I now understood the 
reason for her indulgence, and if it distressed 
me at all, it was now only because I knew it 
meant she was in pain. Far more in my thoughts 
was the fate of Jane Rogers who, in response to 
my plea, James Maxwell had undertaken to 
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take to Varna aboard the Joseph Bingham. 

‘“She’ll land a fair way from where you’re 
going,” he had warned me, “‘but I’ll do my 
best to see her started on the right road. If 
she’s a girl who’s used to looking after herself 
I guess she should make it to Balaclava 
without too much trouble.”’ 

On carrying the news to the corporal’s wife 
I had been at pains not to belittle the hazards 
and uncertainties involved, but the girl had 
thanked me with tears in her eyes and 
declared that it was the answer to her prayers. 
Yet as I stared out towards the horizon each 
day I would have given much to know that 
she was safe and not regretting her decision. 

Day followed day in the strange limbo that 
is the world of the ocean traveller, so that it 
was almost with surprise that I awoke one 
morning to find that the coast of Russia had 
come up mysteriously during the night and 
that we were already making our way up the 
long, narrow inlet that led to the port of 
Balaclava. 

I stood at the rail and let my eyes dwell on the 
bare brown hills that were drawing steadily 
closer and told myself that somewhere behind 
them I should find Charlie. I did not at that 
moment question how this was to be brought 
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about, sufficient was it that I had come this far 
in search of him. I gave scant thought to the 
fact that beyond that coastline lay nigh on four 
thousand miles of alien soil, the greater part of 
which few Europeans had ever seen. I put out 
of my mind all that I had heard regarding the 
army’s mounting casualties, of the thousands 
of sick, or of the disquieting rumours already 
circulating in England regarding the direction 
and even the possible outcome of the war. All 
that mattered was that I had reached my goal, 
and that if my brother was still alive nothing 
should prevent me getting him back. 

I shivered a little and drew my cloak about 
my shoulders, for it was now early November 
and already the wind carried a hint of the bit- 
ter chill that was to come. Further along the 
rail the colonel and his wife, already fully 
dressed, were staring eagerly at the land in a 
manner that suggested two old war horses 
who had scented the smoke of battle once 
again. [he scent of battle! I winced at the 
stench that drifted out to sea from the land 
and wondered at its source. But then 
Balaclava harbour was before us and I was 
startled at the astonishing number of vessels 
that were already there. Not one in two had 
succeeded in finding a mooring against the 
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ramshackle quay, and many lay nose to tail in 
a forest of bare spars. 

A cursory glance at the surface of the har- 
bour was sufficient to show that the waste of 
all these ships must have simply been thrown 
overboard since the day they arrived, and in- 
deed it was difficult to detect so much as a 
gleam of water, so clogged were the hulls 
with filth. Nor was that the worst aspect of 
that sorry place, for as the Vimetro moved 
slowly ahead a single glance over the side 
showed that our own hull was pushing aside a 
horrifying stew of driftwood, dead and 
bloated horses, the offal of a score of army 
cookhouses and much that I had no wish to 
identify. The smell that rose up defied 
description, and even as I watched in disgust a 
party of soldiers appeared on shore and began 
to empty barrel upon barrel of butcher’s offal 
into the already noxious tide, while only a few 
yards further on men in loose fitting Eastern 
clothes dragged and pushed the body of a 
wretched camel towards a similar sordid 
grave. 

By some fortunate chance our transport had 
secured a convenient berth and already the 
majority of men appeared to have landed and 
were standing about in groups or making their 
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way down gangways laden with every kind of 
equipment. 

‘‘A poor sort of place,” Sir Henry observed 
without emotion, making his judgement 
apparently in the size of the quay or some 
other purely military consideration. 

‘‘Poor!”’ I made little attempt to keep the 
disgust from my voice. ‘“The whole harbour is 
rotting about us! Is there no one here in charge 
of such matters?” 

“I have no doubt there is, and he is probably 
doing his best.’’ Sir Henry studied me with a 
trace of amusement. “‘Come, Miss Sheridan, 
this is your first sight of active operations. Did 
you think that war was prettily scented? I 
assure you that the sights on a field of battle are 
a good deal worse.”’ 

For a moment I felt ashamed of my out- 
burst, because there was no denying that 
what the colonel said was true. Both he and 
his wife were seasoned campaigners to whom 
dreadful sights were so familiar as to be 
commonplace, whereas I was no more than a 
pampered civilian, whose experience of war 
was confined to stirring accounts in the 
newspapers and well executed paintings of 
galloping chargers. Yet though I acknowl- 
edged my youth and inexperience, there still 
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remained with me a feeling of outrage at the 
sight of so much filth and squalor. War might 
be horrible, and indeed I had no means of 
assessing what horrors were still to come, but 
there seemed little reason for making it worse 
than it had to be. Dead animals could surely 
be burned, the refuse of cookhouses and 
ships’ galleys decently buried. Only the 
woeful lack of the most elementary organis- 
ation could account for the sights about us, 
but I made no further comment, well aware 
that it was not my place to air my views on 
such matters. 

‘‘I don’t imagine I shall have much time to 
myself for the next few days,’ Sir Henry 
observed to his wife. “If you and Miss 
Sheridan would care to go ashore I’ll send 
someone over with a couple of nags to show 
you round.”’ 

My heart leapt at his words, and I stared 
out over the Russian landscape with quick- 
ening interest. At first sight, Balaclava was 
hardly a place to kindle the imagination, for it 
consisted of no more than a little township of 
simple houses clinging to a high ridge of land 
that virtually enclosed the harbour. Here and 
there along the ridge I could discern an oc- 
casional ruined tower, although whether this 
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condition was due to age or gunfire I had no 
means of knowing. The only other buildings 
on the drab, stony slopes were a dozen freshly 
erected military huts, and patches of tents 
that sprouted like mushrooms almost every- 
where. 

On an impulse I asked Sir Henry how far 
we were from the battlefields, and he pointed 
to the valley beyond the town. ““Those guns 
you hear are no more than two or three miles 
away. Sebastopol itself cannot be more than 
ten miles to the north. A backwater we may 
appear to be, Miss Sheridan, but I assure you 
that we may well be too near for comfort 
before we are done.”’ 

A backwater! The colonel’s words came 
back forcibly to me the following morning as, 
in the company of a middle-aged captain by 
the name of Parker, Lady Corbin and I rode 
out on a pair of regimental remounts to enjoy 
a glimpse of Russia at first hand. I was wear- 
ing a green serge habit that I had brought 
with me with little confidence that it would 
ever be called into use, and in company with 
my employer’s choice of grey, topped with a 
rather arresting Spanish hat of scarlet velour, 
we must have made a novel sight as we 
followed our guide along the waterfront. 
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Seen at close quarters, I found myself 
sickened even more at the sights that Sir 
Henry—and indeed everyone else—seemed to 
accept as quite natural in a town behind the 
fighting lines. Evidence of men wounded in 
battle was something I had prepared myself 
for, but it was the almost universal presence 
of the sick that struck home to me more than 
anything else. True, most British troops that 
I saw looked fit enough, but this was far more 
than could be said of their wretched Turkish 
allies, who seemed to be lying motionless in 
the doorway of almost every building. 

‘“They’re inside well nigh every building 
too,’ Captain Parker informed me when I 
ventured to comment on the sight. “To tell 
you the truth, ma’am, they die faster than we 
can bury them.” 

‘But what is it they die of?” 

‘“Typhus mainly. Not cholera as yet, thank 
God, though we’ll have that before we're 
through.” 

Lady Corbin asked shortly, ““Hospitals?”’ 

The grizzled captain shook his head. 
‘*There’s one here of a sort for British troops, 
and another at Scutari, though from what I’ve 
heard any man with sense would be better 
doing his dying in the open air.’’ He changed 
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the subject abruptly. “‘Come, ladies, I’ll show 
you where you may ride at a canter and 
breathe fresh air for a while!”’ 

We were glad enough to accept the invi- 
tation, and taking the Kadikoi road, the three of 
us were soon speeding across the open country 
that lay between the twin ridges that enclosed 
Balaclava port. When we stopped to give the 
horses a breather, Captain Parker pointed to a 
stretch of high ground that rose from the plain 
some two or three miles distant, looking for all 
the world like an upturned boat. ‘“‘Causeway 
Heights, ladies! It may well be that history will 
find a place for them, since Lord Cardigan’s 
charge with the Light Brigade.”’ 

““My husband was telling me that he had 
heard something of that action,”’ Lady Corbin 
acknowledged. ‘‘He seemed of the opinion that 
there is a good deal about it still to be 
explained.”’ 

Captain Parker said shortly, ‘‘There are 
many who would agree, ma’am. When six 
hundred men are ordered to attack fixed 
artillery over a mile of open ground there is 
much to explain—even though half the men 
and five-sixths of the horses are no longer with 
us to demand an explanation.” He paused for a 
moment, then added in a low voice, “I fought 
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the Sikh Wars, ma’am, in India. There were 
some hard sights there, but at that charge... .”’ 

I asked quickly, ““Were you riding in the 
charge yourself, Captain Parker?”’ 

“Yes, ma’am. I was.”’ 

*‘I—I have a brother, Lieutenant Sheridan, 
who has been reported missing. Was he also 
there?”’ 

Captain Parker shook his head. ‘‘Your 
brother was not lost in the charge, Miss 
Sheridan. I understand that he undertook a 
patrol of the enemy positions the previous 
evening and failed to return.”’ 

In as steady a voice as I could manage, I 
asked, “Is it likely that he is dead?’’ 

‘To tell you the truth, Miss Sheridan,”’ the 
captain said awkwardly, “‘we don’t know one 
way or the other. But his body has certainly 
not been found, nor that of his horse for that 
matter.” 

‘Then, surely,’’ I exclaimed, “‘he can only 
be a prisoner!”’ 

‘One would hope so,’ Captain Parker 
admitted. ““Though it is only fair to tell you 
that the Russians go to great pains in order to 
let us know the names of their prisoners, and 
so far there has been no mention of Mr. 
Sheridan having been taken.”’ 
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How like Charlie to put himself in a pos- 
ition of danger, I thought, and yet how 
understandable. Charlie, as I knew only too 
well, had not the money to purchase his pro- 
motion, when a captain’s commission could 
cost a subaltern fifteen hundred pounds. So 
long as the army permitted commissions to be 
bought and sold, it was no wonder that poor 
but ambitious officers would take almost any 
risk in the hope that it might win them brevet 
rank. 

Lady Corbin said suddenly, “Thank you, 
Captain, for telling Miss Sheridan as much as 
you Know about her brother. Would you Say 
that there is further information to be 
gathered elsewhere?”’ 

Captain Parker shrugged his shoulders. 
‘There is always Mother Seacole.”’ 

“Mother Seacole?”’ 

The captain laughed. “It is strange to find 
someone who has never heard of her.’’? He 
paused, as though choosing the words that 
might serve him best. ‘“Mrs. Seacole owns an 
establishment known as the Spring Hill Hotel, 
a few miles from here, below Kadikoi. ‘Hote]’ 
may be a somewhat generous description of the 
place, but certainly it sells food, and at a pinch 
can put a customer up for the night.” 
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; ‘And how,’’ Lady Corbin asked, “‘has this 
Mrs. Seacole become so well Known?” 

‘She is a large lady of Jamaican extraction,”’ 
Captain Parker informed us. “She is a sound 
organiser and cook, as well as an exceptionally 
competent nurse if the need arises. The men 
swear by her—confide in her—borrow off her 
too, I believe. In consequence, Mrs. Seacole 
has sources of information that I am quite 
sure our own intelligence services cannot 
possibly match. If there is anything further to 
be learned on this side of the lines about your 
brother, Miss Sheridan, I am quite certain 
that Mother Seacole will be aware of it.”’ 

‘There is nothing to be lost by asking, in 
any event,’ Lady Corbin observed. “‘Let us 
visit this formidable lady without delay.”’ 

As Captain Parker had warned, Mrs. 
Seacole’s hotel proved to be a modest estab- 
lishment, little more than three large huts 
beside an abandoned railroad track. There 
was no station, and no sign of trucks or 
locomotives, save for a great pile of wooden 
ties on which a handful of soldiers were sit- 
ting smoking. A few primitive huts and a 
wooden church huddled together in the back- 
ground, and I presumed this to be Kadikoi, 
although it appeared bereft of life. Only 
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before the hotel half a dozen horses were 
tethered, the lances of their owners thrust 
upright into the ground beside the patient 
animals. We dismounted, left our mounts in 
the care of one of the pipe smoking soldiers, 
and went inside. Doubtless because it was 
still early in the day the plainly furnished 
dining room in which we found ourselves had 
no more than a handful of customers. There 
were scarlet jacketed soldiers sitting at their 
ease in front of unexpectedly orderly tables 
which boasted not only clean white cloths but 
napkins as well. True, the latter were mere 
strips of coarse calico, yet it was astonishing 
to note such a determined attempt at gentle 
living under such circumstances. It was ap- 
parent that the walls of the establishment 
consisted of no more than odd planks of wood 
roughly cobbled together, yet there were well 
framed pictures hung upon them and a more 
than respectable carpet covered the floor. 
Indeed, respectability seemed to be the key- 
note of the Spring Hill Hotel, and it was per- 
sonified in the appearance of Mrs. Seacole 
herself, a vast, brown lady who greeted us 
splendidly attired in a dress with a skirt of 
alternate scarlet and yellow satin flounces. 
Her assurance was such that it made her 
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extraordinary appearance seem to be no more 
than colourful. 

‘I am honoured that you ladies should be 
callin’ on me.’ Her voice was soft, with a 
hint of the West Indies in its inflection. ‘‘Is it 
supplies you’d be wanting? Things are not as 
easy as they were, but I’m still gettin’ regular 
shipments from Constantinople. Roast fowls, 
hams, tongues—lobster if we’s lucky, though 
the preservin’s not always so good. An’ 
wanesit: 07 

“It 1s not stores we have come about, 
Mother,’’ Captain Parker broke in. 

‘““No?”? The woman’s broad brown face 
creased into a smile that was totally without 
guile, though the dark eyes that were turned 
in my direction were alive and wary. 
‘Perhaps other necessities? I have little call 
for ladies’ clothin’, but I think I may find one 
or two pieces here and there. If the captain 
would care to take a glass of buttered coffee in 
the next room...” 

‘‘Miss Sheridan is seeking information 
regarding her brother.’’ Briefly, Captain 
Parker outlined my quest, and added with a 
smile, “It’s well known that precious little 
happens in these parts without it coming to 
your ears. Which is why I suggested that 
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Miss Sheridan should call on you.” 

Mrs. Seacole nodded, as though taking the 
compliment as no more than her due. To me, 
She said, “If I hears anything, then I shall 
surely tell you. But for now there’s only one 
thing...” 

I caught my breath. ‘‘Yes?”’ 

‘“M’s Sheridan, back home in Kingston we 
believes that a man know deep down inside if 
anything special’s goin’ to happen to him. 
An’ Mr. Sheridan, he called on me the day 
before he rode out on that patrol an’ he paid 
me what he owed me.”’ 

“But,”’ I protested, “‘if he owed you money 
was it not only to be expected that he should 
pay your” 

Through the open windows there drifted a 
sound like distant thunder that swelled, died, 
then swelled again. In the next room someone 
pushed back a chair and went outside. 
Mother Seacole looked at me and smiled 
faintly. ““The guns before Sebastopol,” she 
observed. Then in answer to my question, 
‘“M’s Sheridan, mostly my gentlemen don’t 
carry too much money in these parts—not 
officers, that is. They pays me when they take 
a draft on the paymaster every month or so, 
an’ if they owe me twenty, thirty pounds in 
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between it don’t cause me to worry. But your 
brother now, he didn’t owe me more than a 
few shillings. So how come that he rode all 
the way out here to pay me unless he just 
knowed that he wasn’t comin’ back?”’ 

I listened to her words with a feeling of sick 
dismay, because what the coloured woman 
was saying was only too true. I had little time 
for the occult, but even on the most rational 
plane it was well known that people engaged 
on perilous enterprises often received prior 
warning of death. Had this happened in the 
case of Charlie? ‘“Thank you,”’ I said huskily. 
‘You have been very kind.”’ 

‘*M’s Sheridan, I just wish that I could 
have given you more help.” The dark, 
fathomless eyes were on me again, and I 
would have given much to know the thoughts 
of this strange woman. “Perhaps you will 
take some refreshment before you leave?”’ 

I glanced at Lady Corbin, who smiled 
pleasantly but shook her head. ‘“Thank you, 
Mrs. Seacole, but our ride has already been 
longer than I had intended. Perhaps we may 
return another time.”’ 

“You will be most welcome.”’ 

We went out through the dining room, 
which had noticeably more customers than 
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before. A dark skinned boy of fourteen or 
fifteen was hurrying from the dispense with a 
tray of drinks, grinning broadly at the chaff 
he received from the waiting soldiers, while 
on the far side of the room a young woman in 
a grey serge dress collected empty glasses. As 
we passed she turned, and for a fleeting 
moment our eyes met and I saw that it was 
Jane Rogers. 

There are times when one’s instincts react 
with more than usual speed, and some un- 
spoken message passed between us, recog- 
nising the presence of the colonel’s wife. 
The railroad track only a few yards from the 
hotel explained well enough Jane Rogers’ 
speedy arrival, for whatever the state of 
hostilities at Verna, James Maxwell had 
evidently succeeded in putting her aboard 
some train that had reached the Crimea. 
Doubtless she had been glad to find work at 
the hotel in the knowledge that her husband 
would at least have an opportunity to visit her 
from time to time. I turned away with as little 
sign of recognition as the girl gave herself and 
followed Lady Corbin back to the horses. 

We bade Captain Parker goodbye at the 
foot of the Vimeiro’s gangway, and I gave the 
colonel’s wife my arm as she mounted it, 
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marvelling not for the first time at the ten- 
acity of purpose that kept her in the saddle in 
spite of her disabilities. At no time during the 
morning’s ride had she shown any sign of 
flagging, despite the fact that her tall grey 
mare had been nervous and mettlesome after 
her confinement aboard ship. Nevertheless 
Lady Corbin’s face had adopted the set look 
that I had learned to recognise as her defence 
against the admittance of pain, and I would 
have given much to be able to help her. When 
we reached the yacht’s forward cabin, Lady 
Corbin sank with relief into one of the thickly 
upholstered chairs and looked at me with a 
wry smile. | 

“Get me a brandy and seltzer, girl. And 
one for yoursef.”’ 

I went to the superb mahogany buffet where 
bottles and cut glass decanters were held in 
hand high wooden compartments against the 
movement of the vessel and did as I was bid. 
During my early days with Lady Corbin I 
might well have excused myself on the grounds 
that brandy in the morning was not to my taste, 
but now I compromised by pouring myself a 
small measure, subsequently keeping my hand 
stretched around the glass so that the paleness 
of its contents was less apparent. 
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Lady Corbin studied my hand with suf- 
ficient amusement in her eyes to suggest that 
she was well aware of my subterfuge, but she 
made no comment as she drank. Finally she 
said, ““Ihe regiment moves into camp north 
of the Woronzoff road the day after tomor- 
row.” 

‘Shall we go with them?’’ I asked. 

“We may ride with them during the move, 
but we shall return here at night.” 

‘And Sir Henry?” 

‘“My dear,’’ Lady Corbin said, ‘‘I would 
not presume to say. Probably he will live with 
his men for a time and return here when he is 
able. I have hopes he will not find it necessary 
to stay away too long. It is likely to be a hard 
winter, and he is no longer a young 
man.”’ 

‘Let us hope,”’ I said, ‘‘that Sebastopol will 
have been taken by then. I have heard it said 
that the war may be considered won when it 
falls.”’ 

My employer shrugged her shoulders. “‘Let 
us hope so, but in my experience wars always 
last longer than one expects.’’ She put down 
her glass and roused herself with an effort. 
“We had best change. Come back when you 
are ready and help me with my letters.”’ Then 
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as I rose: “‘And by the way, that young 
woman...” 

I said, rather in the manner of a schoolgirl 
caught out in some wrongdoing, ‘“‘Which 
young woman, Lady Isobella?”’ 

“You are well aware of the young woman 
in question, Hannah, but if you wish me to be 
explicit, I refer to the soldier’s wife we saw 
working at the hotel. Her name, I believe, is 
Mrs. Rogers.”’ 

I had been a fool, I thought, to imagine that 
I was capable of noticing something that this 
formidable woman had not. ‘‘Yes,”’ I agreed 
uneasily, ““her name is Rogers.”’ 

‘‘And if my memory serves aright, her 
husband is a corporal in Number Two 
Company. She is also with child.”’ 

I said quietly, ‘“That is correct.”’ 

I do not Know quite what it was in my mind 
to say, but Lady Corbin held up her hand to 
stop me. ““My dear, I do not ask how that 
unhappy girl came to be here. All I have to 
say is this. [That I have seen enough of the 
world to know that this will be a cruel place 
when winter comes. It will be no place for 
any woman, not even those hardened drabs 
who have followed the drum for the last 
twenty years.” 
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“But... I began. 

Lady Corbin shook her head imperiously. 
‘““No, you will allow me to finish. I do not 
know, nor do I wish to know if you assisted 
Mrs. Rogers to come out here illegally. But I 
would remind you that army regulations are 
sometimes framed for the benefit of all con- 
cerned, and we defy them at our peril. And if 
you did encourage that foolish girl to follow 
her husband out here, I suggest that any ill 
that befalls her will be your responsibility.”’ 

I said nothing, because indeed there was 
nothing to be said. I saw now that if I had had 
any sense I would have closed my ears to Jane 
Rogers’ pleas and refused to interfere in mat- 
ters about which I knew nothing. True, I had 
meant well enough, but what excuse was 
that? 

My distress must have been evident, 
because Lady Corbin’s voice was a shade 
gentler as she changed the subject. ““You had 
best go and get out of your habit. We have 
work to do.”’ 

Gratefully I fled to the privacy of my cabin, 
my eyes stinging with the hot tears of remorse 
for something of which, until that moment, I 
had been not a little proud. 


* * * 
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On the morning that I watched the 101st set 
out for camp there was nothing to suggest 
that so routine an operation might end in 
disaster. The day itself was fine, staff officers 
had ridden in from the Commander in 
Chief’s headquarters to confirm the site, and 
the troops had marched out of Balaclava in 
column with as much precision as if they had 
been drilling in Hyde Park. 

I sat watching them from the back of the little 
bay mare that had in effect become my own, 
and the companies made a brave sight as they 
marched north, each headed by its own officers 
and with the long procession of baggage 
wagons following on behind. I did not know, 
but guessed with fair certainty that Jane Rogers 
would be among the regimental wives in the 
baggage train. Discreet enquiries had made it 
clear that it was by no means unknown for a 
soldier’s wife to smuggle herself abroad with- 
out permission, some even going to the lengths 
of dressing in uniform in order to board a 
transport. Many were discovered and put 
ashore, but those who reached their destination 
were usually accepted without further ques- 
tion. With the other women, I thought, Jane 
Rogers would find companionship and, with 
luck, some sort of rude comfort. 
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I rode with Lady Corbin to the flank of the 
marching column, and I could not help notic- 
ing the number of fashionably dressed women 
who stood, either in: little groups or with their 
officer husbands beside them, to see us go. To 
judge by their modish crinolines and bonnets 
and the youth that showed in their faces they 
were by no means old campaigners, such as the 
woman who rode at my side. Nor for that mat- 
ter were they as myself, persons who were in 
the Crimea through the chance dictates of their 
employment. Far more likely was it that they 
were present simply as a diversion, extra- 
ordinary though such a thing might seem. 
And yet Sir Henry had told me himself that 
the high fashion of Brussels had ridden out in 
their carriages in order to watch the battle of 
Waterloo. Perhaps, I thought, it was common 
for some women to treat the sight of death 
and bloodshed as some kind of spectacle 
arranged for their amusement. 

The march to Causeway Heights, beyond 
which lay the regiment’s camp, took little 
more than two hours over the dusty, level 
ground, but once the higher land was reached 
the pace slowed, for there was now little more 
than a rough track that wound gently up- 
wards, so that all that could be seen of the 
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column were small groups of men marching 
stolidly forward, their rifles at the trail. Over 
the crunch of boots and creak of wagon 
wheels the sound of cannon fire sounded 
much nearer than it had back at the quay. In 
spite of my misgivings I felt a tingle of excite- 
ment at the thought that I must now be 
almost within sight of the batteries. 

Suddenly someone out of sight shouted an 
order, the body of men nearest to me came to 
a halt, and a moment later a young ensign 
trotted back towards us. He stopped at the 
sight of his colonel’s wife and raised a hand to 
his cap in salute. 

“What is it, Mr. Reynders?”’ 

The boyish face broke into a grin. “The 
staff, as usual, ma’am. It would seem that 
their reading of the map is at fault and we’re 
going out of our way.’’ 

‘‘So we turn about and go back?”’ 

‘They say that there’s another track 
further up that will correct the fault, but the 
head of the column still seem to be marching 
forward.’ Without warning the company 
began moving again, and the ensign gave an 
exclamation of surprise, swung his horse 
round and spurred back the way he had 
come. 
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I glanced at Lady Corbin. ‘Should we 
follow?”’ 

“There would seem little point in going 
back now. Presumably the staff officers will 
discover the correct route, even though they 
are clearly exhibiting their usual incom- 
petence.”’ 

If I had any doubts about her decision I did 
not voice them. Quite possibly, I thought, it 
was always like this, for indeed I had seen little 
so far to give me confidence in the way military 
affairs were handled, although to judge from 
Lady’s Corbin’s tight lipped expression of 
disapproval today’s move was being even more 
mismanaged than usual. But for better or for 
worse I rode on, while the soldiers tramped on 
aimlessly and officers cantered between the 
files, ordering and counter ordering, their 
tempers growing shorter as the confusion 
about them increased. Had it been possible to 
see more of our surroundings all might have 
been well, but the regiment was blundering its 
way through one of the many shallow defiles 
that seemed to run from side to side of the 
causeway and which made it impossible to see 
further than fifty yards in any direction. I could 
hear the men grumbling bitterly to each other, 
and I could not blame them, for it was clear to 
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all that something was gravely amiss. 

Over the tramp of feet and jingle of harness 
I was suddenly aware of a sound that was new 
to me—a rushing noise high in the air with a 
curious, almost musical note. The soldier 
marching nearest to me heard it too, for I 
heard him say, “‘Holy Jesus!” in a soft Irish 
brogue an instant before the shell burst just 
above us. 

‘*Dismount!’’ someone shouted, and I would 
gladly have obeyed, had I not been fully 
occupied fighting for control of my terrified 
mount which was plunging wildly as fragments 
of metal rained about us. As though the first 
shell had been a signal, a further series of 
explosions rocked the defile and in an instant, 
heedless of my efforts to restrain her, my mare 
turned and bolted. 

Keeping my seat as best I could, I burst 
through a scene of indescribable confusion. I 
felt my hair fall about my shoulders as my hat 
blew away. Fitful scenes flashed before me— 
of shouting men scattering beneath the shell 
bursts, of an officer’s horse rearing and fall- 
ing back upon its luckless rider, of other 
officers on foot, swords drawn, doing their 
best to bring order to individual groups of 
grim faced men. Once my mare pounded like 
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a mad thing along a track that was virtually 
empty before we came upon another knot of 
red jacketed men, and once I glimpsed a line 
of unfamiliar, grey coated troops on the bank 
above me and heard a crackle of musket fire 
behind me as I hurtled on. 

I did not know then, nor did I ever 
discover, whether our column had been sur- 
prised by a body of Russian troops or if it had 
simply blundered into enemy held territory. 
Whatever the reason, the resultant chaos 
seemed well nigh complete. Ahead of me a 
handful of straggling British troops were 
coming towards me at the double with some 
of the regiment’s women running at their 
side, and I thought for one horror filled 
moment that I would ride them down. God 
knows, I could have done nothing to prevent 
it, but mercifully my mare stumbled to a halt 
before any harm was done. 

The terrified animal stood with heaving 
sides in the middle of the track, with myself 
in little better shape, but both redcoats and 
women went past me with never a glance. It 
was only when I thought in some numbed 
fashion that I was all alone that a hand 
gripped my bridle and I looked down into the 
wild eyes of a young infantryman. 
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“Miss Sheridan! Miss .. .”’ 

There were two gold chevrons on the red 
sleeve, and looking back to the young, 
desperate face I knew instinctively that this 
could only be the corporal who was Jane 
Rogers’ husband. 

I leaned down towards him. “‘Yes—what is 
it?” 

“One o’ the women just told me. It’s Jane! 
The wagon went over an’ she fell out. She’s 
sick wi’ the baby or something. For Gawd’s 
sake, Miss, lend me your ’orse and let me get 
to ’er! The bitches just left ’er there...” 

The ear rending crack of a mortar shell 
exploding nearby made the world rock about 
me, and the boy who had been shouting at mea 
moment before fell suddenly against the neck 
of my mare as though he had been struck by 
some giant hand. He coughed harshly and a 
trickle of blood ran suddenly from the corner of 
his mouth. For a split second he looked 
up at me imploringly, then he muttered, 
‘““Miss—Miss .. .”” as his eyes went blank and 
he let go the bridle and slipped down to his 
knees, rolled over and lay still. 

I looked down at Corporal Rogers’ body, 
shocked out of all normal compassion. I noted 
in a curiously detached way that there was a 
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ragged tear through the tight stretched red 
serge, where a fragment of shell must have 
struck, and I realised, almost clinically, that 
with such a wound the man could only be 
dead. 

Wildly I glanced about me for someone to 
whom I could turn for help, but already the 
fleeing soldiers and their women had vanished 
round a bend in the track. From somewhere 
behind me came a deep throated shout and a 
rattle of musket fire. As a cloud of acrid black 
smoke drifted towards me on the wind I turned 
my head in the direction to which the unhappy 
young corporal had been running. Somewhere 
along that track was his wife, suffering and 
alone, and into my mind came the memory of 
Lady Corbin’s words. “Jt was you who en- 
couraged that unfortunate girl to come out here in 
that condition. If any harm befalls her, it will be 
your responsibility...” 

They had seemed harsh words at the time, 
but I realised now that they had been true. 
Had it not been for me, Jane Rogers would 
have been in England at this moment, lonely 
and with little money to be sure, but safe, 
whereas now . . . On impulse I urged my 
mount on along the empty track. What I 
might do to help the girl even if I succeeded 
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in finding her I had no idea. All I did know 
with absolute certainty was that I could not 
leave her to her fate. 

To my surprise I found her with less trouble 
than I had expected, for within a quarter of a 
mile I saw that the track was blocked by one of 
the 101st’s baggage wagons. The two horses 
that had drawn it lay stretched out dead in the 
shafts, and the wagon itself was canted over at a 
crazy angle, the broken spokes of one wheel 
pointing up at the sky. I dragged desperately at 
the mare’s reins and somehow succeeded in 
bringing her to a stop as I glimpsed a huddled 
figure lying in the dust at the side of the 
road. 

“Jane!” I slipped from the saddle and ran 
to her. She was so still that at first I thought 
that I was too late, but at the sound of my 
voice she opened her eyes and struggled to sit 
up. 
‘Oh Miss—Miss—you shouldn’t be here...” 

‘Quiet,’ I told her in a voice that for some 
strange reason no longer seemed to belong to 
me. ““Don’t try to move. You'll be all right.” 
But even as I spoke the words I felt a chill 
feeling of dread. The girl’s face was chalk 
white and the eyes that stared up at me were 
full of pain and fear like some wild thing. 
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Even as | bent over her the frail body con- 
tracted in a sudden spasm of agony. 

“Oh God, emsarce she whispered. ‘“The 
baby . 

I stayed where L was and gripped her hand 
while I fought down my own panic. I knew 
nothing of the realities of birth, indeed my 
knowledge of the whole process of repro- 
duction was of the very sketchiest, for Aunt 
Sophie had been less than forthcoming on 
such matters, and in France I had been too 
young to be particularly interested. Never- 
theless I had gathered enough to recognise 
that I was present at a crisis that could well 
end in death. There was a sound of horses on 
the road behind me and I felt a quick surge of 
relief, for now at least there would be 
someone to ride for the nearest surgeon. 

I turned to welcome the newcomers, and in 
that moment the world seemed to come to a 
stop, for it was not the great grey horses and 
scarlet uniforms of the British cavalry that 
met my eyes but a group of heavily armed 
men mounted on small, shaggy coated ponies. 
The riders were dressed in loose, blouse-like 
jackets, belted at the waist, and with what I 
took to be cartridges held in small pockets, 
high on each breast. Instead of breeches their 
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legs were covered in rough canvas panta- 
loons, the ends stuffed into the tops of short 
boots, and in place of helmets they wore caps 
of rough sheepskin. The men’s Mongoloid 
faces, in most cases adorned with thin, droop- 
ing moustaches, were expressionless, save for 
a savage cruelty that glittered in their narrow, 
almond shaped eyes. Something I had read 
long ago came back to me as I stared up at 
them, and I realised with cold, sickening fear 
that I was facing not only Russian cavalry but 
those dreaded, pitiless horsemen from the 
Steppes, the Cossacks. 

My life had been a sheltered one and until 
that moment I had never known what real 
fear was like, but now it swept over me as a 
new experience, cold and numbing. I did not 
rise to my feet for I knew instinctively that 
my legs would not have supported me. 
Nevertheless I forced myself to speak steadily 
as I asked in Russian, ‘‘What do you want?” 

The foremost Cossack bared his yellow 
teeth in a dreadful smile as he glanced at his 
fellows. ‘‘Zepecha!”’ he said softly. ‘“Women!”’ 
He threw a leg across his pony’s back and slid 
to the ground, the others following suit. They 
came towards me with a terrible purposeful- 
ness, and for the first time I was conscious of 
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their overpowering smell—a foul blend of 
stale sweat, horse and uncured hides. 

I cried desperately, “‘Please, I beg of you! 
This woman is very ill. She needs help!”’ 

Inhuman in their silence, two of the 
Cossacks seized me and flung me on my back. 
For a moment I thought that I was to be killed 
on the spot, but then I knew that for me the 
end was not to be so mercifully swift. My legs 
were dragged apart and with the combined 
grips of four men I was spreadeagled, while a 
fifth dragged the skirt of my habit aside, his 
free hand fumbling at the belt about his own 
waist. I cried out something, I know not 
what, but was silenced by a brutal blow 
across my face. I moaned in agony, only half 
conscious of the fact that the man whose foul 
breath was panting in my face had paused, 
disconcerted at the discovery that beneath my 
habit I was wearing breeches and boots. 
Abruptly, the moment of silence was broken 
by a single word. 

Wait!’ 

I opened my eyes to find that another rider 
had joined the group. Sprawled on the 
ground as I was, it was the horse that first met 
my eyes. It was no Cossack pony, but a 
magnificent black that towered above me like 
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a statue. I raised my eyes to the rider who sat 
his great mount like a centaur, taking in first 
the long, pearl grey jacket, the immaculate 
boots and then the splash of colour that was 
some order on the Russian officer’s chest. He 
looked down, and I was staring into a smooth, 
clean shaved face of a man I judged to be in 
his late twenties. It was a face that might well 
have been painted by Goya, the ruthless 
strength of the mouth, the high cheekbones 
and dark, smouldering eyes combining to 
form the arrogant good looks produced only 
after a score of generations of aristocratic 
breeding. It was a face that, as I looked at 
it, was a mask of controlled fury, and my 
intended ravisher rolled off me hastily and 
stumbled to his feet. 

"tEacellency ..: 7? 

There was a sudden rasp as the officer drew 
his sword and my eyes remained fixed in 
fascinated horror as the sunlight flashed on 
the bright steel as it slashed down. I had fully 
expected the Cossack’s head to leap from his 
body, but it was the flat of the blade that 
struck him across the temple with a sickening 
crack, dropping the man unconscious where 
he stood. 

I whispered to the men who still held me, 
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‘““Let me go!”’ and they released me hastily 
and shuffled to their feet. Overcome with 
sudden revulsion for my enforced attitude I 
rose too, but I had underestimated the effects 
of the past few minutes. No sooner was I 
upright than I felt deathly cold and my sur- 
roundings lurched about me, the strength 
draining from my legs. In a moment I would 
have fallen but as I stood there trembling I 
saw the rider on the black horse sheath his 
sword with a swift movement and then, like 
an eagle taking his prey, he swept one steel- 
like arm beneath my shoulders and lifted me 
on to his saddle bow. I lay still for a moment, 
my hair spilling over his chest and my face 
close to his. Suddenly the mask of his anger 
dropped away and his teeth showed white 
against the olive tan of his skin as he said in 
French, “I am enchanted, mademoiselle. 
Count Nikolai Kovinski, at your service!”’ 
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' T could only have been for a moment, but 
| ix: seemed to stand still as I was held in 
the Russian officer’s arms, the arch of his 
mount’s glossy black neck as motionless as the 
group of Cossacks who stood staring up in 
silent fear. Reason told me that time could not 
be frozen indefinitely. Soon the horse would 
move; even in their brutish resignation the 
Cossacks would at least shuffle their feet, and I 
myself could scarcely remain for ever with my 
head pressed against my rescuer’s chest. And 
yet it was extraordinarily pleasant to stay where 
[ was, for the arm that held me was curiously 
reassuring, for all that it belonged to an enemy. 
Reassuring? If truth be told I think it was more 
than that, for even at that first moment I had 
been aware of a kind of shock, a sensation 
unlike anything I had experienced before. It 
was as though the mere touch of this man had 
kindled a fire within me, and as I lay there 
within the circle of his arm I had no thought 
either of the past or future, but only that I 
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wished this curious moment of unreality to go 
on for ever. 

Abruptly, the world came back to life. The 
great horse snorted and reared its head and 
the arm about me tightened as shellbursts 
made the ground shudder. From just above 
me I heard my captor’s voice ask quietly, 
‘“What is the matter with that woman down 
there? Is she wounded?”’ 

Without turning my head, I said, “‘No, she 
is in labour.”’ 

‘And you English call us barbarians! What 
in the name of God is she doing on a 
battlefield in that condition?”’ 

I said shortly, “‘Does it matter? I think she 
was thrown from that wagon. She may well 
die if she doesn’t get proper attention soon.”’ 

There was a hint of amusement in the voice 
of the man who held me as he acknowledged 
the force of my argument. ‘“‘You are practical, 
at any rate.’’ Swiftly he changed to Russian and 
the rasp of authority was back as he addressed 
the waiting soldiers. “Make a litter. Use 
coats—rifles—anything you can find in that 
wagon. Then put that woman on it. With 
care!”’ 

‘As your Excellency wishes.”’ 

I watched as the Cossacks went about the 
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business of making a litter with what they 
found ready to hand, and I had to admire 
their ingenuity as they slipped musket barrels 
through the sleeves of abandoned British 
greatcoats and fastened them together to 
make a rough but adequate stretcher. Then as 
they turned towards Jane Rogers, I said, ‘“Let 
me down. I must go to her.”’ 

Count Kovinski dismounted without com- 
ment and reached up to help me down. Once 
again I was conscious of a strange excitement 
as he held me briefly in his arms and his dark 
eyes stared searchingly into mine. 

“This woman. She is your servant?”’ 

I remembered something my old nurse had 
said about the special: relationship enjoyed 
by the servants in many Russian families, and 
I was tempted to nod assent. At least, I 
thought, it might prevent me losing sight of 
the unfortunate young widow, but the sheer 
unlikelihood of my employing anyone in her 
condition counselled caution, ‘‘Not exactly,”’ 
I replied, “‘but she is indeed my responsi- 
bility.” 

‘“So.”” The count released me and waited 
while I supervised the placing of Jane Rogers’ 
pain racked body upon the greatcoats. 

“Try not to worry,’’ I whispered to her. 
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“You are being taken to a doctor.” She stared 
at me wild eyed, but there was nothing in her 
gaze that suggested recognition, and I turned 
away with a heavy heart. 

The Russian officer looked at me queryingly. 
‘It is perhaps a mile to headquarters and the 
nearest surgeon. Are you able to ride?”’ 

I glanced round and noticed with surprise 
that my mare was still with us, standing 
patiently with a Cossack holding her bridle. 
‘“Thank you, yes,”’ I said. “‘Quite able.”’ 

My captor nodded as though satisfied. 
‘“My man will lead you, and the others will 
follow with the woman. For your own sake I 
would suggest that you make no attempt to 
escape.”’ 

Few things could have been further from 
my thoughts at that moment, for even had 
there been no wiry Cossack gripping firmly at 
my mount’s bridle, I had no longer any idea 
in which direction the British forces lay, and 
certainly I lacked the strength for flight. In- 
stead, I rode numbly ahead of the litter, little 
noticing or caring where I was being led. I 
knew only that all at once there were rows of 
entrenched cannon around me, manned by 
grey uniformed troops who stared at me with 
open curiosity as we went by, and further on 
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groups of tents and tethered horse, with all 
the general paraphernalia of a command post. 

Possibly as a reaction from my experiences I| 
was suddenly conscious of feeling desperately 
tired, so much so that I was scarcely aware of 
my predicament. At one of the larger tents 
Count Kovinski dismounted and disappeared 
inside, and a moment later an orderly emerged 
and hurried away through the fast gathering 
crowd that encircled me. A few more minutes 
and he returned in company with a grey 
bearded officer of late middle age who was 
clearly a regimental surgeon, for he went 
straight to the litter and after a single glance at 
its occupant curtly ordered the Cossacks to pick 
it up and follow him. I watched Jane Rogers 
vanish among the grey clad soldiers with a feel- 
ing of thankfulness that at last she was now in 
competent hands, and that for the moment I 
could do no more. 

“Will you please come this way? General 
Nofikoff wishes to speak with you.”’ I realised 
that Count Kovinski had returned and was 
standing at my side, and I dismounted 
without comment, doing my best to smooth 
back my loose hair into some semblance of 
order before following him into the tent, 
where an elderly, thick set officer with white 
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moustaches and a heavily braided uniform 
was sitting at a plain wooden table, a young 
staff officer by his side. The general’s rather 
florid face did not alter as I entered, nor did 
he rise, and I felt hostility in the cold grey 
eyes that stared into mine. I had expected 
him to address me in French, which I knew 
was used almost universally by any of his 
countrymen with a claim to a position in 
society, but to my surprise he spoke in 
Russian. 

‘‘May I ask your name, madame, and how 
you come to be in an area of war?” 

‘“My name,’’ I told him, ‘tis Miss Hannah 
Sheridan, and I am employed as a companion 
to a British officer’s wife. As for how I came 
to be here,”’ and I glanced at my captor, “‘I 
suggest that you ask this gentleman. It was he 
who made me his prisoner.”’ 

‘“How is it that you speak Russian?”’ 

‘“My nurse was Russian. I learnt the 
language from her as a child.” 

The general frowned. “It is customary to 
employ Russian nurses in England?”’ 

“No,” I admitted, “‘but I was living in 
France at the time.’’ I gathered my courage 
and went on, “‘General, it must be clear that I 
am not a combatant. Would you not consider 
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returning the other Englishwoman and myself 
to the British lines?”’ 

‘*Niet.”’ The refusal was so instantaneous as 
to sound automatic. “‘I regret, madame, that 
matters cannot always be arranged as easily as 
that. It will be necessary to detain you while 
certain enquiries are made.”’ 

“You will keep women prisoners on a 
battlefield?”’ 

The heavy shoulders moved slightly in a 
shrug of dismissal. “It was not I who brought 
you to a battlefield in the first place. Never- 
theless I shall endeavour to care for you 
somewhat more efficiently than your own 
countrymen seem to have done. You may pro- 
ceed under escort to Sebastopol.’’ The pale 
eyes moved sideways. ‘Captain Kovinski, you 
will please make the necessary arrangements.”’ 

“Very well, General.”’ 

I found myself outside again, with the 
count at my side. In answer to my unspoken 
query he said shortly, “‘It is only a few miles, 
and you will be more comfortable in the 
town.’ And added as an afterthought and 
with the slightest flicker of a smile, ‘“Always 
providing the British are not bombarding it.”’ 

‘Shall you be escorting me there?”’ 

He shook his head. “‘I regret, madame, that 
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my duties do not permit me that pleasure. I 
shall write a note to the authorities asking 
that proper accommodation be found for you. 
After that, you will be escorted there by a 
suitably respectable sergeant.”’ 

‘Thank you,” I told him, in genuine 
gratitude. ““And Mrs. Rogers?”’ 

‘*That is for the surgeons to decide. If you 
wish, I.can have enquiries made.”’ 

But enquiries produced only the brief 
message that the woman in question could 
not yet be moved, and so I rode on to 
Sebastopol with only the company of an 
elderly and taciturn sergeant of horse with 
whom, by the time we reached the town, I 
had long abandoned any attempts at conver- 
sation. We went first to some kind of public 
building that was apparently serving as 
a military headquarters, where my guard 
presented the letter he had been given and we 
were then directed to a two storied galleried 
building that announced itself in faded letter- 
ing to be the Hotel de 1’Europe. 

It had been clear as I rode through the streets 
that in peace time Sebastopol must have been a 
thriving little port, for the harbour was exten- 
sive and the town itself not unattractive, with 
white painted, pantiled houses climbing up the 
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hillside in a pleasant confusion that looked 
more Greek than Russian. But at the same time 
I was shocked by the devastation of war. Clearly 
Sebastopol had already suffered heavy bom- 
bardment, for many of the buildings were 
roofless and stood abandoned, with crumbling 
walls, while the streets were littered with 
uncleared rubble, about which wild looking 
dogs roamed. The hotel itself, although dirty 
and untidy, remained undamaged and I was 
surprised to observe that its patrons were still 
mainly civilians, although a middle aged major 
with an empty sleeve pinned across his uniform 
jacket occupied the manager’s office and 
greeted me courteously as I entered. 

‘Since the fortunes of war have brought 
you here, madame, we shall do our best to 
make you comfortable. And as I am sure that 
you would not wish to have a guard upon 
your door, may I suggest that you give your 
parole that you will not attempt to escape?”’ 

“Very well,” I promised. To give my word 
was, I knew, no more than a formality, for 
since my mare had been led away by the 
sergeant there seemed no means by which I 
could possibly escape. 

‘In that case I shall have you shown to 
your room.’’ The officer broke off as a slim, 
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dark haired young woman came into the 
office and I regarded her with open admir- 
ation, for I had rarely seen a face of such 
perfection—a perfect oval, the pale, flawless 
skin serving to dramatise the darkness of her 
eyes and the fresh red of her lips. The decep- 
tively simple dress of rich, burgundy silk, 
with its collar of creamy lace showed off her 
beauty admirably, yet though her movements 
were graceful there was an air of restlessness 
in her bearing that bore out the trace of 
petulance I detected in her mouth. Never- 
theless as she stood there she was a lovely 
creature, and I was in no way surprised when 
the one-armed major got hurriedly to his feet 
in order to greet her. 

‘‘Ah, Princess! May I be of service to you?”’ 

The girl was regarding me with a curiosity 
that was at once frank and verging on the 
point of insolence. ‘‘So,’’ she said finally, in 
French, “‘it is true, then. We have won a great 
victory and captured some sort of English 
governess!” 

To his credit, the major looked slightly em- 
barrassed. “It is true,’’ he said, “‘that by some 
mischance this lady ventured into Russian 
territory. May I have the honour to present 
Miss Sheridan—the Princess Irina Alanova.”’ 
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I forced myself to smile as I said quietly, 
‘It was a mischance that I greatly regret, but 
I imagine such matters must be accepted as 
‘the fortunes of war.”’ 

The princess smiled back at me with a quick, 
almost childlike change of mood. Her glance 
took in my dress and she said pleasantly 
enough, “If one must be captured, at least a 
riding habit is a serviceable garment for day 
wear. Unless, of course, one’s wardrobe has 
been captured too.”’ 

‘* am afraid, Princess,’’ I said, ‘“‘that I was 
not so fortunate. Indeed, what you see upon 
me is all that I own in the world!”’ 

The girl pouted. ““Then it is plain that one 
cannot believe anything one hears. Someone 
assured me that the English travel quite com- 
fortably with only a toothbrush for luggage.” 

‘Alas,’ I told her, “‘at this moment I cannot 
even claim that much.”’ 

‘“Then it is for me to extend the courtesies 
of war,” the princess said quickly. “I shall 
ask my maid to let you have a few necessities 
at once.”’ 

“You are most kind.”’ 

‘“‘No, it is nothing. Perhaps I too shall be 
captured one day, then someone may do as 
much for me.”’ 
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I went up to my room feeling a little puzzled 
by the meeting and angry with myself that I 
should have been offended at the girl’s 
reference to “‘an English governess’’. From the 
viewpoint of a princess there could be precious 
little social difference between a governess and 
a companion, and at least she had been ready 
enough to offer help to someone who was, after 
all, her country’s enemy. I found myself 
wondering what a young woman in her pos- 
ition could conceivably be doing in war torn 
Sebastopol, before dismissing the matter as 
none of my concern as I looked about me. My 
room was simply furnished in pine, its only 
decoration being a single religious picture 
upon the wall before my bed. Nevertheless it 
was clean and I welcomed it, for weariness was 
coming upon me in great waves. I had no desire 
for food, and when a fresh faced peasant girl 
tapped on my door bearing in her arms a 
nightgown and toilet articles I thanked her and 
retired gratefully to bed. 

I awoke the following morning with a 
curious feeling of being in a kind of limbo, 
which for all I knew may well be a common 
enough sensation for prisoners of war. For 
once I had no duties to perform, nor on the 
other hand had I the freedom to make my 
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own amusement. However, I brushed and 
tidied my riding habit as best I could, and the 
thought occurred to me that it might be 
within the terms of my parole to take a walk, 
but a glance out of the window at the roaming 
packs of dogs in the street outside discour- 
aged me. [he knowledge that I was some- 
thing of a curiosity made me reluctant to 
spend much time in the public rooms of the 
hotel, but in the end I was driven downstairs 
in search of something to read. 

‘I think there are a few books in the card 
room,”’ the one-armed major told me, ‘‘but 
do not hope for too much. This is not 
Petersburg, you understand, and even if this 
old shack of a hotel ever had a library I should 
imagine most of it has been stolen by now. 
But look, by all means.” 

I thanked him and went into the shabby little 
room he had indicated. It was deserted, and its 
half dozen small tables were covered with dirty 
wine glasses, crumpled military notices and the 
general rubbish of an understaffed hotel. 
However, I discovered half a dozen battered 
volumes on a shelf, and as I took the first one 
down I chanced to glance out of the window in 
time to see Count Kovinski in the act of 
dismounting before the hotel. He tossed his 
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reins to the huge, fur capped soldier who ac- 
companied him, and I saw him salute and smile 
a quick greeting to someone out of sight. 

I studied the dusty volume in my hand and 
saw that it was an old guide book to the 
Crimea, its pages well thumbed and stained. 
Had Count Kovinski come with news of my 
future? I wondered. I considered going out to 
meet him, but decided that it was hardly the 
role of the captive to welcome her captor, and 
in any case the major in the manager’s office 
could tell him where I was to be found. It was 
as I was standing there with the guide book in 
my hand that I heard a murmur of voices out- 
side the open door and the count saying, 
‘Come, Princess, will you not reconsider and 
join me at luncheon?”’ 

‘T would gladly, were it possible, Nikolai 
Alexandrovitch,”’ Princess Irina’s light, slightly 
breathless voice was unmistakable. ‘“‘But I 
have promised to take it with my aunt in her 
room, and she is not likely to release me from 
that obligation.”’ 

“You could ask her and find out.” 

The girl laughed softly. ‘She has not 
forgiven me for deserting her the last time 
you were here. Perhaps on another occasion.”’ 

‘Alas, how am I to guarantee that there 
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will be another occasion?’’ the count’s voice 
answered. “‘Before your aunt relents I may 
well have fallen on the field of battle.’’ 

I could imagine the princess smiling and 
shaking her head, her eyes bright with enjoy- 
ment of the flirtation. “‘Nikolai Alexandro- 
vitch, you know perfectly well that you have no 
intention of coming to harm. It is well known 
that the Kovinskis all bear charmed lives!”’ 

I listened to the voices recede. Somehow I 
was not surprised that Nikolai Kovinski and 
the princess should be acquainted. They 
would, I thought, make a handsome couple 
and their rank gave them a strangely fairy tale 
quality, even though I was well aware that, 
thanks to the custom of conferring a father’s 
title on his sons during his own lifetime, the 
Russian nobility was constantly expanding. I 
perused the remaining volumes on the shelf 
half heartedly, but there was nothing that 
aroused my interest, and so I shook the dust 
off the guide to the Crimea and carried it 
from the card room, intending to return 
upstairs. But as I crossed the hall, Count 
Kovinski came out alone from one of the 
other rooms and strode towards me with a 
smile. 

‘“Good morning, Miss Sheridan! I trust you 
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spent a tolerably comfortable night?’ 

“Thank you, Captain,” I told him. ‘Your 
prisoner has no complaints.’? And indeed I 
could not help but feel that in the cir- 
cumstances it was slightly unreal that I 
should be greeting this man as though he 
was a normal part of the social round. My 
brother’s experiences, I felt sure, must have 
been very different. And yet—it was hard to 
regard the man who stood before me as my 
enemy. 

‘Tell me,”’ I asked, ‘have you any news of 
Mrs. Rogers?” 

The polite smile left the count’s face. ‘‘Ah, 
the woman we brought in with you. I spoke 
to our surgeon-major before I left, and he 
wishes you to know that her life is not in 
danger. Apparently she is a strong and 
healthy young woman and she will soon be 
herself again. Unhappily, she has—lost the 
child.”’ 

“I see.”” My heart ached for the unhappy 
girl and again I felt a sense of heartfelt 
remorse at the thought that, had it not been 
for my well intentioned meddling, things 
might have been otherwise. I said slowly, 
‘Poor woman. And she still does not know 
that I saw her husband killed at my side.” 
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‘I did not know that. Do you wish me to 
tell her?”’ 

I shook my head. In truth, I could well 
have wished that someone else carry out that 
particular duty, but I knew only too well that 
it could not be. It was my responsibility and 
mine alone, and nothing was more certain 
than that I could not shirk it. “‘No,”’ I said, ‘‘I 
had best tell her myself.’ 

‘In war it is better if wives stayed at 
home.”’ 

‘In this case,’’ I pointed out, “‘it is a little 
late to think about that.”’ 

‘I agree.”’ The count was plainly puzzled 
by my involvement with a soldier’s wife, but 
he did not press the matter. Instead, he 
changed the subject. “‘Perhaps you will give 
me the pleasure of taking lunch with me. I 
have something I wish to discuss with you.” 

I felt an impish desire to point out that I was 
aware of the fact that I was his second choice, 
but dismissed the thought immediately, angry 
with myself for such foolishness. So I thanked 
him formally, and we went into the dining 
room, where the shock of the bombardments 
had shaken much of the plaster off the walls 
and on to the floor. A few other guests were 
already seated, and they regarded me with 
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curiosity as an old Tartar waiter led us to a table 
half overshadowed by some kind of dusty palm. 
Without being asked, he went away and re- 
turned with two plates, on each of which was 
displayed something I correctly guessed to be a 
herring fillet and a small portion of red cab- 
bage. A bottle of vodka followed, and my host 
gave a wry smile. 

“Does your knowledge of Russian cooking 
match your command of the language, Miss 
Sheridan?”’ 

I shook my head. ‘‘Unfortunately it does 
not,’ I confessed. “‘“As I explained to the 
general yesterday, my nurse may have been 
Russian but our cook was French.”’ 

Count Kovinski smiled. “‘In that case I am 
sure you had no grounds for complaint. But 
in fairness I should explain that supplies of 
luxuries are daily becoming more uncertain in 
Sebastopol, although usually we eat better than 
this.”” He poked at the unappetising offering 
without enthusiasm. “‘I am inclined to say that 
we could hardly eat worse.” 

‘What is this dish called?’’ I asked, smiling 
at his distaste. 

‘I imagine it is meant to be zakuski—what 
you would know as hors d’oeuvres. On any 
self respecting table there would be a dozen 
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dishes at least—sturgeon, pressed caviar, 
sucking pig, cold salmon, game patés and so 
on. A mouthful of one is the custom, followed 
by a mouthful of vodka.”’ 

‘And to follow?”’ 

The count’s dark eyes looked reflectively 
into the distance. ‘‘Hazel grouse cutlets,’’ he 
said at last. ““And perhaps a quail pie, with 
truffles 4 la Périgueux.”’ 

I laughed. ““You misunderstand me. What 
are we going to have today?”’ 

““Oh!”? He made a grimace. “‘Kulibayaki, so 
called. A little meat and a lot of rice. I know, 
because I looked in at the kitchen as [| 
passed.”’ 

‘“You take your food very seriously.” 

He showed white teeth in a quick smile. “But 
naturally. Everyone takes food seriously. Ex- 
cept, of course, the English.’”’ At the word his 
expression changed. “‘Unfortunately we have 
other things than food to discuss. There is the 
question of your future.” 

There was something in his manner that 
warned me that it heralded bad news, and I 
awaited it in silence. 

‘‘T had hoped,’’ the count went on reluc- 
tantly, “that some means could have been 
found whereby you could have been returned 
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to your countrymen—possibly as an exchange 
for one of our own captured officers. But, 
alas, it does not seem likely that this will be 
possible.” 

“May I ask why not?” 

‘It is the decision of General Novikoff. 
And as the general officer commanding in the 
area in which you were captured, his orders 
on the matter cannot be entirely flouted.” 

I sat very still while the full meaning of the 
words sank in. I had not realised until that 
moment just to what extent I had taken it for 
granted that all would eventually be well, and 
that my stay in Russian hands would be a 
limited one. In my heart I had not thought it 
possible that the Czar’s forces would want to be 
bothered with a woman as prisoner of war, and 
the charm and consideration of my captor had 
lent force to the argument. Now, it seemed, I 
had been terribly wrong. Doing my best to 
keep my voice steady, I asked, ‘‘Why is the 
general behaving in such an extraordinary 
manner? Officers are exchanged as a matter of 
course if they are sick or badly wounded. 
Surely the same arrangements can be made for 
a woman?” 

“One would have thought so,’? Count 
Kovinski agreed, “but you chose to be cap- 
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tured at an inopportune moment. For one 
thing, the general’s son, a lieutenant of 
cavalry, was killed only a few days ago, and it 
would appear that in this case a father’s grief 
has counted for more than the usual military 
courtesies. Also...” 

“There is another reason?” 

The count said shortly, ‘“The general is not 
satisfied with your explanation regarding the 
presence behind our lines of a woman who 
speaks excellent Russian. French, yes, for 
that is a tongue common to all people of 
education, but Russian is another matter. 
The English do not enjoy a high reputation as 
linguists.”’ 

I said defensively, “‘But you were present 
when I explained how I learned that 
language!”’ 

‘“Unfortunately,’’ Nikolai Kovinski pointed 
out, “‘the general is still not convinced. If you 
stay here he may very well decide that you 
should be interrogated as a possible spy.”’ 

‘A spy!’ I stared at him in disbelief. ““But 
that is ridiculous!”’ 

The count nodded. “‘That is also my 
opinion. But the authorities may well be 
more suspicious. In any case, if you were to be 
questioned by our intelligence authorities the 
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matter could drag on for months—even years. 
Certainly you would be sent to Moscow and 
even Siberia. And it is a well known fact that 
prisoners who go to either place have an un- 
fortunate habit of becoming—mislaid.”’ 

I felt myself growing pale. Sheltered 
though my life at Bolton Park may have been, 
I had still read enough of the terrible 
northern penal settlements of the Czar to feel 
genuine terror at the thought that I might be 
sent there. 

I said slowly, ““You warn me that this may 
happen if I stay here. But what choice do I 
have in the matter?” 

My companion poured himself a small glass 
of vodka and swallowed it at a gulp. ‘‘There is 
an alternative,” he admitted at last. ““You have 
probably noticed that there are more civilians 
of rank in this hotel than you might expect in a 
town that has been so often under fire.”’ 

“Yes indeed,” I agreed. ‘‘Some are quite 
elderly, and few seem of the class of people I 
would have expected to live in a little coastal 
town. I had the pleasure of speaking with one 
yesterday, the Princess Irina Alanova. She 
was charming.”’ 

‘Yes, is she not?’? Count Kovinski agreed 
quickly. ““The Princess is as charming as she 
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is beautiful.’’ He hesitated, as though he 
would have needed little encouragement to 
enlarge on the subject, but apparently he 
changed his mind, for he went on, “‘As you 
have rightly guessed, these people are not 
natives of Sebastopol, but people of con- 
sequence from Moscow or Petersburg who 
have lands or other interests in the Crimea 
and now find themselves discommoded by 
the present war. The military naturally have 
first claim on all transport, but in the 
circumstances it has been decided that 
something must be done to help them. That 
is why I have been ordered to bring them 
together here so that they may be taken north 
to safety under a proper escort. If you wish—I 
would suggest—that you go with them.” 

I stared at him in genuine bewilderment. 
‘But where should I go?’’ I demanded at last. 
“How can I go? You have said yourself that 
I am a prisoner here.”’ 

‘It could be—arranged.’’ The count leaned 
forward urgently. “Listen. We are agreed 
that it is in your interest to leave the Crimea. 
Now, since the death of my father last year I 
myself am head of my family. My estate is 
east of Petersburg, at a place called Kirovna. 
It has been with my people, father and son, 
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since the days of Peter the Great. If you went 
there, I think you would be safe.”’ 

For a moment there was silence. Then I 
asked coldly, “‘And in exactly what capacity 
would I go there, Captain Kovinski?”’ 

The man on the other side of the table 
studied me with eyes that were for a moment 
devoid of expression. Then, unexpectedly, he 
gave a shout of laughter. “The virtuous 
English miss! Siberia before dishonour!”’ 

My immediate thought was that as he was 
laughing at me, it meant that my doubts 
about his proposal were unfounded. But 
almost at the same moment I found myself 
wondering if, given the choice, I would in- 
deed have chosen Siberia. It was a curiously 
disturbing thought, and all the more so 
because I, as the questioner, was in a position 
to demand an honest answer. And I had to 
admit that dishonour, and all it entailed, at 
the hands of Count Nikolai Kovinski, seemed 
preferable to interminable sordid imprison- 
ment in the frozen wastes of Siberia. Aunt 
Sophie would have been horrified at the 
thought, but when I tried to imagine how 
Lady Corbin would have dealt with the situ- 
ation I suspected that she would have agreed 
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with me, though probably in more pungent 
terms. 

Something of my thoughts must have 
shown in my face, because Kovinski asked, 
“What amuses you?”’ 

‘“‘Nothing,”’ I lied. 

‘‘On the contrary,’’ he said disconcertingly, 
‘“‘vyou were asking yourself what your answer 
would have been if I had indeed demanded 
your virtue in return for saving you from 
Siberia.”’ 

His reading of my thoughts had been so un- 
canny that I felt the colour come into my face, 
and I cried angrily, “‘You take advantage of 
your position, sir!”’ 

‘Indeed, I do not. I simply pay you the 
compliment of treating you as a beautiful 
woman whom good fortune has brought into 
my life.’’ Count Nikolai dropped his banter- 
ing tone and went on, “‘Listen, Miss Sheri- 
dan. At my home, Rybakovo, I have my 
grandmother and two sisters. If I accepted 
you as my responsibility, you could go there 
as the girls’ companion—call it what you will. 
It would be by no means a one-sided arrange- 
ment, for it is high time they had someone to 
put a polish on both their manners and their 
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English. Truly, it would be an admirable 
thing for all concerned.”’ 

“It sounds delightful,” I agreed, ‘“‘but I can 
hardly imagine the authorities agreeing to it.” 

“Oh, they will agree,’ the count said 
carelessly. “Repatriation is one thing, but 
protective custody is something else again.”’ 
Then, as he noted my surprise, ‘“You must 
understand, Miss Sheridan, that in the army 
of his Imperial Majesty influence is not en- 
tirely a matter of military rank. The Kovinski 
title is one of the oldest in Russia. My grand- 
mother—whom I fear you will find a some- 
what formidable old lady—was lady in 
waiting to the last Czarina; my late mother, 
Lady of the Bedchamber in her turn. I myself 
am a graduate of the College of Pages and 
served as aide to His Majesty before I was 
twenty-one. So I assure you that if I choose to 
take you into my household nobody—literally 
nobody—will say that this thing cannot be 
done.”’ 

He was arrogant, I thought, and yet in 
some strange way I did not find it distasteful. 
One might even say that it had its own 
fascination, this casual awareness of rank and 
family that must have come down unchanged 
through the long centuries. 
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Aloud, I asked, ‘“‘How old are your sisters?”’ 

Count Nikolai’s eyes lit with sudden 
warmth. “Helena Alexandrovna is fourteen. 
She will, I think, be a great beauty. Anna is 
two years older. Very serious. Once, when 
she was younger, she wanted to become a 
nun.”’ 

‘I think quite a lot of girls do,”’ I said. 

“Did youe”’ 

I shook my head. ‘‘No.”’ 

‘Tl thought not. You do not have the air of 
une religieuse.”’ 

I was not sure whether this was meant to be 
a compliment or not, and to change the sub- 
ject I asked, “And your home? I know 
nothing of how people such as you live in 
Russia.”’ 

He said moodily, “Well, do not expect 
great splendour. I do not know how it is in 
your country, but here an honoured name 
does not necessarily mean great wealth. True, 
I have more than seven thousand acres and 
four hundred serfs, but sometimes I think 
that the one is needed to keep the other.”’ 

‘And the house, Rybakovo?’’ I queried. 
‘How do you translate that? The Fisher- 
man’s Place?’’ 

‘Something like that,’ Count Nikolai 
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agreed. “It’s called the Fisherman’s Place 
because the Kovinski who built it was sup- 
posed to have thought of very little else ex- 
cept his favourite sport. I don’t think anyone 
in the family has held a rod since but we’d 
never dream of calling the place anything 
ehe:< 

““Tt’s beautiful?” 

‘For me it is.”” The count smiled reflec- 
tively. ““When first you see it you are coming 
from the road, you understand. You drive 
through the birch grove, and if the sun is low 
the light seems to make the trunks of the trees 
move. And when you come out into the open 
land it stretches out before you for ever. In 
summer it is yellow with barley, shimmering in 
the heat, with the sky a hazy blue. But in winter 
it is bitter. In winter there is nothing but the 
good soil—and an old church made of wood 
that has gone silver with age. Then you ride 
over a little rise in the ground and suddenly you 
can see the house waiting for you—long and 
low and white, because it is mostly of wood that 
has been painted. In the centre there is a big 
porch with tall columns where we sit during 
the summer. And cherry trees, where the girls 
tie their hammocks, and my old nyanana who 
comes out to greet me and say, ‘You will be late 
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for supper, Nikolai Alexandrovitch... ”’ 

“*Stulle”’ 

He smiled fleetingly. ‘‘No, not still, for she 
has been dead these many years. But when I 
think of the house it is always with her stand- 
ing there.’’ He came back abruptly to the 
world about him. “‘Well, Miss Sheridan, will 
you ride through the birch grove and see it all 
too? It may be a long time before I see it again 
myself, but I shall send my man, Boris, with 
you. He was born on the estate and loves it as 
I do. And this woman, Rogers. Naturally, 
you can take her, too.”’ 

I had not any choice, I thought, and I was 
not sure that in my heart I wanted any. 
Aloud, I asked, ‘“‘Why do you do this for 
me?”’ 

Count Nikolai’s eyes burned into mine. For 
a moment he said nothing, as though con- 
sidering the question. Then he shrugged his 
shoulders and said carelessly, ‘“We Kovinskis 
seldom worry about our reasons. Let it be 
sufficient that it pleases me to be of service 
to you. Now, are you prepared to leave 
Sebastopol with the others or not?”’ 

‘I am prepared,”’ I said. 

That night as I lay in bed I wondered what 
my brother Charlie was doing and where he 
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might be. Wherever it was, some instinct told 
me that he was no longer in the Crimea, and 
if this were true I had more hope of finding 
news of him in the north, where I was bound. 
I tried to picture him in my mind, but I was 
drifting into sleep and I found it hard to recall 
his face. And indeed as I slept I dreamed not 
of Charlie but of a forest of silver birch with 
the sun shining low through the dappled 
branches that stirred and shimmered as I rode 
past and on up the long rise to the great white 
house of the fisherman that awaited me. 
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REAM I might, but in reality it was 
| )« be January before I set eyes on 
” Rybakovo, and by then it seemed as 
though I had been travelling well nigh for 
ever. I had dreamed, back in Sebastopol, of a 
great white house set in a measureless plain, 
bright with sun. And in the manner of 
dreams I had approached it without the aid of 
any rational transportation, drifting spectre- 
like over the ground. But when at last it 
became clear that the end of my journey was 
at hand I began to think with some apprehen- 
sion that perhaps reality and imagination 
might be further apart than I had bargained 
for. 

Why, I wondered, had I not dreamed of 
snow? I shrugged down in the wolf skin schuba 
that enveloped me, grateful for the bulky figure 
of the sleigh driver in front of me who in some 
measure shielded me from the biting wind that 
swept across the endless flat landscape. Beside 
me, Jane Rogers, similarly furred, sat primly 
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upright, looking about her with what I was 
relieved to recognise as an air of lively, if disap- 
proving interest. With the news of her hus- 
band’s death coming so close on the loss of her 
child, I had at first feared that the shock might 
prove more than the girl could bear, but I had 
underestimated the wiry strength of that 
apparently frail body, as well as the resilience 
of her character. Born into a world in which 
poverty, sickness and death were everyday 
hazards, she seemed possessed of an instinctive 
will to survive that awed me a little, just as I 
was amused by her cheerful assumption that 
any part of the world beyond the city of Lon- 
don was peopled exclusively by barbarians, 
whose antics she observed with good 
humoured tolerance. 

As though aware that she was in my 
thoughts, Jane pointed and said suddenly, 
‘“‘Look, Miss. There’s a village ahead.”’ 

Without understanding a word of English, 
Boris, the burly orderly that Nikolai had sent 
to accompany us, caught the gesture and 
edged his shaggy pony nearer to the sleigh. 

‘It is Kirovna. Thanks be to God we are 
now on His Excellency’s land.”’ 

I raised my voice in order to make myself 
heard above the steady thud of the horses’ 
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hooves and the jingle of their belled harness. 
‘‘How far is it now to the house?”’ 

The big man’s broad face creased into a 
smile. “Five verst, perhaps. No more.”’ 

It had been so very far, I thought, and now 
it was no more than a couple of miles to our 
destination. I tried to tell myself that after all 
we had endured since leaving Sebastopol it 
mattered very little what manner of place 
awaited us, so long as we could at last call a 
stop to ceaseless travel. With a conscious 
effort I forced myself to study the modest line 
of cabins that were approaching, telling 
myself that at least this community was more 
significant to us than the many similar ones 
through which we had passed already. 

Boris kneed his pony closer to the sleigh 
and pointed to a notice mounted on a post at 
the side of the road. ‘‘Can the Barinya read 
that?” 

It was a question the burly orderly must 
have asked a score of times already, and he 
never seemed to grow accustomed to the fact 
that I could read Russian as well as speak it, 
any more than he grew weary of the jest that 
was to follow. Nevertheless I was loath to 
detract from his amusement, for although his 
presence was a reminder of my status as a 
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prisoner, his good humour and clumsy kind- 
ness had endeared him to both Jane and 
myself. There was also something rather 
touching in his insistence on addressing me 
as “‘Barinya’”’, an honorific which did not 
mean quite as much as its literal translation as 
‘“Baroness”? might suggest, but which was 
still a good deal more respectful than the 
situation warranted. So to please the man I 
read out: ‘“‘Kirovna. 45 men. 176 cows’’, and 
because I knew that it was expected of me I 
added, ““They seem to have forgotten to men- 
tion the number of women.”’ 

‘In Russia we do not count women!’’ Boris 
slapped a hand to his thigh delightedly, and 
the shapeless fur coated figure of the yemst- 
chick at the reins shook with sympathetic 
laughter. 

Beside me, Jane sniffed disdainfully, for 
without understanding the words she had had 
the joke explained to her sufficiently often 
already to know that it was being repeated yet 
again. “It wouldn’t ’arf be interesting to see if 
they'd say all that in front of their wives,” she 
observed. ‘“They may reckon as they don’t 
count women, but for all we know it’s really 
the women what don’t count the men.”’ 

I smiled, aware of a feeling that men would 
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discount my young widow at their peril, but I 
did not take it upon myself to offer a trans- 
lation as we drove past the line of cabins that 
made up the village. They were simple 
enough, yet I found myself noticing that they 
seemed to show evidence of at least some 
pride on the part of their inhabitants. 
Whereas in many villages the cottages had 
boasted no more than a single shuttered open- 
ing set high in the wall that could have served 
for little more than crude ventilation, the 
homes in Kirovna boasted proper windows, 
with small covered stoops before them. 
Moreover the facing boards of the eaves were 
carved into fanciful shapes, done with such 
delicacy as to give almost the appearance of 
lace. An old woman pushing a handcart full 
of kindling wood raised her head and stared at 
us curiously as we went by, and a man 
leading a heavily laden horse stopped and 
pulled off his fur cap respectfully but other- 
wise there seemed little evidence of life. 
The same thought must have occurred to 
the girl at my side, because she said briefly, 
“It ain’t what you’d call lively, is it, Miss?”’ 
‘*Perhaps it is more attractive in summer,”’ 
I suggested with no real conviction. I glanced 
from the leaden skies, already darkening into 
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dusk although it was scarce past midday, and 
tried to visualise the great patches of birch 
forest bright with foliage, reflected, perhaps, in 
the waters of some Jake at present hidden by 
snow. Over the hiss of the sleigh’s runners I 
heard a high, quavering call answered by 
another and yet another and I thought I 
detected movements among the shadows of 
the trees a mile to my left. 

I looked questioningly at Boris. ‘“Wolves?”’ 

“Aye.” He followed the direction of my 
glance and shrugged his broad shoulders. 
“Do not concern yourself, Barinya. They will 
not be hungry enough to trouble us for some 
time yet. Besides, we have reached the end of 
our journey. Look ahead, to the right of the 
church.”’ 

I did as I was bid and saw that ahead of us 
lay a birch grove, from which emerged a 
gilded wooden dome surmounted by a cross. 
To the right of it was the hint of another 
building, pale in the gathering gloom. As 
though sensing that food and rest awaited 
them, the horses sprang forward and Ryba- 
kovo swam towards me as a ghostly palace, 
white and ethereal, like something cast up by 
the snow itself. 

Beside me, I heard Jane Rogers catch her 
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breath, and indeed in that first moment the 
sight of Count Nikolai’s home was a thing to 
conjure with. A moment later, a score more 
yards covered, and whatever trick of light 
Or mist had made the magic changed and 
Rybakovo became a house again, still beauti- 
ful, but a house for mortals to live in. 
Nevertheless I think that in that first moment 
some kind of spell was cast, for whenever in 
the future I was to see it in my mind’s eye, it 
was always as that ice palace, so pale and in- 
substantial against the snow. 

In fact, as I was so soon to see for myself, 
the Kovinskis’ home was substantial enough. 
It stood in a clearing, and the dappled trunks 
of the birch trees threw its white painted, 
wooden clad walls up into strong relief. Long 
and low, I suspected that it looked larger than 
it was, for one’s eyes went instinctively. to the 
great central portico, with its slender support- 
ing columns and low pitched roof. On either 
side four windows appeared to extend from 
floor to ceiling of the rooms within, com- 
plemented by the shallower fenestrations of 
the floor above. Snow lay thickly upon the 
roof and upon the shutters and gutterings, 
while from the eaves above the entrance great 
icicles hung down, and frost patterned the 
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glass of the fanlight above the double door- 
way. 

With the coming of spring I was to discover 
that the house was surrounded by well tended 
gardens, with shaded arbors where it was a 
joy to sit and read during the heat of the after- 
noon. But in January there was no more than 
a white paling fence and an ungated arch of 
wrought iron that stretched up incongruously 
above the snow. Once through the arch it was 
possible to observe white banks and hillocks 
of intriguing shape and form that I guessed, 
correctly as it happened, to be the winter 
aspect of features I should come to know after 
the thaw. It was clear that Boris was familiar 
with the place, for he rode on ahead, winding 
his way in a gentle curve across the virgin 
snow as he followed the line of the hidden 
drive, and our own beasts followed him at a 
walking pace, their steamy breaths hanging 
heavy on the still air. 

Apparently our arrival was observed, for as 
the horses stamped to a standstill before the 
house, the doors were flung open by a bearded, 
middle aged serf dressed in the traditional, 
high necked tunic of the country, his trousers 
tucked into half length black boots. He paused 
at the entrance as Boris drew the furs back from 
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me, and for a moment I found myself wonder- 
ing how I should announce myself. There was 
something strangely insidious about the feudal 
trappings of life at the world’s end, and during 
the long journey from the Crimea I had to some 
degree lost my capacity to see myself as a 
stranger in a strange land. Iwo months ago an 
infinite world of snow and frozen lakes, of 
wolves and a wretched peasantry eking out a 
bare existence as precariously as any in 
ancient times would have been to me no more 
than things read in a story book. Now it was 
so familiar as to be unremarkable, and yet for 
all that I was no ordinary guest arriving at 
a friend’s house, and despite the barbaric 
comfort of my enveloping furs, I was still a 
prisoner of war, one of an alien race whose 
countrymen might even at this moment be 
killing and maiming husbands and fathers 
from this very estate. I hesitated, as well I 
might, on the icy steps of Rybakovo, the 
Fisherman’s House, and even as I stood 
there, a figure from inside the house thrust 
aside the guardian of the doorway and with 
wide spread arms entreated me to enter. 

I went towards her with a quickening heart, 
realising that the girl before me could only be 
one of Count Nikolai’s sisters. I judged her 
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age to be about fourteen, with corn coloured 
hair and so much life in her small, perfect 
features that one was instinctively carried 
away with whatever wave of enthusiasm 
transported her from moment to moment, 
although I felt some instinctive trepidation at 
the thought of having this quicksilver per- 
sonality under my control. As though to 
match her vibrant appearance, she was wear- 
ing a beautiful delphinium blue dress, simple 
in shape as befitted her tender years, but of a 
material that shimmered with a life of its own 
as the girl ran down the steps and embraced 
me, saying breathlessly in French, “‘God be 
praised! We had a message from my brother 
saying that you should arrive in January, but 
I feared that you might meet some catas- 
trophe on the way!’ She kissed me 
impulsively on both cheeks, then seized my 
hands and stood back to study me, her blue 
eyes dancing. “‘You are well?” 

I found myself smiling, infected by her 
enthusiasm. ‘“Thank you, yes. Very well.”’ 

‘“T am Helena Alexandrovna. My sister 
Anna will be dismayed that she was not here 
to greet you, but she is visiting the sick wife 
of one of the grooms.” 

Helena was the younger sister, I recalled. 
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Certainly it seemed unlikely that this gay, 
precocious and yet very assured child would 
ever have planned to take the veil. And in- 
deed it was with an air of a considerate 
chatelaine that she turned aside to my escort 
and greeted him in Russian. “I am happy to 
see you, Boris Stephanovitch. Was my 
brother well when you last saw him?”’ 

‘In good health, young mistress, thanks be 
to God and Saint Nicholas.” 

“You shall tell me all about him later. That 
is, if you are not planning to rush back to this 
tiresome war immediately?” 

Boris grinned, and I found myself smiling too 
at this unexpectedly democratic conversation, 
so strangely at odds with the usual Russian 
relationship between gentry and _ peasant, 
which I was to discover was common where 
house or personal servants were concerned. 
The count’s orderly said cheerfully, “‘No 
mistress, I stay here for a time. I was wounded, 
and the master arranged sick leave for me out of 
the goodness of his heart.”’ 

‘*I am glad to hear it.”’ The girl turned her 
attentions back to me, slipping apparently 
unconsciously into French as she went on, 
‘‘Forgive me, but Boris was born on the 
estate and we are old friends. But now you 
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will need some little moments to compose 
yourself before dinner. Masha will show you 
to your room. I understand you have a 
soldier’s wife with you also?”’ 

It was difficult to remember that this sud- 
denly composed young woman, capable of 
such swift changes of mood, was indeed only 
fourteen. 

‘“A Mrs. Rogers,”’ I said. “‘She is a widow. 
Her husband was killed just before we left the 
Crimea.”’ 

‘“‘How dreadful for her.’’ Helena Kovinski 
looked past me to where Jane waited by the 
sleigh. “‘She seems scarcely older than me. 
Does she speak French? Italian? German?”’ 

‘‘Alas, no,’’ I confessed, “‘but she is a 
capable girl who can turn her hand to most 
things. I am sure that in the house... .”’ I 
broke off, by no means sure what skills my 
fellow captive might have, but anxious that at 
least we should not be separated. 

The Russian girl shrugged her shoulders 
and I gained the impression that she rarely 
concentrated on anything for very long. “I 
will see that she has a room in the house,”’’ she 
promised. “‘“There will be something she will 
be able to turn her hand to, I am sure. 
Dressmaking, perhaps? Oh, but you have no 
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idea what difficulties one has in a place like 
this! Were it not for this wretched war we 
should be in Petersburg and things would be 
very different!’ 

“The war cannot last for ever,’’ I consoled 
her. ‘‘I am sure you will be enjoying yourself 
in St. Petersburg soon.”’ 

She smiled at me brilliantly. ““Oh, I do so 
hope that you are right, Miss Sher. . .” 

‘‘Sheridan.”’ 

‘So. Now Masha shall show you to your 
room. There is no need to hurry yourself, for 
we do not dine till seven.”’ 

A plump, round faced peasant girl in a dark 
smock led me upstairs, and I glanced about me 
with curiosity as I followed her. I had heard 
that the interior of most country houses belong- 
ing to the nobility tended to be sparsely fur- 
nished at best, being as often as not downright 
uncomfortable, due to the fact that the owners 
lived for most of the year in St. Petersburg or 
Moscow and consequently visited their estates 
but rarely, and then only for short periods in 
the summer. But as I made my way across the 
hall and up the broad, shallow staircase that 
flanked it on one side I could see for myself that 
Rybakovo was clearly intended as a permanent 
home. 
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First impressions are said to be the most 
accurate, and indeed I never had cause to 
reconsider my first feelings about the place that 
was to be, albeit academically, my prison for 
the duration of the war. It was, from what I 
could see of the hall, furnished with taste and 
considerable restraint in a manner that I 
imagined to be more French than Russian. 
Fine carpets covered the floor, with here and 
there a magnificent bear skin tossed down care- 
lessly, as though to imbue the whole with at 
least a touch of rude extravagance. The walls 
were decorated with wallpaper, patterned with 
flowers. Heavy brass lamps hung from the low, 
boarded ceilings, and the greater part of the 
paintwork was painted white, as was the out- 
side of the house, so that one was at once 
assailed with a feeling of light, though this was 
somewhat at odds with the fact that, in the hall, 
the mounted heads of antelope and bear stared 
glassily down at me. There, the only truly un- 
familiar object was a vast iron stove that must 
have been very nearly red hot, for the heat it ex- 
pelled was fearsome. 

So far as I could gather from the lengthy 
upstairs corridor along which I was led, my 
room lay in a wing that projected at right angles 
from the rear of the house, but it was already 
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too dark outside for me to gauge its position. 
True, although I liked it immediately, by stan- 
dards of an English country house it was simple 
in the extreme, and its pine clad walls gave 
something of the feeling of a remote shooting 
lodge. And yet welcoming it undoubtedly was, 
with its tester bed and well carpeted floor. 

Masha, the little round maid, looked at me 
enquiringly. “‘Will madame be comfortable 
here?”’ 

I smiled at her. “‘Very. It’s a beautiful 
room.’’ It was also a very Russian room, I 
thought, with its crucifix above the bed and a 
rather fine triptych set above a small table on 
which stood two bronze candle holders. I 
opened the small doors that covered the 
picture and a gaunt, Byzantine Christ stared 
out at me from a setting of garish mosaic, 
huge-eyed and haunted. I was not Catholic by 
persuasion, but my years as a child in France 
had conditioned me to certain responses and I 
crossed myself instinctively. As I turned away 
I saw that Masha was staring at me with fear 
in her eyes. 

She whispered, ““Madame, you crossed 
yourself from left to right... .”’ 

Mercifully I remembered something I had 
discovered long ago when noticing that my 
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old nurse Tatiana had crossed herself from 
right to left. “I know,” I said, “‘it must look 
strange to you, but I am not of the Orthodox 
Church.” ) 

Unconvinced, dive girl said, “‘But surely it is 
a sign of Satan—like speaking the Scriptures 
backwards .. .”’ 

‘It is no more than a different ritual. Ask 
your priest if you doubt me.” It was harder 
than one imagined, -I thought, to step from 
one world to the next. Nevertheless the girl 
looked easier as she said, “‘I must show the 
other lady her room now. Then I shall have 
water brought for your bath.”’ 

I should not have been surprised to bath 
before the stove, and indeed there could have 
been many worse places at that time of year, 
but when Masha returned with two rather 
surly looking women carrying hot water in 
great cauldrons, I discovered that what I had 
taken to be the door of a cupboard opened 
onto a small room that might once have been 
a powder closet but now boasted its own hip 
bath and commode. 

I should perhaps have enjoyed my bath 
more had I been permitted to luxuriate in its 
scented water at my leisure, but somewhat to 
my dismay I soon discovered that I was 
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expected to bathe under the supervision of 
the two Gorgons, whose task it was to 
replenish the water whenever it grew cold, 
while Masha enthusiastically scrubbed my 
back. The time was not very far distant when 
I should have been miserably embarrassed in 
such a situation, but during the long journey 
from Sebastopol I had had ample opportunity 
to discover that the Russians had little time 
for modesty. So far as they were concerned, 
one naked body was much like another and so 
I submitted to the various ministrations 
philosophically, and indeed went so far as to 
thank Masha for what seemed a genuine com- 
pliment as to my form, offered with so little 
self consciousness or hesitation that it was 
impossible to take offence. 

I wished that I had more choice in clothes 
to wear for my first evening at the 
Fisherman’s House, but apart from my well 
worn riding habit, there was only the green 
linen dress that the Princess Irina had given 
me at the hotel in Sebastopol. I looked at it 
despairingly for a while, for it was crushed 
and creased by long confinement in my 
valise, but I did with it what I could and put 
such matters of my appearance from my 
mind. At my request Masha took me further 
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along the corridor so that I might see for 
myself that Jane Rogers was well cared for, as 
indeed I found her to be, in a somewhat 
smaller room to mine but warm and comfort- 
able and probably luxurious compared with 
the grim lodgings she had taken as her lot in 
England. Nevertheless I had little doubt the 
poor girl would have gladly changed back 
again, had it been possible for her to have her 
husband at her side. 

‘“They’re sending me up some dinner, 
Miss, so don’t worry about me,” she told me 
cheerfully enough. ‘“‘Just sitting still’s a treat 
after all that moving about we’ve been 
doing.”’ 

It was on the tip of my tongue to ask how 
she had managed to discover what arrange- 
ments had been made for her, but I had noticed 
on the journey that Jane enjoyed a remarkable 
ability to communicate with people with whom 
she shared no common language, and with 
Boris in particular she seemed to have no 
difficulty whatever in making herself under- 
stood. 

When I got downstairs Helena and her 
Sister were waiting for me in the drawing 
room, and for a moment I found myself 
thinking that they could well have been posed 
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by an artist, for the younger girl was seated 
on a chaise longue upholstered in oyster grey 
silk, with her sister standing beside her. Both 
smiled at me in welcome and I saw at once 
that Count Nikolai’s swift and affectionate 
sketch of the two had been also a discerning 
one. Anna seemed indeed to be of a serious 
disposition, for her grey eyes met mine in a 
steady, level way that I found most engaging, 
as Helena introduced us. She was not beauti- 
ful, but there was a grave tranquillity about 
her face that was very pleasing. Her brother 
had said that at one time she had con- 
templated a religious life, and I did not find 
this hard to believe, for there was a simplicity 
about her person, in her severely brushed 
back dark hair and in the sombreness of her 
grey taffeta dress, unrelieved save by a single 
necklet of pearls, that suggested a certain 
austerity of spirit might still linger. 

In reply to my greeting, she said quietly, 
‘Your misfortune has been our gain, Miss 
Sheridan. I’m sure it will not be easy, but I 
hope your stay with us will prove at least as 
happy as possible.”’ 

‘Oh, Anna, must you be so serious?” 
Helena gave a little peal of laughter. ‘‘Miss 
Sheridan is not at all like the so strict Miss 
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Ogilvie Papa engaged for us when we were 
little. I’m sure we are going to be very happy 
that she is here.” Did I detect a slightly 
derisive note in the girl’s voice? Not for the 
first time it occurred to me that Helena’s 
welcome might not be quite as warm as she 
made out, for once or twice I had caught her 
regarding me with eyes that had held a dis- 
concertingly calculating look. But now, 
changing the subject in her usual quicksilver 
fashion, she turned back to me and demanded, 
‘“Now tell me, Miss Sheridan, before I die of 
curiosity, did you have that dress made in this 
country or is it from Paris?” 

‘Really, Helena,’ Anna protested, ‘poor 
Miss Sheridan has suffered I know not what 
horrors getting here, and all you ask is where 
she got her dress!”’ 

‘But why ever not?” the girl asked in sur- 
prise. “‘It is a quite charming dress, and I am 
sure Miss Sheridan would rather talk about 
clothes than this tiresome war.” 

I said lightly, “‘I’d tell you about the dress 
if I could, but I fear I do not know where it 
was made. The Princess Irina Alanova gave it 
to me at Sebastopol, out of the kindness of 
her heart.”’ 

“Mother used to speak of the Alanovas,”’ 
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Anna said. “‘And I believe Nikolai has met 
the princess. But what was she doing in the 
Crimea?”’ 

‘I believe the princess had been there for 
the summer and could not return because of 
the fighting,’’ I explained. “Count Nikolai 
was given the duty of returning all such 
people to their homes. Mrs. Rogers and I 
accompanied them.’’ 

Anna said quietly, “It must have been a 
difficult journey. Our country is not at its 
best in winter.”’ 

‘It took a very long time,”’ I said. It seemed 
an inadequate answer, but it was all I could 
think of to say. It was, in fact, to be many 
months before I should be able to think 
dispassionately of that journey, and longer 
still before I could possibly put it into words. 
At that moment it was a confused jumble of 
impressions, of some thirty men and women, 
mostly gently bred, undertaking very much 
as a matter of course a journey that most of 
my countrymen would have considered work 
for a hardened military expedition. We had 
struck north, by way of Moscow, in coaches, 
on horse-drawn river craft, and, once the 
snow had started to fall, by sleigh. Sometimes 
with the coming of night there had been inns, 
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sometimes crude traktirs or night shelters 
where a few feet of space on a verminous floor 
had been the most that one could expect. 
Often there had been no public hostelry at all, 
and the young officer in charge of the 
refugees had had no option but to com- 
mandeer cabins in whatever wretched hamlet 
they had happened to be passing through at 
the time. Cold, hungry, and sadly dirty as I 
had been most of the time, my chief 
memories were of miserable discomfort such 
as I had never experienced before. On the 
other hand I was willing to admit that the 
lack of almost every civilised amenity of life 
appeared to have worried my companions 
very little, and even the Princess Irina, who 
was clearly accustomed to a life of refine- 
ment, had accepted the rigours of each suc- 
ceeding day without comment and with 
apparent unconcern. 

Anna seemed to sense my difficulty because 
she said quickly, ‘Forgive me, Miss Sheri- 
dan. You must be tired and your memories 
distressing.”’ 

I smiled at her gratefully. “Not so much 
distressing as strange,’’ I confessed. ‘“Eng- 
land is a small country and there is never any 
occasion to travel very far. Much of what 
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seemed a hardship to me probably only 
seemed so because it was unfamiliar.”’ 

‘But people were hospitable, surely?’’ 
Helena broke in. “‘Nobody in Russia ever 
turns a traveller from the door.”’ 

‘‘We did not often find ourselves in a posi- 
tion to ask it,’’ I told her. ‘“‘But there were a 
few occasions when we ended a day’s journey 
close to the home of a local landowner, and 
we were shown great kindness.”’ Indeed, the 
unquestioning welcome given to a large party 
of complete strangers had astonished me at 
the time, unused as I was to the traditions of 
Russian hospitality, and I had tried to 
imagine the reaction of my own countrymen 
in similar circumstances. 

‘‘Perhaps we shall be able to entertain again 
when times are better,’’ the younger girl 
remarked with a sudden rekindling of an 
interest that I suspected had flagged when the 
conversation took a serious turn. ‘‘Of course, 
when Mama and Papa were alive they had 
their own house in Petersburg. [The balls— 
the conversation! How exciting it must have 
been! Alas, Nikolai seems to attach no im- 
portance to such things, although perhaps if 
he and the Princess...” 

‘There seems little point in such talk,”’ 
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Anna observed tranquilly. ‘Nikolai is away at 
the war... .”” She broke off abruptly and her 
cheeks coloured faintly as she turned to me. 
“You must forgive.me, Miss Sheridan. That 
was not very tactful of me.” 

[I was conscious once again of the 
astonishing self possession of this girl and of 
her awareness of my position. I said quickly, 
‘Please, Anna Alexandrovna, there is no 
need for you to distress yourself. I am well 
aware that I am a kind of prisoner of war, and 
I’m also very grateful to your brother for hav- 
ing been kind enough to make things as easy 
for me as possible. If it had not been for him I 
don’t know where I should have been at this 
moment.” 

“You haven’t told us how you came to be 
captured,’’ Helena broke in. ‘“‘And how our 
brother is looking after himself? Was it he 
‘who captured you? And what were you doing 
fighting? Does the British army have women 
soldiers? You don’t Jook like a soldier. . .” 

“Helena, one does not ask such questions!” 
the older girl protested. 

I found myself amused at Helena’s un- 
restrained curiosity. “I really do not know 
why she should not,” I answered, smiling. 
“And if I am to help you with your studies, I 
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had best get used to providing answers. But I 
assure you that I was not a soldier.”’ 

Petrov, the house serf who had opened the 
front door on my arrival, appeared now at the 
door to announce that dinner was ready, and 
so it was that in the small, plain dining room 
I did my best to reassure my charges and, in 
some degree, myself. The meal, more French 
than Russian in character, and so simple as to 
be almost frugal, was not one to claim atten- 
tion over the conversation, and I described 
the circumstances that accounted for my 
presence as concisely as possible, yet omitting 
nothing that seemed of general interest. 

“Oh how exciting it must all have been 
Helena exclaimed as I came to the end of my 
story. ““Miss Sheridan, you have no idea how 
I envy you!” 

‘“Envy her being far from her friends, and 
in a foreign land?’’ Anna looked critically at 
her sister across the table. “‘I think that, given 
the choice, our guest would choose a very dif- 
ferent situation.”’ 

The girl pouted. ““You know I did not 
mean that. But to see so many different 
sights! To be surrounded by scores of gallant 
officers all eager for one’s hand!”’ 

I said with a smile, “‘I must confess that if 
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anyone was sighing for love of me they did 
not show it. All the officers I saw were too 
much taken up with their duties to have time 
to waste on flirting.’’ 

“Baboushka had dozens of duels fought 
over her when she was a girl,’’ Helena said a 
little wistfully. “Men were dying for her all 
over the place.”’ 

Anna made a small gesture of distaste. 
‘Grandmother is getting very old,” she said. 
‘‘l’m not sure if she remembers all those 
duels or whether it is she thinks she 
remembers.”’ Then in explanation to me, 
‘The countess, our grandmother, lives with 
us. She was feeling tired today and retired 
early, but I shall present you to her to- 
morrow.” 

‘Was she a famous beauty?” 

“Oh yes. And in those days, of course, 
Petersburg was very gay. But I think that 
perhaps her memory is not what it was, 
unless she intends to exaggerate the numbers 
of her admirers.”’ 

I nodded sympathetically. ‘“The memories 
of old people are a little unreliable,” I agreed. 
How strange, I thought, that I should be 
making conversation with this family as 
though everything was perfectly normal. I 
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looked about the room, with its pleasant land- 
scapes on the walls and the shutters closed 
against the night. It was so warm and 
protected and civilised that I found it hard to 
remember that outside was a wasteland of 
snow and ice and a country that was at war 
with mine. The young, bright faces of the 
girls were looking into mine expectantly, and 
I found myself thinking that for them I was 
almost certainly not so much an alien as a 
new person, a welcome change from the 
ordered routine of daily life. It could not be 
easy for them, I realised, to live in this great 
house with only the servants and an ancient 
grandmother for company. Small wonder 
that Anna seemed almost unnaturally serious 
and composed, while her sister lost herself in 
dreams of gaiety in a distant city. 

With a conscious effort I forced myself to 
concentrate on the matter to hand. ‘Your 
brother wishes me to help you with your 
studies.”” My words came awkwardly, almost 
as though from someone else, and I realised 
all of a sudden how desperately tired I was. 
During the past weeks I had forced myself to 
keep up my spirits with the thought that 
sooner or later I must come to the end of my 
journey, and with that now accomplished 
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there was suddenly no reason to force myself 
onward any more. Doubtless the oppressively 
warm room and the heavy Burgundy we had 
been drinking at dinner combined to play 
their part in the overwhelming lethargy that 
was Sweeping over me, and it was with a real 
effort that I went on, ‘“The count was anxious 
that you should have an opportunity to prac- 
tise your English.’ 

“There will be time for that tomorrow, I 
am sure,’ Anna told me. ‘“‘You have had a 
long journey, Miss Sheridan. Perhaps you 
would like to retire early.”’ 

I glanced towards her gratefully. ‘“Thank 
you,’’ I said. “‘I fear that weariness makes me 
poor company in any case.” In truth, I was 
beyond making any further attempt at con- 
versation, for I could barely keep my eyes 
open. And yet, as so often happens, once I 
had gained the sanctuary of my room and 
fallen into that longed for bed, sleep did not 
come upon me as quickly as I had expected. 
When at last I slumbered it was only fitfully, 
only to jerk awake again with the suddenness 
that comes from being aroused by something 
untoward. I lay amid the enveloping softness 
of my feather mattress, wide-eyed, waiting to 
hear again whatever sound it was that had 
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woken me. I had no means of knowing how 
long I had been asleep, but the house was 
quiet about me, save for the faint creaking of 
the woodwork in the cold. From somewhere 
and in the distance I heard the forlorn howl of 
a single wolf, answered a moment later by a 
wailing chorus from the pack. 

I was not used to the cry of wolves during 
the night, yet for some reason I was certain 
that it was not this doleful concert that had 
aroused me. [he curtains were drawn, and 
as there were no shutters on the upstairs 
windows, what light there was reflected from 
the varnished walls of the room. At first I 
thought that it must be moonlight, but then I 
saw that it was of a warmer glow that moved 
and flickered. 

On an impulse I slipped out of bed and 
went to the window. I looked up at the sky 
and saw that it was brilliant with stars. Yet it 
was not the stars that cast a pale rosy glow 
over the snow. My window overlooked part 
of the gardens that lay to one side of the 
house, as well as a huddle of outbuildings 
that I judged to be stables. Beyond them, 
where the village lay, a bonfire was burning, 
and I could see dark figures moving against 
the flames. 
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It was a sight that at home in the English 
countryside would have caused me little con- 
cern, and indeed there was no reason why I 
should have given it a second thought any- 
where else. There could well be a score of 
reasons for a bonfire to be lit in the middle of 
the night, and for all I knew the villagers 
might have been celebrating a marriage or 
some festival. And yet for some reason the 
sight of those distant flames aroused in me a 
curious sense of unease. Until this moment 
Rybakovo had been a welcoming sanctuary 
from the alien world across which I had 
travelled for so many days, and it had been 
impossible to detect anything but kindness 
and consideration from those who lived 
beneath its roof. Now, totally illogically, I felt 
the world outside move in towards me, and 
the distant wolf howls seemed full of menace 
aimed only at me. 

Impatient with myself for harbouring such 
fanciful thoughts, I reached out to draw the 
window shut again, but as I did so my eyes 
caught a shadow beside the corner of the 
stables that was darker than the rest. A sud- 
den uprush of flame from the fire in the 
village reflected off the snow, and I saw that 
the shadow was in fact the figure of a man, 
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his face a blur, but pale against the dark as he 
looked up at me. I caught my breath, and 
almost as though he had heard me the silent 
watcher drew back and vanished round the 
corner of the building. 

For a moment I stayed motionless, telling 
myself that I had imagined it all. But the sud- 
den wild beating of my heart told me that it 
had been real enough. Who was it who stood 
out there in the middle of the night, his eyes 
on my room, and why? Swiftly I drew the 
window shut and went back to bed. Beneath 
the canopy of the tester it was soft and warm 
and comfortingly safe, and easy to tell myself 
that whoever was out there had business of 
his own and no interest in me. Nevertheless 
when weariness overcame me I slept uneasily, 
and dreams made me glad when grey light 
through the window told me that morning 
had come at last. 
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HAD not expected to meet Count 
| siti grandmother so early next day, 
but to my surprise she was seated by her- 
self in the dining room as I came downstairs. 
In spite of—or perhaps by reason of—my 
disturbed night I felt ravenously hungry, and 
as Masha had told me that breakfast was an 
informal meal at the Fisherman’s House, I 
entertained almost a schoolgirl hope of a 
substantial repast. 

The Countess Lydia Kovinskaya was a 
small, shrunken woman with a face so lined 
that it was hard to reconcile it with the 
famous beauty she was said to have been, but 
her dark eyes bored keenly into mine as I 
presented myself. I remember that her hands, 
gnarled and twisted with rheumatism, were 
folded over the handle of an ebony stick that 
she still kept by her even at table, and the 
great, barbarically set rings that dominated 
her fingers. 

‘So you are the captured Englishwoman! 
Let me look at you, girl.’’ She studied me for 
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a while in silence, and in that time I came to 
believe that long ago gallant officers had in 
fact fought duels over her. She would, I 
thought, have been one of these fine skinned, 
almost porcelain beauties whose fragile 
appearance concealed a will of steel. Sitting 
before me in a simple black dress with a 
shawl of exquisite lace about her shoulders, 
she might at first glance seem no more than a 
rather regal old woman, but something inside 
me told me otherwise. Here, I thought, was 
someone from another age. The Russia in 
which I found myself was alien enough, but 
the old countess represented something that 
was even older, even more remote from the 
world I knew. When she had been a girl, I 
thought, the way of life around her would 
have differed little from that experienced by 
the subjects of Peter the Great. I suspected 
that even in present day Russia the life of 
anyone outside the nobility was not reckoned 
of any great consequence. Half a century 
earlier it would have been cheap indeed. 
Almost as though she had read my 
thoughts, the old countess said dryly, “‘“You 
were wise to have chosen to dabble in war 
when you did. My grandson likes to cultivate 
knight errant ways. In my husband’s time 
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you'd probably have been given to the 
troops.”’ 

‘Tam continually mindful of my good for- 
tune, Countess,”’ I said, and truly meant it. ‘‘I 
only hope that my services will in some way 
repay your hospitality.” 

The dark eyes peered at me for a moment 
longer, as though questioning my sincerity. 
The old woman said, “‘Well, you’re here, so 
we'd needs make the best of it. God alone 
knows it’s time those two girls got a little 
learning into their heads, even if it takes some 
slip of an znostrantsy to do it.” She paused, 
clutching her stick with blue veined hands 
before adding, ‘‘And since you’re here girl, 
you can make yourself useful and fetch me 
some tea.”’ 

I went over to the great silver samovar that 
stood on the buffet, reminding myself as I did 
so of one of the lessons I had learnt on my 
journey that well bred women used cups and 
saucers, while their menfolk drank from 
glasses, albeit in silver holders to protect their 
fingers from the heat. For a moment I was 
nonplussed at the sight of a small Sévres 
teapot standing on top of the samovar until I 
remembered that China tea was kept separate 
from the urn, which was used only to supply 
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hot water. As I made the pale, aromatic liquid 
I glanced about me in the hope that I should 
discover something more appetising than the 
coarse bread and what appeared to be plum 
jam that was already on the table, but without 
SUCCESS. 

The old countess was apparently of the 
same mind as myself, because when she took 
her cup up with some difficulty she asked 
petulantly, ‘“Why are there no eggs? I always 
have an egg.”’ 

‘Perhaps they have been forgotten,”’ I said. 
‘Shall I ring for some?”’ 

Countess Lydia made a gesture of irritation 
and shook her head. ‘‘Didn’t someone say 
you spoke Russian?” 

“Yes, Countess.” 

‘It’s no good calling that fool of a footman. 
Best go yourself and ask the cook what she 
has taken it into her head to do with the 
eggs.”’ 

‘Very well,” I said. ‘‘I’ll do my best.” I 
suppose it was some kind of pride that 
prevented me from asking where the kitchen 
might be found, as though to give the impres- 
sion that Englishwomen were so capable that 
they could find any room in a house by in- 
stinct. In fact, it was not particularly difficult, 
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for towards the back of the house I spied an 
open door and it needed only a moment in 
which to realise that the kitchen was not in 
the house at all, but in the low lying log hut 
beyond. I went out along the track beaten 
across the snow and pushed open the first 
door I came to, blinking as the smoke laden 
atmosphere within stung my eyes. 

My first impression of the kitchen at 
Rybakovo was that I had found myself in the 
home of one of the servants, for it had so little 
in common with the elegance of the house I 
had just left. Looking about me as best I 
could through the smoke, my first impression 
was of several small children who stared at 
me wide eyed, while, to judge from its wail- 
ing, an even smaller one lay concealed within 
a wooden cot suspended by four cords from 
the ceiling. A large wooden table almost filled 
the centre of the room, and only the hap- 
hazard collection of cooking utensils that lay 
upon it made me think that perhaps after all I 
had found the place I sought. On the far side 
of the room was a brick cooking range, with* 
logs piled high on either side of it, while a 
heavy black cauldron, that looked as though it 
may well have been part of the stock in trade 
of some local witch, hung above an open 
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wood fire. A large woman of indeterminate 
age, her hair concealed beneath a scarf, paused 
in her stirring of whatever the black pot con- 
tained and turned in my direction, her heavy 
peasant’s face devoid of expression. On the 
far side of the stove, Boris, my erstwhile 
guard, put down the glass of tea he had been 
sipping and greeted me with what appeared 
to be genuine warmth. 

“God be with you, Barinya. I had not 
expected to find you in the kitchen.” He 
nodded towards his silent companion. ‘“‘This 
is Katrina, who is a good enough cook when 
she gives her mind to it.”’ 

I found myself smiling back at Count 
Nikolai’s orderly, aware that I was genuinely 
glad to see him. There was something about 
his slightly Mongoloid features, with the 
high, fleshy cheekbones and oblique, almond- 
shaped eyes that gave the impression that he 
was always on the point of laughter, and 
indeed as Jane Rogers and I had already 
discovered, he was a man of almost unvarying 
‘good humour. Boris was not tall, but he was 
thickset, and of immense strength, for on the 
journey north I had often watched him mov- 
ing cabin trunks and packing cases with 
almost contemptuous ease. I had little doubt 
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that, when angered, he could be a formidable 
and perhaps frightening opponent, never- 
theless as with many physically strong men 
he had a surprising, gentleness in his move- 
ments and an instinctive and rather touching 
courtesy towards women. 

I greeted the cook, Katrina, and then said 
to Boris, “I don’t suppose you did expect to 
find me in the kitchen. But then I could say 
the same about you.” 

“If your honour knew me well enough you 
would know that if there is a kitchen I am 
very likely to be found in it.”? He eyed me 
amiably, like some large dog. ‘“‘What is it that 
Barinya wants?’’ 

“It is not for me,”’ I told him, “‘but for the 
old countess. She wishes to know why there 
have been no eggs served for breakfast this 
morning.” 

Speaking for the first time, the cook said, 
“It is because there are none. She was lucky 
to have bread, even.” 

“Is something wrong with the chickens, 
then?” There was something in the woman’s 
attitude that I found hard to place. Hostility, 
anger even, although I could have sworn that 
it was not directed against me. I asked ten- 
tatively, “Perhaps you could explain what 
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has happened, so that I may tell the 
countess.”’ 

The cook hesitated, and as she did so Boris 
spoke to her rapidly in some dialect that I 
could not understand. The woman answered 
him, frowning, then with some reluctance 
produced two eggs from a cupboard and 
handed them to me. 

‘Take them, then. That is all there is.”’ 

‘Thank you.”’ I looked helplessly at Boris. 
“*T still don’t understand.”’ 

‘There was trouble in the village last 
night.’ For once Boris’s manner was serious. 

‘I saw there was a fire,’’ I told him. ‘‘But 
what has that got to do with there being a 
shortage of eggs?”’ 

He shrugged his shoulders and made the 
slightest movements with his head towards 
the woman at his side, as though suggesting a 
reluctance to speak in her hearing. 

‘There is never enough food.”’ As though 
Boris’s gesture had been some kind of 
challenge, the cook made her statement flatly 
and turned away, adding, “If it is like this 
now, what will happen to us later? Tell me 
that.”’ 

‘I’m sure everyone will be taken care of,”’ I 
told her. It was a stupid, meaningless thing 
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to say and as soon as the words were out of 
my mouth I regretted them. I said quietly, 
‘Thank you for the eggs.”’ 

I bore my treasure trove back to the house, 
where I was met with grudging approval 
from Countess Lydia. Under her instructions 
I reluctantly prepared not only the one she 
wanted but also the one for myself in the 
Russian fashion, boiling them for what 
seemed to be a ridiculously short time before 
breaking them into a cup and eating the still 
raw white as best one could with a spoon 
before lifting the cup to one’s lips and 
swallowing the yolk whole. So far as I was 
concerned, it was a quite singularly un- 
pleasant way of making one’s breakfast and I 
determined that in future I would restrict 
myself to bread and preserves or cook any 
further eggs that might come my way in a 
more conventional fashion. 

‘““Why,’’ the countess demanded, ‘“‘did that 
fool of a woman forget the eggs in the first 
place?”’ 

‘‘Frankly,”’ I confessed, “I do not know. 
She said at first that there were none to be 
had, and that in fact there was a shortage of 
food of all kinds.” 

The old woman looked up at her grand- 
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daughters who had just come into the room. 
“Well, children, this is your house, and God 
knows an old woman has nothing to do with 
these matters any more. But have you heard 
that we were facing starvation?”’ 

Helena opened her blue eyes wide and gave 
a little laugh. ‘‘No, of course not, Baboushka. 
But ever since Augustina left us it has been so 
difficult living in a home without a house- 
keeper, and I declare no one ever tells us 
anything.”’ 

“Houses of this size have been managed 
without housekeepers before,’ the old 
woman observed dryly. “It’s not Peterhof, 
God knows. But one would have imagined 
that even with serfs as idle as they are these 
days, seven thousand acres should provide 
enough for four women’s breakfasts.”’ 

“Steward Voronof said that the crops were 
bad this year,’ Anna told her. 

“Why? The sun shone and the rain fell, did 
they not?”’ 

‘Of course,’ Helena said petulantly, ‘‘but 
it is no use asking us about such matters, 
Baboushka, for neither Anna nor I are 
farmers. It is for the man of the house to care 
for the estates, and since Nikolai is away we 
have no alternative but leave the business in 
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Voronof’s hands. After all, what else is he 
here for?”’ 

‘I agree as to the man’s duties,” the old 
woman snapped. “‘I.only ask if he is perform- 
ing them. Have you studied his account 
books lately?”’ 

“No,” Anna admitted. ‘“‘Perhaps we should 
have done. But Voronof has been with us for 
years. He would never take advantage of a 
helpless woman.”’ 

The countess’s eyes met mine. So far as I 
could judge, no flicker of emotion passed over 
her wrinkled face but I thought that some- 
where in it I detected something that might 
have been an appraisal. Then, unexpectedly, 
she asked, ‘““What is your given name?”’ 

‘“My name is Hannah,” I told her. Then, 
remembering I was in Russia, where it would 
be expected that I should also acknowledge 
my father’s name, I added, ‘‘Hannah 
Pavlova.’” Hannah, daughter of Paul. 

Countess Lydia nodded. ‘“‘Well, Hannah 
Pavlova, you are an educated woman. You 
had best see into this business of there being 
no food. One’s servants become slack because 
of the softness of the times. Doubtless it is the 
same in your country. When I was a girl, a 
touch of the knout would bring them to their 
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sense quickly enough, but these days my 
grandson must needs have ideas of his own 
and pampers the brutes till they live like the 
Czar himself.”’ 

‘But countess ...’’ It was on the tip of my 
tongue to protest that even in England I 
would have had grave doubts as to my ability 
to audit accounts, let alone in a strange land 
full of customs unknown to me. But even as I 
hesitated I could sense that the subject was 
closed. Indeed, the Countess Lydia had prob- 
ably already banished it from her mind as 
something too mundane to merit her atten- 
tion, and there was clearly no point in raising 
any kind of objection, as it would simply be 
ignored. “‘Very well,” I agreed reluctantly. ‘‘I 
shall make what enquiries I can.”’ 

‘We shall have to make some arrangements 
for Miss Sheridan’s wardrobe,’’ Helena 
observed suddenly. “‘She lost everything, you 
know. Ihat’s so, isn’t it, Hannah Pavlova?’’ 

“Yes,” I agreed. “Everything except my 
riding habit.”’ 

“I’m sorry, I should have thought about 
that.’’ Anna looked towards me apologetically, 
and I guessed that the subject of clothes was 
not one to which she attached the same 
importance as her sister. She went on doubt- 
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fully, ““We have a little woman who comes 
each spring to make things over, but you can 
hardly wait till then.” 

The old countess said shortly, ‘The 
Englishwoman is much your mother’s size. 
Perhaps...” 

‘Oh, but surely not!’’ I protested quickly. I 
had experienced enough during even my 
brief time in Russia to accept that one might 
well find oneself doing worse things than 
wearing a dead woman’s clothes, but I could 
imagine what effect the sight of them would 
have upon the girls’ feelings. 

It was Anna who apparently sensed my 
thoughts before the others, for she said 
gumietly, “It is really quite a sensible idea, 
Miss Sheridan, and I assure you that you 
need not distress yourself on our account. It 
is three years since Mama was taken from us, 
and there are many clothes that she bought in 
Moscow shortly before her last illness that 
have never been worn. I don’t think either 
Helena or myself have even seen them, so for 
you to wear them would arouse no painful 
memories. I shall have them brought to you 
so that you may select whatever you think is 
suitable.” 

Put in such a way, I could hardly refuse the 
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offer, and I thanked her wholeheartedly, feel- 
ing glad that at least I had a task before me 
with which to repay such kindness. 

It was when I spoke of that task to Jane 
Rogers that it was brought home to me how 
much more self reliant a common soldier’s 
widow could prove than the otherwise charm- 
ing products of a gentle home. Faced with a 
domestic difficulty, the Kovinski women 
seemed able to close their minds to a problem 
once it had been delegated to someone else, 
whereas for a girl who had been forced since 
childhood to fight for her very existence, 
problems existed only to be overcome. 

‘Well, if there really ain’t any grub,” Jane 
observed when the situation had been made 
clear to her, ‘“‘we’re all in for a bleeding thin 
time. Best thing we can do, Miss, is to have a 
look and see how things are.’’ 

‘Of course there’s food somewhere,” I 
told her with conviction. ““This is a huge 
estate—thousands of acres. In summer they 
must grow crops enough to feed several 
towns.”’ I broke off and laughed in spite of 
myself. “‘Jane, this is ridiculous! Here we are, 
captives in a foreign country, and we’re try- 
ing to understand how to manage an estate for 
the very people who are holding us prisoner!”’ 
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Jane said logically, ‘‘Well it’s not the ladies 
here what’s doing that. They’ve been real 
nice. And whatever happens, it’s better than a 
Russian nick.” 

‘Now you make me sound ungrateful,”’ I 
said contritely, “‘but I’m not. It’s just that I 
feel so—so inadequate. Do you know any- 
thing about farming?”’ 

Jane Rogers laughed and her small, lively 
face became alive with real humour. ‘Me? 
I’m like you, Miss. I know bugger all about 
it. But we can find out, which is more than 
their ladyships ever will. Besides, Boris will 
help us. He’s a good lad, is Boris. Handy, 
like.”’ 

It was on the tip of my tongue to suggest to 
my companion that what might be acceptable 
speech in barracks might not be quite so 
suitable for her present surroundings but I 
stopped myself in time. I had no desire to 
make myself appear a prig, and I doubted 
very much if the English of our hosts was up 
to appreciating the finer points of Jane’s 
vocabulary. 

‘It seems that there is a steward,”’ I said. 
“A man named Voronof. He’s been in charge 
of everything since the count has been away. 
I'd best go and see him.”’ 
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‘Oh no, Miss.” Jane shook her head quickly. 
‘“Best ’ave him come to see you!” 

She was right, of course, I realised. If I was 
to speak with the authority of the household 
behind me it could never do for me to seek 
out the man I wanted to question. But where 
could I interview him? Presumably the 
housekeeper had had a room, but there was 
little point in associating myself with any 
such lowly position. In the end I summoned 
him to a small room that had been some kind 
of butler’s pantry and hoped for the best, but 
indeed when the man stood before me I felt at 
once that it made but little difference where 
the interview took place, for there was some- 
thing about the small, swarthy Georgian that 
aroused my instant dislike, and to judge from 
the expression in his shifty eyes, it was a feel- 
ing that was heartily reciprocated. Whether it 
was that he was resentful that a stranger who 
was both a foreigner and a woman should 
query his stewardship, or whether it was 
simply an awareness of guilt that made him 
distrustful I had no means of knowing. But 
for whatever reason I realised that I could 
expect little help and most probably con- 
siderable obstruction from this quarter. 

‘*It is only to be expected, Barinya,”’ he told 
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me as soon as I had questioned the apparent 
lack of stores. ‘“The last harvest was a poor 
one, as anyone will tell you, and there have 
been heavy taxes to be met because of the 
war. Also the government agents com- 
mandeered much that was left for the army. 
Had His Excellency been here he might have 
used his influence to have the demands 
reduced—perhaps forgotten altogether. But 
how can someone like myself argue with the 
officers?”’ 

‘But surely,” I said, “‘you pointed out that 
it was necessary to keep at least some of the 
harvest back—enough to feed the people who 
live here?”’ 

Voronof shrugged his shoulders express- 
ively. ““What do they care, Barinya? The 
agents have their orders to gather enough 
food for so many men, enough corn for so 
many horses. They will not come this way 
again. What does it matter to them if a few 
serfs live or die?”’ 

‘I should think it matters a great deal if 
there is no one left to sow next year’s crops,” 
I told him sharply. ““How many acres have 
you under cultivation?”’ 

‘Three thousand, Barinya.”’ 

‘But the estate is larger than that.” 
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“More than a thousand acres are forest, and 
two thousand are kept for grazing and hay.”’ 

It was an enormous stretch of land. I found 
myself thinking that in England a tenth of 
such an area would have been considered a 
sizeable farm. Even discounting the grazing 
lands, the harvest from three thousand acres 
would still have been enormous. 

‘‘How many people work on the estate?”’ I 
wished then, and on many later occasions, 
that I had come from a farming family and 
had at least some idea of the quantity of grain 
that might be expected from a given area of 
land. As it was, my ignorance was almost 
total, and I guessed that it must have been 
obvious to Voronof. 

‘‘About three hundred and sixty, Barinya. 
Including children.” 

‘*So that you must expect to grow far more 
than you need.”’ 

‘“That is so,”’ Voronof agreed. “‘But never 
does one sell so much that there is not enough 
left to see us through the winter. I do not 
know how it is in your country, but cattle and 
horses cannot graze once the snow has fallen. 
They must be fed from what is stored, like 
men. And without fodder.. .”’ 

I said shortly, ““We have snow in England, 
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too, and I am well aware that cattle depend on 
us for their food in winter. But it’s possible 
that some kind of compensation can be 
arranged for what the government has taken. 
I imagine you were given receipts for every- 
thing commandeered?”’ 

The steward’s eyes narrowed. “For some, 
but not all. One is not in a position to demand 
things from the military, you understand.” 

“I think it would be as well if you found 
those that you did receive.”’ I was suddenly 
quite sure that there were no receipts and that 
there had never been any, for the simple 
reason that nothing had been requisitioned. 
The knowledge made me coldly angry, and so 
I added, “I should like to study any records 
you have of last year’s harvest, too. And the 
accounts. As I am new here it will enable me 
sto see how such things are done.” 

For a moment I thought that the steward 
was about to protest, but apparently he 
thought better of it, because he said quietly, 
‘‘As the Barinya pleases.”’ 

‘And the grain and fodder that is left? It 
will be necessary to check it by the crop 
books. Are the barns near here?”’ 

Voronof said sulkily, ““They are beyond the 
village. If the lady wishes I could meet her 
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there with the crop books tomorrow after- 
noon. [he High Born will be able to satisfy 
herself that all is as I have said.”’ 

For a moment I| hesitated, half intending to 
say that I would make my accounting on that 
day. But at the back of my mind I sensed that 
I had forced the issue with Voronof as much 
as was prudent, and there seemed little point 
in increasing his antagonism towards me. He 
was, after all, the man on whom the day to 
day running of the estate depended, and it 
might well be that a time would come when I 
should be glad of his good will. So I nodded 
agreement and left the matter there. Never- 
theless I felt a certain unease that persisted 
throughout the rest of the morning. There 
seemed little point in raising the matter with 
the countess, but when before luncheon I met 
Helena sitting by one of the tall windows in 
the morning room and making no very great 
progress with her embroidery I found it 
natural enough to tell her of my encounter, 
and end by asking how long the steward 
Voronof had been with the family. 

The girl wrinkled her nose in concen- 
tration. ““Three or four years, I think. There 
was an older man when I was little, but he 
died.” 
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“Do you think your brother trusts him?” 

Helena’s bright blue eyes studied me with a 
slightly disconcerting air of assessment that 
seemed over-mature for her fourteen years. ‘I 
suppose so,” she said at length. “Because 
otherwise Nikolai Alexandrovitch would 
have dismissed him, wouldn’t he?” 

“It depends,” I told her. ‘“‘Sometimes one 
makes mistakes when judging people.” 

Helena gave a little laugh. “I can assure 
you that we do that all the time. Grand- 
mother says that we are scandalously served 
and most of the serfs would be the better for a 
good flogging.” Then her smile faded and 
she looked at me keenly. ‘‘Why are you wor- 
ried about this man?”’ 

I shook my head. ‘‘To be frank, Helena 
Alexandrovna, I don’t know. But—well, it 
seems as though there may not be as much 
provision for winter as there should be. 
I’m meeting Ivan Voronof at Kirovna village 
tomorrow afternoon to check just how much 
is in the barns.” 

Helena asked quickly, ““Why tomorrow 
afternoon?”’ 

“I don’t know,” I confessed. “It was the 
time he suggested. Why?” 

“No reason. Only...” 
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“VesP”’ 

Helena tossed her bright, fair hair and said 
carelessly, “Only that if I were in your place I 
should go this afternoon, just to see what is 
happening. If Ivan Voronof wants you to go 
tomorrow there must be a reason for him try- 
ing to keep you out of the way for twenty-four 
hours.”’ 

For a moment I stared at the girl in silence, 
realising that there was a logic about her 
suggestion that was unmistakable. Ever since 
I had spoken with the steward I felt that there 
was something that he was hiding—or if not 
hiding, at least holding back. There was no 
getting away from the fact that Helena’s 
suggestion made sense, and if Voronof had 
got something to hide it was better that I 
found out about it right away without giving 
the man a whole day in which to cover his 
tracks. 

‘There is a troika in the stables,’’ Helena 
told me. ‘‘Can you manage three ponies? I 
can find someone to drive you if you cannot.”’ 

“It’s all right,” I said. “I can drive 
myself.’” Once again I was conscious of the 
air of resentment I had sensed in this girl 
from the beginning, yet it was so guarded, so 
well concealed beneath the vivacity of her 
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manner that I found it easy to imagine that ] 
was mistaken. 

“Tl tell one of the servants to harness up 
for you, then, as soon as lunch is Over,” 
Helena told me. “‘You’ll find Kirovna easily 
enough. You just go straight on once you’re 
through the gates.” 

I nodded. “‘I know. I came through it the 
day I arrived.” I hesitated. “When | get 
there, is there someone I should ask for? 
Some village elder, perhaps?” 

“There is the priest, Father Dimitri. He is 
not a particularly educated person, but the 
other men respect him.” Again Helena 
studied me with the same, strange expression 
in her eyes. ‘At least you should find he will 
tell you the truth, whatever it may be.” 

Curious in spite of myself, I asked, ‘‘Are 
you interested in how the work of the estate is 
carried out, Helena Alexandrovna? You seem 
to be very well informed.” 

“No, indeed not.” The girl tossed her head 
dismissively. “It’s just that—well, I used to 
listen to Nikolai talking to the serfs at harvest 
sometimes. But they are such dull people. It 
is Anna who is always talking to them and 
visiting them in their horrible homes.” 

“I see.” I had been about to ask if she was 
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very fond of her brother, but managed to stop 
myself in time. It was obvious that she adored 
him, and equally obvious that she would have 
resented any comment that I might make 
upon the fact. And indeed it did not 
altogether surprise me that of the two girls it 
was Anna who showed the most interest in 
the work people of the estate, for it seemed 
unlikely that Helena would ever give over- 
much attention to a subject so far removed 
from society and fashion. So I said simply, 
“Well, thank you for helping me. At least 
now I know who I should speak to.” 

Helena turned away quickly, so quickly in- 
deed that it was difficult to see whether she 
was prepared to accept my gratitude or not, 
and not for the first time I found myself 
thinking that there was something about this 
beautiful, wilful and yet strangely mature girl 
that puzzled and vaguely disturbed me. So 
much so that she was still in my mind that 
afternoon as I drove into the village and pulled 
the ponies up in front of the little, onion 
domed wooden church. 

Kirovna in the afternoon, with the long 
shadows already falling across the single, 
snow covered road, was a desolate enough 
sight, and in spite of wolfskin hat and schuba 
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I found myself shivering from what seemed 
more than ordinary cold. A little to one side 
of the street the villagers had built the ice hill 
that seemed to be so much a part of the Rus- 
sian winter scene, but although this par- 
ticular example had been made well enough, 
with a long, gentle ramp built up of blocks of 
ice and with a strong looking ladder by which 
to gain the lofty starting point, no child could 
be seen dragging his small sled up it, and in- 
deed there seemed something more than 
usually desolate about the abandoned slide. I 
got out of my troika and stood for a moment, 
hesitating what best to do, when I thought I 
caught a faint sound from within the church, 
and hopefully I pushed open the door. 

It is possible that at some time during my 
childhood I had visited an Orthodox church 
in the company of old Nurse Tatiana, but I 
have no memory of it, and as I stood on the 
threshold of the chapel in Kirovna on the 
bleak winter’s afternoon it seemed small, 
dark, and in spite of the unexpected richness 
of the gilding, curiously oppressive. There 
were no seats of any kind in the nave, and the 
heavily carved screen that separated the altar 
from the choir was covered from top to bot- 
tom with pictures of the sacred drama. Even 
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more pictures showed from among the 
shadowy walls on either side of me, and the 
pinpoint lights of scores of candles glim- 
mered before effigies of the saints. [he col- 
ourings of the pictures, crude and garish to 
my eyes, stood out in vivid contrast against 
the lavish use of gilt on the convolutions of 
carved wood. The scent of incense drifted to 
my nostrils, adding to the curious atmosphere 
of an alien and barbaric splendour. From 
somewhere in the shadows beyond the screen 
a darker shadow stirred and came towards 
me. 

“Father Dimitri?” 

‘That is my name. Yes.’’ As a priest, he 
was a curious figure, a small, bearded, mouse- 
like man who at first sight struck me as look- 
ing faintly ridiculous in his long, sleeveless 
tunic, below which could be seen the coarse 
cloth strips of peasant’s Japti, the strips of 
cloth wrapped about the lower legs and feet 
in place of boots. He was wearing the conven- 
tional Ramilaukhion of his calling, the high, 
cylindrical headdress that bore a remarkable 
resemblance to a smoke-blackened chimney 
pot. Yet as Father Dimitri came towards me 
it became apparent that although from a 
distance his liquid dark eyes did indeed give 
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him something of the appearance of a dor- 
mouse, at close quarters they were curiously 
luminous and unexpectedly encouraging. At 
variance with what I would have expected in 
one of his calling, his Russian was so thick 
and coarse that I found myself understanding 
it with some difficulty, yet its tone was 
friendly enough as he went on, “I see that 
you are the unfortunate Englishwoman that 
they are speaking about.”’ 

I smiled and nodded. 

“Christ is with you, child, here, as in your 
own country. Do you seek His comfort?” 

I said, “I need your help, Father, on 
matters...” 

“Yes, my child?” 

I realised that, wide-ranging though my 
conversations with old Tatiana may have 
been, they had not encompassed such words 
as “secular”, and I said awkwardly, ‘‘I have 
matters I should like to discuss with you that 
are of importance to the people who live here 
but have nothing to do with the Church.” 

“So.” He regarded me steadily for a 
moment, then Father Dimitri laid down the 
long altar candle he was holding and came to 
my side. ‘‘In that case, my daughter, it would 
be more fitting if we spoke of them in some 
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other place than this. My home is no more 
than a pace from here.”’ 

I walked with him through the snow to a 
nearby cottage, as simple as the score of 
almost identical isbas that made up the rest of 
the village. Inside, the single living room 
would have been stark and bare had it not 
been for the profusion of religious pictures 
and the pine prie dieu beside the fireplace. A 
pleasant looking woman was suckling her 
child before the fire as we entered, and for a 
moment I was surprised at her lack of embar- 
rassment before a priest until it came to me 
quite suddenly that they were husband and 
wife. 

‘You must not be surprised at the sight of 
my family,’ Father Dimitri observed mildly. 
‘“‘In Russia it is permissible for what we call 
‘white’ clergy to marry. It is only the black 
priests who are celibate.”’ 

I said lamely, “‘I’m afraid I didn’t even 
know there was any difference... .”’ 

Father Dimitri removed his stove-like 
kamilaukhion and prepared tea from the brass 
samovar. “‘I assure you,”’ he said, “‘there is a 
very great difference. You must understand 
that ‘black’ means the monastic clergy, to 
which one must belong should one desire to 
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become someone of consequence in the 
Church. People such as myself cannot really 
expect to become anything more than a pope, 
or parish priest.’’ He paused and then added, 
‘Although I must confess I am not am- 
bitious. The work is very interesting and 
varied, you know. On an estate of this size I 
travel about quite a lot, and if the doctor does 
not come I do what I can with the sick.”’ 

‘That must be more than enough work for 
one man,’ I observed. 

‘More than enough?” Father Dimitri 
regarded me with mild surprise. ‘‘Oh I do not 
think so, my daughter. Indeed, I have much 
to be thankful for. My church, as you have 
seen, is exceptionally beautiful, for His 
Excellency’s family have always cared for it 
as their own. And as for me—I have more 
than is needful for either my wife or myself.” 

I looked around the bleak little cottage in- 
terior and tried to imagine what an English 
vicar would have said had he been offered the 
same accommodation, and I found myself 
warming to this simple but nevertheless 
strangely impressive man. On our meeting I 
had wondered how best to broach the ques- 
tion of husbandry of the estate. Now I found 
it surprisingly simple to ask him without 
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hesitation whether or not the rumours I had 
heard were true. 

Father Dimitri looked at me for a long 
moment without speaking. Then he said 
slowly, “Yes, what you have heard is quite 
true. Indeed, I very much doubt if we have 
enough food to see us through the winter.”’ 

His reply did not surprise me. Indeed, as 
soon as I heard it I realised that it was only 
what I had expected. I said, ‘‘I spoke to the 
steward this morning. He said that last year’s 
crops had been bad, but that there was 
enough in store for everyone so long as it was 
used with care.” 

‘Steward Voronof lies,’ Father Dimitri 
told me quietly. ““He has told that to every- 
one, but it is not true. If you wish, I can show 
you the proof.” 

‘Then the soldiers didn’ t take every- 
thing?”’ 

The priest shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘They 
took a great deal, which was to be expected. 
But the men who took the rest were not 
soldiers, they were merchants. While the 
master is away at the war his steward has been 
selling our winter’s food for his own profit.”’ 

‘But surely,”’ I protested, “everyone would 
know if he did such a thing?”’ 
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"You must remember that serfs are not the 
cleverest of men. Perhaps if they were better 
endowed by God they would not be serfs, but 
how is one to know?”’ Father Dimitri sipped 
his glass of tea reflectively. ‘“The word has 
got round, of course, and they are able to see 
for themselves that the barns are nearly 
empty. But they rely on the government 
granary, and so far none know that it is as 
empty as the rest.”’ 

“The government granary?” 

‘It is called that,” the priest explained, 
“because in my father’s time there were 
several bad years running and thousands died 
in the famine that followed. When it was over 
there was an order that every estate should 
build a special granary where some of each 
season’s crop should be stored, so that such a 
thing should never happen again.” 

‘‘Like Joseph in the Bible.” 

Father Dimitri smiled faintly. ‘“‘As you say, 
my daughter, to guard against the seven lean 
years. Only now a lean year has come when it 
should not have done. I have prayed that 
someone would come to whom I could turn 
in this matter, and now God has answered my 
call.”’ 

“But surely,’”’ I suggested, “‘you should 
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have told the countess what was happening.” 

‘“She is a great lady, but she grows old and 
lives in the past when things were managed 
more harshly than they are now. If she 
understood at all what it was I was telling her, 
she would undoubtedly have given orders for 
the steward to be flogged or hanged—or 
possibly both. Also there is another thing...” 

**VesP”’ 

“It is difficult to persuade these simple folk 
to be charitable towards Steward Voronof. 
They are my flock and it is for me to guide 
them, but I am ashamed to say that their feel- 
ings towards him run high. Last night some- 
one was misguided enough to set fire to his 
home, although mercifully he was not in it at 
the time.”’ 

So that was the fire I had seen from my 
bedroom window, I thought. And doubtless 
the figure in the garden had been Voronof, 
seeking somewhere safe to spend the rest of 
the night. ‘‘Father Dimitri,’ I said, ‘‘I can 
understand what has happened, but what is 
there that I can do?” 

‘I can only ask that you stand in place of 
the master while he is away.”’ 

I found myself looking about the room in 
which we were sitting, with its walls of un- 
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trimmed wood, its ikons, its all-pervading 
smell of woodsmoke. I was a total stranger 
here, I thought. It was not just that I was a 
prisoner, but the people, the countryside, the 
whole way of life were totally alien to me, and 
I moved among them all with the curious 
feeling of one who was living in a dream. It 
was a world in which I had fair confidence I 
could survive, but now I was being asked to 
do more than just keep alive. I was being 
asked to become a part of Russia, a part of a 
family and take upon myself responsibilities 
that would have daunted me had I been in my 
own land. And yet, there was no denying that 
I had found more of a welcome here than I 
had a right to expect. Even at this moment 
my countrymen might very well be wounding 
and killing sons and husbands and lovers of 
women who lived in communities in no way 
different to this one, and yet I was being 
offered friendship and even trust. It was a 
strange and curiously unreal situation, but I 
sensed that deep within me it was not one 
from which I wished to withdraw. Fate had 
brought me to this remote fastness, and for all 
I knew it might one day reveal to me the 
whereabouts of Charlie, should he still be 
alive. But quite apart from this personal 
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quest, it was clearly fitting that I should repay 
some of the kindness I had received. 

Even so, I found myself saying doubtfully, 
‘But surely, Father Dimitri, the people 
would rather be advised by someone like 
yourself? After all, you are their priest and I 
am only a stranger.”’ 

‘“Were I a person of some standing in the 
Church, this might be so,’”’ Father Dimitri 


entitled to wear the mitre, or even an arch- 
deacon, I should have a certain authority. 
Perhaps it is different in your country, my 
daughter, but in Russia the common people 
have little enough time for a simple priest. 
He is useful for baptisms and to officiate at 
Communion, and likely as not he will be 
called in when someone dies. But apart from 
that I fear we are not held in any great 
regard.”’ 

‘*I find that hard to believe.”’ 

‘Oh I assure you that it is true.”’ Father 
Dimitri launched into a lecture on rank in 
Russia, and how Peter the Great had 
established the chin or table of precedence, 
with its fourteen levels that ranged from First 
chin Lord Chancellors to lowly fourteenth 
chin college officials, who nevertheless were 
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still entitled to the title of Your Nobility. He 
went on to describe the equivalent military 
hierarchy, and even the surprisingly complex 
groupings of communities of free peasants, 
each with its regional voasts, which ad- 
ministered village councils, or murs, each 
headed by its own elected starotsa or elder. I 
began to realise that it was apparently true 
that parish priests, in general poorly educated 
and rankless, commanded far less respect and 
influence than one would have imagined in a 
virtually illiterate and superstitious society. 

Father Dimitri talked and I listened while 
outside the single window the shadows 
lengthened, aware that I was becoming both 
more involved and more confused with each 
passing minute. Nevertheless by the time I 
left the priest’s cabin and made my way back 
to the troika I had already made up my mind 
as to what it was I had to do. 

The priest had gone back into the church 
and there was no one about as I urged the 
ponies forward. Above me the sky was leaden 
grey, darkening to sombre black at the 
horizon as night came up to cover the land, 
and a thin scatter of snow drifted down with 
a promise of more to come. After the warmth 
of Father Dimitri’s cabin the cold was bitter, 
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and I pulled my schuba about me, grateful for 
its heavy warmth as the runners began their 
soft, hissing passage across the icy crust. 
Ahead of me I could just make out the patch 
of paler sky that marked the reflection of the 
lights of Rybakovo. 

It was a curious sensation driving into the 
gathering dusk, for in spite of the steady thud 
of the ponies’ hooves on the snow and the 
jingle of the harness bells I was nevertheless 
aware of an awesome silence all about me. 
Behind me, the village had been swallowed 
up in the gloom, and it was uncomfortably 
easy to see myself as the only human being in 
an empty world of snow. To drive through 
a landscape without features of any kind 
banished all sense of progress, and although 
common sense told me that the troika was 
proceeding briskly enough, my journey began 
to take on a dream-like quality, the terrifying 
sensation of fleeing from some unknown 
danger while still remaining fixed in one 
place. Despite the warmth of my fur jacket, I 
shivered involuntarily, and urged the ponies 
to greater speed, and as if in answer to my 
action a sound came from the darkness of the 
forests to my right—a sound that aroused in 
me a fear that this time was only too justified. 
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I had heard the wolves howling from the 
security of my bedroom the night before and 
their long, wailing call had filled me with a 
kind of primeval dread. Now I heard it much 
closer, and the knowledge that there was on 
this occasion nothing between them and their 
prey seemed to freeze the blood in my veins. 

The ponies had heard the call of the wolf 
pack too, for I saw them throw up their 
heads, snorting in sudden fear. I stared out 
into the gloom, and my heart gave a leap as | 
realised that there was movement out there 
behind me. At first it seemed to be no more 
than an elusive patch of shadow on the snow, 
then in a moment of terrible clarity I saw my 
pursuers. 

I had never seen wolves before, and in that 
first glance they did not appear all that 
menacing. They were simply grey, doglike 
shapes, perhaps a dozen of them, and had 
they been stationary I do not think I should 
have been unduly disturbed. But they were 
by no means stationary, instead they were 
loping after my troika with their heads down, 
their legs moving with an action so tireless 
that I could well imagine the truth of all the 
stories I had heard about their ability to run 
their victims down. The largest wolf, lighter 
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in colour than his fellows and doubtless their 
leader, ran in front, and as I watched in a 
kind of fascination he swung towards me, the 
pack following. 

I snatched the whip and struck out at the 
horses in front of me, but even as I did so I 
sensed that they needed no urging from me. 
Freezing the weather may have been, but I 
saw that their straining necks were already 
sweating with fear as they galloped with a 
frenzy of effort that at any other time would 
have made me fear for the safety of the 
vehicle in which I sat. Nevertheless I lashed 
at them again, glancing over my shoulder as I 
did so, and noted with sinking heart that 
effortless ease with which the wolf pack kept 
pace with its quarry. 

How near to human habitation would the 
pack venture? I wondered. The snow was fall- 
ing more heavily now, and as I strained my 
eyes at the swirling cloud ahead I realised that 
in such weather it could make but little 
difference, for it was only too clear that the 
ravenous animals could safely have ventured 
up to the very doors of Rybakovo without 
detection, and I could hardly have less than 
two or three miles ahead of me before I could 
hope to reach even the gates of the house. 
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The horses’ efforts were becoming even more 
frantic, and I was not long in discovering the 
reason. [he great light grey wolf was begin- 
ning to outpace his ‘fellows, and there was a 
new purpose about its gait. No longer was he 
loping across the snow as if depending on its 
limitless endurance to run me down, but in- 
stead he had broken into a new swifter stride, 
as though he sensed that if he was to make his 
kill he had best do so as quickly as possible. 
As I watched with a feeling of dread in my 
heart, the rest of the pack followed suit. It 
was a pack that lacked the sheer speed of its 
leader, but soon I could see that the whole 
grey mass had suddenly become appreciably 
nearer. Now I could study the leading wolf 
quite clearly, as he ran, head down, his eyes 
fixed unwinkingly upon me, and even in the 
dusk they seemed to have a strangely lumi- 
nous quality, so that I found myself thinking 
of old travellers’ tales of phantom hounds that 
haunted lonely roads. I had never believed in 
ghosts of any sort, let alone ghost dogs, but 
this great wolf was real enough, and there was 
something in his unflinching gaze that made 
it easy to believe that there was a keen in- 
telligence behind it—an almost human assess- 
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ment of his chances of making a kill before 
his quarry escaped. 

I would have lashed out at the horses again, 
had it not been for a fear at the back of my 
mind that if I urged them to still greater 
effort there was a chance that one of them 
would fall. And yet desperately though the 
horses were galloping, it was clearly not fast 
enough. Like everyone else, I had heard 
stories of situations just such as the one in 
which I found myself—stories in which the 
heroine had always succeeded in saving 
herself by some bold or ingenious stroke. 
Legend had it that a wolf pack had once pur- 
sued a sleigh-load of people who had saved 
themselves by the expedient of throwing one 
of their number to the wolves whenever the 
animals drew uncomfortably close. Could 
such a tale be true? In any other country I 
should have doubted it, but in Russia I was 
not so sure. 

Through the high arch of the horses’ 
harness something showed through the 
whirling snow and for a moment I thought 
that it might be a light, but I dismissed the 
idea as belonging only to my imagination. 
Rybakovo, the Fisherman’s House, was still 
too far away for its lights to show, and there 
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was no other building anywhere on the road. 
I turned my head and was appalled to see that 
even in the few seconds I had spent in 
searching the murk ahead the wolves had 
moved even nearer. The leading giant was no 
more than a few yards behind my troika and I 
fancied that I could hear his panting breath 
above the hiss of the sleigh runners and 
the desperate thud of the horses’ hooves. I 
slashed at him ineffectually with my whip, 
but I could not reach him and I have little 
doubt that he would have ignored the lash as 
no more than a minor irritation. And in that 
moment the off-side horse missed his footing, 
stumbled wildly for an instant and then fell. 

What happened next became no more than 
a blur of wild confusion. Carried on by his 
own impetus, the fallen horse slid along on 
his side, his fellows trying desperately to keep 
upright, while the sleigh careered wildly 
sideways. I saw the wolf pack suddenly run- 
ning directly towards me, and then the side of 
the troika struck a bank of drifted snow with a 
shock that threw me from my seat. I fell so 
heavily that for a moment I had no idea what 
had happened, knowing only in a kind of daze 
that nothing could save me now. I waited 
with a kind of resignation for the sight of the 
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great pack leader’s jaws gaping over me, the 
feel of his teeth tearing in my flesh. And even 
as I waited, a series of explosions burst out 
from the snow behind me. 

I do not know how long it took for me to 
realise that the sounds were in fact rifle fire. 
Probably no more than a few seconds, 
because for some reason I was not surprised 
to hear men’s voices shouting, followed by 
more shots and the sudden yelping and howl- 
ing of wounded wolves. Strong hands gripped 
me and pulled me upright and a man said in 
Russian. “‘Are you all right?”’ 

I said dazedly, “Yes, thank you. I think 
so.”’ It was extraordinarily pleasant to find 
myself still alive, and I found I had so little 
strength left that I could do no more than stay 
where I was, with my rescuer’s fur-clad arms 
about me, strong and comforting. 

He said, ‘“Don’t worry about the wolves— 
we've killed several and the rest have made 
off.”’ 

I saw that this was true. A couple of grey 
shapes, including the pale coloured pack 
leader, lay still upon the snow, and three or 
four men were walking back from them, 
while another did his best to soothe my fear- 
crazed horses. But there was something 
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strange about the words of reassurance that 
were being spoken to me, and it puzzled me 
for a moment until I realised that the Russian 
had an unfamiliar accent. 

‘Thank you, sir. I shall be all right now.” I 
moved to disengage myself from the arms 
that held me, and I found myself looking into 
my rescuer’s face. Then I understood why his 
Russian had a foreign sound to it. The man 
who was looking down at me with an air of 
disbelief was the American engineer, James 
Maxwell. 
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WAS more than a little light headed from 
relief and realisation of how very close to 
death I had been only minutes before, but 

I found the presence of James Maxwell not 
unlike some kind of heaven sent dispen- 
sation—a special mark of favour designed to 
encourage me in my adversity. I know that I 
clung to his arm on the way back to the house 
as though at any moment he might decide to 
vanish before my eyes, but he appeared to 
find this natural enough. He seemed, in fact, 
to be a man who adjusted himself with 
remarkable readiness to unusual situations, 
and just as he had been swift 1n his readiness 
to take Jane Rogers to Russia in defiance of 
all the laws of Queen and country, so did he 
now seem prepared to accept my reap- 
pearance with no more than good humour 
and mild surprise. 

We must have been a merry party when we 
arrived at the house, but most of it was to re- 
main in my mind as a series of pictures, like 
scenes witnessed within a camera obscura. 
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Yet very clearly I remember helping to un- 
saddle the visitors’ horses inside the stables, 
just as I do the flush of pleasure on Jane 
Rogers’ face when she came from the house 
to see that all was well with me and found 
herself facing James Maxwell instead. I think 
most men would have made her feel a fool by 
greeting her with formality, but the American 
caught her up in his arms without embar- 
rassment and kissed her cheek. 

“Nobody said the two of you were here! 
How did you make out in the Crimea?”’ 

Jane laughed delightedly. ‘‘It were a bloody 
sight warmer than this,’’ she told him. ‘‘Not 
that I knew it at the time.” She stood back 
and studied him frankly. ‘‘You don’t ’arf look 
funny in furs, sir, really you do.” 

‘Have you looked at yourself in a mirror?”’ 
He eyed the schuba she had thrown about her 
shoulders and the high, embroidered boots of 
soft leather that covered her feet and legs, 
which gave a curiously exotic quality to 
Jane’s boyish charm. 

“Well I don’t want to bloody freeze.”’ I was 
so used to my companion’s freedom of ex- 
pression that I no longer felt embarrassment, 
and I was amused to note from James Max- 
well’s similar acceptance that he had prob- 
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ably been sufficiently exposed to barrack 
room English on the passage to Varna to find 
it no longer remarkable. “‘Lord,’’ Jane ex- 
claimed, “‘but it was a bit of luck you coming 
by when you did! What was you doing here, 
anyway?” 

James Maxwell grinned, first at Jane and 


then at me. “Maybe you’re not going to -— 


believe this, but this is just where I was 
heading.”’ 

‘To Rybakovo—the Fisherman’s House?”’ 
I stared at him in astonishment. “But what 
ever for?”’ 

“This place is owned by a Count Nikolai 
Kovinski, isn’t it? I want to see if he minds 
me doing a railroad survey over some of his 
land.”’ 

For one brief and totally unjustified mo- 
ment the thought had occurred that James 
Maxwell had come all this way to see me, and 
I felt the colour come into my face not 
through chagrin but sudden anger that I 
could have been so childishly self-centred as 
to imagine such a thing possible. We had met 
only very briefly, and there had been nothing 
whatever in that meeting to suggest that this 
man would travel hundreds of miles in the 
snow of a Russian winter just for the pleasure 
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of seeing me again. Nor, indeed, was there 
any way in which he could have learned of 
my whereabouts. To cover my feelings I said 
quickly, “I’m sorry, but the count is serving 
with the army in the Crimea.” 

“Well, I guess it was on the cards if I’d 
thought about it in time.” James Maxwell 
rubbed his chin reflectively. “‘I suppose I’ve 
got the right guy—he’s got two sisters?”’ 

I nodded without speaking. 

‘“Does he have a wife?”’ 

I shook my head. ‘“‘No.”’ 

‘Anyone else I can talk to about this?”’ 

“Only his grandmother,” I told him. ‘‘But 
she’s very old. I doubt if she would under- 
stand what it is you are seeking. The sisters 
are intelligent girls, but they are not in a 
position to make this sort of decision.”’ 

It was interesting to study James Maxwell 
at close quarters when he joined us as an 
honoured guest at dinner that night. His 
driver, servant and the few workmen he had 
brought with him had been given into the 
charge of Boris, and so it was he alone who 
sat down with us at the long dining table. As I 
caught our guest’s eyes upon me I was 
thankful for the wardrobe that had been so 
thoughtfully put at my disposal. The girls’ 
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mother must indeed have been very similar to 
me in size, for the dresses she had bought but 
never worn fitted me to perfection. For the 
occasion I had chosen a gown of primrose 
coloured silk, with a pretty ruched bodice and 
a froth of cream lace around the shoulders. 
Not entirely suitable for a governess, I 
thought with a smile, but then the countess 
had not chosen her dresses with that role in 
mind, and when I looked at myself in the 
mirror I could not but notice how well the 
delicate colour set off my auburn hair and 
pale complexion. I looked well, and I was 
glad to see that the American was surveying 
me with approval, and I felt entitled to study 
him in return. Until this moment I had only 
seen him as a man involved in his work, the 
master of a ship, a fur-clad traveller. Now, as 
I looked towards him, I could not hide from 
myself how handsome a figure he made. 
Against the spotless white linen of his shirt 
his face showed darkly tanned, doubtless by 
the sun and winds of years of life in some 
wild corner of the globe or other, and his blue 
eyes were filled with amusement and quick 
intelligence as he willingly accepted his role 
as the centre of attraction. 

It was surprising how many sides to a man 
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there could be, I thought, watching him 
nervously. I should never have suspected that 
this man of action and ideas could have made 
himself so very much at home over a dining 
table, but he was, and his audience was quite 
obviously enchanted with their unexpected 
guest. His Russian, I noticed, was perhaps 
less grammatically accurate than my own, but 
he spoke the language with a fair accent and a 
kind of gusto that I could never hope to 
match. Perhaps because old Tatiana had had 
more than her share of Russian gloom and 
self doubt, I personally found the language a 
difficult one in which to be light hearted. 
James Maxwell, on the other hand, seemed 
able to jest in it with ease, and I could tell 
from Helena’s sparkling eyes and the smile 
that lurked about Anna’s rather too serious 
mouth that they found this tall stranger 
enchanting. Even the old countess regarded 
him with something less than the forbidding 
mien that she habitually reserved for the 
world in general. 

“You tell me, m/’sieur,’’ she observed, 
“that you wish permission to make one of 
these railways through my grandson’s land. 
But why?e”’ 

‘“‘Because, Countess, it may well prove to 
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be the only land suitable. Already we have a 
single track that is almost completed only a 
few miles north of this estate. I had hoped 
that we might continue on the same align- 
ment, but unfortunately our original survey 
seems to have been at fault and the land has 
revealed certain characteristics that make a 
slight diversion essential.’’ 

There was silence for a moment, then the 
old woman said quietly, “‘I have never seen a 
railway. Russia has managed very well 
without them for a long time, and I really 
cannot see why we must have them now.”’ 

‘“Oh, but Baboushka!’’ Helena’s eager face 
turned on her grandmother. ‘‘Can’t you see 
that it’s progress? Soon we shall all be travel- 
ling everywhere by train.’’ She turned her 
clear blue eyes on James. “Is that not so, 
Monsieur Maxwell?” 

‘Il believe it to be so, mademoiselle,’’ the 
American told her gravely. “It is certainly 
changing the way of life in England and my 
own country. It can only be a matter of time 
before the same thing happens here.”’ 

‘‘And do you think,’’ Anna asked in her 
customary quiet manner, “‘that such a change 
will necessarily be a good thing for Russia?”’ 

“It can hardly be a bad thing,’ James 
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Maxwell told her. ‘“‘Russia is like the United 
States—a land of great distances. Anything 
that improves communications between fellow 
countrymen cannot be other than good. 
Without communications one cannot have 
progress.”’ 

The girl nodded, and once again I was 
astonished at the maturity of her manner, the 
gravity with which she reviewed anything put 
before her. ‘‘I can see that your railroad will 
bring change,’ she said, “but is change 
always progress?”’ 

‘In your case I believe it will prove so,”’ 
Maxwell told her. “In many ways Russia has 
remained linked to the past. News heard in 
St. Petersburg this afternoon may not reach 
here for weeks.” 

Her grandmother made a small, impatient 
gesture. “‘Progress or not, if the railway is to 
come it will come, rue it though we may. But 
so far as this estate is concerned, the matter is 
one for the master of the land and for him 
alone. I think, young man, that you had best 
go away and come back when the war is 
over.” 

Helena said mildly, ‘‘Perhaps Monsieur 
Maxwell has not time to wait all that long.”’ 

James shook his head. ‘‘I am just the man 
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who decides where the tracks should go and 
then lays them down. It is the man who holds 
the purse strings who decides whether he is 
prepared to wait or not.”’ 

‘And this time?”’ 

‘A connection between St. Petersburg and 
Moscow has already been started. I cannot 
see the government being exactly overjoyed at 
the prospect of work being delayed even more 
than it has been already.”’ 

At the end of the table the old countess 
sighed with a boredom she made little at- 
tempt to conceal. ““Then you had better ask 
Miss Sheridan to write to my grandson. It is 
possible that it may hasten matters.”’ 

The American turned to me. ‘‘Will you do 
that for me? How long does it take to send a 
letter to the Crimea and get one in return?”’ 

I shook my head. ‘‘Frankly, I have no idea. 
But if you wish me to write to the count, I 
should be glad to.”’ 

But even as I said the words I realised that 
they were not true. Whether or not a railroad 
should run through part of the Kovinski 
estates was nothing to do with me, and I felt a 
sudden surge of resentment that I should be 
involved. This was not my house, nor my 
family. Had it not been for the fact that our 
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respective countries were at war I should 
never have known that Rybakovo and its 
lands even existed. I was no more than a 
prisoner, and they had no right to expect 
more than whatever it was a prisoner was 
supposed to give. 

I had not intended that my feelings should 
have shown in any way in my voice, but 
something must have been apparent because I 
was uncomfortably aware that James Max- 
well was eyeing me strangely. I opened my 
mouth without any real idea of what it was I 
was about to say, and at that moment, to my 
vast relief, the sixteen year old boy who 
helped serve at meals came in and whispered 
that “‘the other English lady” wished to speak 
with me urgently. I excused myself and 
followed him out of the room to find Jane 
Rogers waiting for me in the hall, wide-eyed 
and obviously agog. 

She said quickly, in a low voice, “‘I’m sorry 
to trouble you, Miss, really. But I thought 
you ought to know. Voronof’s gone.”’ 

“Gone?” I stared at Jane blankly. ‘‘He’s 
gone where?”’ 

“Christ, Miss, I don’t know where. I just 
‘eard from Boris. The bugger’s ’opped it.”’ 

It took a little while for the news to sink in. 
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Then I found myself thinking that perhaps 
after all I was not all that much surprised. 
The steward may have been a rogue but it 
was also apparent that he was no fool. He had 
seen the writing on the wall when I had men- 
tioned checking the winter stores the follow- 
ing day. 

I said slowly, ““But where... 

‘Boris don’t know where ’e’s gone, but he 
took a couple of nags and a sleigh. I reckon ’e 
knew that his number was up and he decided 
to make a run for it while the going was 
good.”’ 

It was more than likely, I thought. It cer- 
tainly explained Voronof’s reluctance to take 
me round the estate. Now, wherever he might 
be heading, there seemed little point in 
mounting any kind of pursuit, for even if it 
proved successful, what then? There would 
be little point in reinstating the man. True, I 
could hand him over to the law, but I did not 
relish the prospect of gathering together the 
necessary evidence. Even at home in England 
the thought of the resultant paperwork was 
daunting, but in Russia, where bureaucracy 
was notorious, any such appeal would clearly 
be asking for trouble. 
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“Well,” I observed resignedly, ‘‘at least we 
know where we stand.”’ 

Jane looked at me without smiling. ‘“‘And 
that’s a lot of bloody comfort. What do you 
reckon we should do about it?”’ 

‘I don’t know,” I told her, and at that 
moment it was exactly the truth, for my mind 
was refusing to assimilate the problem. ‘‘I—I 
suppose I’d better tell the family.”’ 

‘I don’t see that lot doing much about it.” 
Jane seemed determined, for once, to look 
upon the problem as being one of unrelieved 
gloom. Which, I thought grimly, it was. As 
though to drive the point home, she went on: 
“All the old girl is going to do is complain 
about not having her breakfast egg. But if 
that bastard of a steward has really flogged 
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“We'll have to see,” I broke in. ‘‘Perhaps 
things aren’t quite as bad as we think. But 
either way the countess must be told.” 

It was not a pleasant task, and one that I 
could have wished to leave until after the 
meal was over, but the old woman seemed to 
have some extra sense that warned her that 
something was afoot. Her dark eyes studied 
me for a long, searching moment before her 
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hoarse voice said, ‘‘All right, Englishwoman. 
What has happened?”’ 

“It’s Steward Voronof, Countess. He has 
left the estate. Run away.” 

‘Do you know why?” 

‘*T think so.”’ I did my best to explain the 
situation but my voice tailed away, for there 
was something about the way in which she 
was listening that warned me that, although 
she might be hearing my words, the implica- 
tion of what I was saying was passing her by. 
And indeed her answer confirmed this. 

“What do you mean, there will not be 
enough food? With seven thousand acres, 
how can there be a shortage of food?’ And 
then, when I did not answer, “Have that 
rogue of a steward sent back. A few strokes 
with the knout and he’! tell you where he’s 
hidden it. But, of course, nobody will touch 
him. The country is at the mercy of criminals 
and nobody has the courage to do anything 
about it.”’ 

Anna said gently, “I think that what Miss 
Sheridan is trying to say, Baboushka, is that 
the steward has sold last year’s crops and run 
away with the money.”’ 

“Tam not deaf, Anna Alexandrovna,”’ the 
old woman retorted sharply. ‘And these are 
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not matters that concern you, in any case.”’ 
She turned back to me. ‘‘You had better look 
after the matter yourself, Englishwoman.”’ 

The old woman’s presence was such that it 
did not occur to me to object to her high- 
handed attitude. But when both she and the 
girls had retired for the night and James Max- 
well and I were left alone, he turned to me 
and said curtly, ‘““You can’t get yourself 
mixed up in this. There’s going to be trouble 
here and it’s you who’s going to bear the 
brunt of it.”’ 

‘Do you have any suggestions as to how I 
avoid it?’’ We were in the library and I stared 
up at the orderly rows of leatherbound 
volumes that glowed back at me in the sub- 
dued light of the green shaded lamp that I 
held to them. For me, this was the most satis- 
fying room in the house and one that I found 
strangely comforting. As I believe was true of 
most country homes in Russia, the main 
rooms at Rybakovo were light and airy, with 
the varnished or white painted wood of the 
walls making them look even bigger than they 
were. In summer, with the tall windows 
open, it must have been extraordinarily cool 
and pleasant, and although to my English 
eyes the furnishings seemed somewhat Spar- 
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tan I could well imagine that in quite a short 
time it could become acceptable enough. But 
in winter, far from my own home, there was 
something familiar and welcoming about the 
library with its ceiling-high glass-fronted 
book cases in glowing mahogany, the great 
leather-topped desk set squarely on the 
superb lurkish carpet of deep reds and blues, 
and the big, brass mounted globe on an 
ormulu table of its own close to the fireplace. 
It would be pleasant, I thought wistfully, to - 
sit on the leather club fender and crack roast 
chestnuts while the Russian winter did its 
worst outside. My nostalgia was understand- 
able, for everything in the room must have 
been brought from Europe and reminded me 
forcibly of home. I wondered if the fur- 
nishings were Count Nikolai’s choice, or if 
they had graced the house for far longer than 
his lifetime. Behind me, James Maxwell was 
saying something, but my memories had been 
too real to take account of the words. I turned 
back to him with a smile of apology. “I’m 
sorry. I was miles away.”’ 

‘“That’s just about what I was saying. That 
you should be miles away.”’ 

I put the lamp down on the table. “Mr. 
Maxwell...” 
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‘James, Hannah. We’re two people a thou- 
sand miles the other side of nowhere here. 
I’m damned if I’m going to go on treating you 
as if we were in your London drawing room.”’ 

I laughed in spite of myself. ‘‘I haven’t got 
a London drawing room. I haven’t got 
anything. At best I was a lady’s companion, 
which is one step removed from a governess. 
And at this moment I’m not even that. I’m a 
female prisoner of war.”’ 

‘Well if you can’t resist tying yourself up 
with crazy old women, what can you 
expect?’ My companion dropped down onto 
his end of the padded fender and eyed the 
decanter that stood close by. “‘Do you think 
anyone would mind?”’ 

‘“T’m quite sure they wouldn’t.”’ I waited 
while he poured a glass of brandy, then 
paused and looked at me in query. For 
myself, I remembered Lady Corbin and smiled 
inwardly. There was, I thought, a lot about 
my old employer that I had not previously 
understood but which had become a good 
deal clearer now. I found myself remember- 
ing her as last I had seen her amid the 
shellbursts near Balaclava and I hoped 
devoutly that the indomitable old woman had 
come through the ordeal unscathed. I 
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brought myself back to the present with an 
effort to find James still waiting expectantly. 
‘Yes,’ I said, “I think I'll join you.” 

‘And now,” James said, “‘suppose you tell 
me about yourself.”’ 

It was warm and companionable sitting 
there in front of the dying fire with James at 
my side and sipping a glass of brandy, and 
certainly the war and all its implications 
seemed a long way away. I found it very easy 
to tell this tall American about myself, and 
Father, and Aunt Bella and Charlie, who one 
day I might yet find alive and well. When the 
story came to an end it was very simple to 
add, “‘And so you see why I want to do my 
best for these people. I know I’m only a 
prisoner of war, but that’s not the way they 
have treated me. I—well, I could have been 
one of their own family. So if they need me 
I’ve really an obligation to do something for 
them in return.”’ 

‘““Maybe.”’ James swirled the liquid gently 
round the bottom of his glass. “‘But it’s worth 
remembering that if you hadn’t been here 
they’d have managed somehow.”’ 

“Would they?” It was a question I had 
asked myself already, and I was uncomfort- 
ably aware that there was not really a satisfac- 
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tory answer. “The old countess—well, you’ve 
seen what she’s like. It’s not just that she’s 
living in the past, she’s a very old lady and 
one can hardly expect her to be overseeing 
the day to day business of a place like this. 
Voronof must have known that well enough, 
otherwise he would never have dared to sell 
almost everything that had been left to his 
care 

“Listen,” James commanded, ‘‘suppose 
you stay. Have you ever had a real look at 
what you’re taking on? This estate isn’t just 
some tidy little rural community. It’s big.”’ 

“Oh yes,” I agreed. “It’s big all right. 
Seven thousand acres and more than a 
hundred families dependent on it.”’ 

‘““You’d best get it straight,’ James told me. 
“These people aren’t just ordinary farm 
hands, they’re part and parcel of the 
land—bought with it and sold with it. 
They’re little more than slaves, and if you 
talk to any plantation owner in Georgia or 
Alabama, he’ll tell you the same thing—that 
if things go wrong it’s to him the nigrah 
turns. Ihey’re not used to fending for 
themselves. For generations ‘they’ve known 
that it’s the boss who puts a roof over their 
heads and food in their bellies. If they’re sick, 
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they know he’s the one who’ll get them a 
doctor. If they want a new pair of pants, it’s 
big master who’ll hand them out. Maybe it’s 
not their fault, but without that master 
they’re as helpless as children, and in my 
opinion the Russian serf is just about the 
same. You may think you’re just going to 
help the folk here through a bad patch. What 
you'll find is that they’ll turn to you for 
everything—literally everything.”’ 

I said slowly, “I don’t think that’s true. 
The people in the villages may be little better 
than slaves but I think they’d jump at a 
chance to do things for themselves.”’ 

‘Perhaps you’re right. But I wish you’d 
leave it for someone else to find out.’’ James 
put down his glass and regarded me steadily. 
“But you won’t, will you?”’ 

I shook my head and smiled. ‘‘No, I think 
not.”’ 

James Maxwell sighed. ‘‘I thought that was 
what you were going to say. But have you any 
real idea as to how you’re going to set about 
keeping this place going?”’ 

If truth be told, I had none at all, but I was 
reluctant to admit as much either to this man 
or to myself. No doubt my determination to 
do something for this family who had 
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welcomed me was a purely emotional one, 
and that I was committing myself to a task 
that I had no means of assessing, but I sus- 
pected that however incompetent my efforts 
might prove, they would be more effective 
than anything either the old countess or her 
granddaughters could hope to achieve. He 
was still looking at me, so I said as light 
heartedly as possible, “‘No, James. No idea, 
really. I shall just have to do what seems best 
as I go along.” 

“Well that’s honest, T’ll give you that.” 
James Maxwell rubbed his chin reflectively. 
““Well—first of all ’'d make a check on just 
how much of everything this Voronof has left 
you. [hen get someone who knows the place 
to tell you what you’re going to need to see 
you through the winter. You got someone 
like that?”’ 

I nodded. “‘Boris—the count’s orderly. He’d 
do that.” 

‘*O.K.” the American said. ““The way I see 
it there’s no point in trying to raise what you 
need from your neighbours because, if the 
military have been making the rounds, they’11 
be in as bad a state as you. And if you’re lucky 
enough to find a merchant with something to 
sell the price is going to be sky high.”’ 
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‘In other words, we put a brave face on it 
and starve.”’ 

James grinned, and his rather serious face 
became suddenly young and full of an unex- 
pected charm. “‘Well, no. Check up on exactly 
what you’re going to need. Then if you’ll let 
me have a list, I'll see that everything’s sent 
off to you from St. Petersburg as soon as I get 
back. With any luck it’ll arrive in time to do 
at least some good.”’ 

I stared at him in disbelief. ‘“Don’t be 
ridiculous, James,” I told him at last. ‘“‘You 
know perfectly well I can allow you to do no 
such thing.” 

‘On the contrary, I see no way you can stop 
me.”’ 

‘But I can’t pay you!’’ I cried out in irri- 
tation. ‘Quite apart from the goods them- 
selves, it'll cost a fortune just to send them 
here.”’ 

“You really are a girl for raising diffi- 
culties,’’ James observed mildly. “‘Listen now 
for just a minute. So far as I’m concerned, the 
money’s no great problem. Just let me do the 
survey and we'll call it quits.” 

I said quietly, “I’m sorry but I haven’t the 
authority to make a decision about that.” 

‘I’m not asking for permission to build 
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anything. If you can talk the count into the 
idea, fine. All I’m asking for is the go-ahead 
to walk over a small section of this estate, take 
a few sightings—generally get a feel of the 
place. This way I don’t get held up.”’ 

It was not unreasonable, I thought, and in 
any case there seemed little likelihood that 
Count Nikolai would stand in the way of a 
railroad that would bring an end to his iso- 
lation. With a railroad, St. Petersburg and 
even Moscow would be only a comparatively 
short journey away. He would be able to sell 
his crops on a wider market, keep in touch 
with what was happening in the world out- 
side the confines of the estate. And as James 
said, there was nothing legally binding about 
a survey. It was such a small thing to barter in 
exchange for food... 

‘“Well,”” James prompted. ‘““What do you 
say?” 

“How long will it take you to carry out 
your survey?” 

He shrugged his broad shoulders. ‘‘It’s 
hard to say without seeing the land, and God 
knows winter isn’t the best time for the job, 
but something must be done to find a way 
round this stretch of marsh we’ve found. It’s 
frozen now, but when spring comes it will be 
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impossible. At best I can only hope to get 
some sort of rough idea as to whether a route 
through here will be feasible or not, but at 
least I could satisfy myself within a week. In 
fact, I’m virtually satisfied now... my men 
have been asking a few questions, and | 
gather the land is perfectly stable.’’ 

Abruptly I made up my mind, comforted 
by the knowledge that there was really no 
alternative. I said, ‘‘Very well. That will give 
me time to find out just how bad things are 
here, and I’ll be able to tell you what we’ll 
need.” 

‘And I'll see that you get it.” 

I stood looking at him, realising for the first 
time how good it was to have someone from 
the outside world here beside me. Beyond the 
shuttered windows there was a world of cold 
and ice, uncountable miles of snow, the 
unimaginable dangers of the dark forests. 
Around me were an alien people, living in a 
manner that I only half understood, while 
everything that had gone to make up my own 
life was gone, perhaps for ever, somewhere 
across the other side of the earth. Until this 
moment it had not been difficult to put these 
thoughts to one side, because my mind had 
been full of other things. On the journey 
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from Sebastopol, it had been Jane Rogers 
who had been dependent on me, while ever 
since I had arrived at Rybakovo one person 
after another had turned to me with a kind of 
blind confidence that I was capable of pro- 
viding whatever help was needed. Now, for 
the first time, I found myself aware of my 
own loneliness, and the feeling swept up like 
a panic inside me, chilling my heart and turn- 
ing my legs to water. 

Something of what I was feeling must have 
shown in my face, because James said quickly, 
*‘Hannah, what is it?”’ 

‘“‘Nothing.”” I shook my head angrily, 
because the word had come out as a kind of 
sob. “*Pay no attention to me. I’m just behav- 
ing like a fool.”’ 

At that moment it seemed a very natural 
thing for him to put a comforting arm about 
my shoulder, and for me to lay my head 
briefly against it. Then suddenly in some way 
that I had not the will to explain, James’s 
arms were encircling me, pulling me to him, 
his mouth, firm and demanding, pressed 
down on mine. 

I had been kissed before. Artist friends of 
my father had saluted me on occasion, those 
of his own age with an air of formality, 
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although one or two with a warmth that had 
not escaped me. Younger friends had been 
more ambitious, but somehow it had been 
part and parcel of the Paris in which we lived. 
The French kissed easily, in any case, and 
even the advances of the more hot blooded 
young men had been not difficult to parry 
and were in no way disturbing. It had been a 
sort of game—a rather pointless game so far as 
I was concerned, and for a girl of sixteen 
more flattering than anything else. 

‘‘Hannah .. .”’ His arms tightened about 
me, more demandingly. This was not at 
all like those light-hearted, innocent kisses 
behind the easel in my father’s studio. I had 
thought, in that fleeting instant in which 
James Maxwell had pulled me to him, that it 
would be comforting to be in his arms, that 
his nearness would make me forget that I was 
a stranger in a foreign land. But when his lips 
touched mine all such thoughts were swept 
away. Indeed, not only my mind but my body 
seemed drained of everything save a sudden 
fire that poured through it. Doubtless I 
should have released myself with suitable 
words of reproach and dismay, but in truth I 
had no desire to lose the feeling of those 
strong arms around me, the heady magic that 
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swept me into a world of which I had not 
even dreamed. Indeed, I was about to put my 
own arms about James when he released me 
unhurriedly and said quietly, ‘‘It seems that 
we are observed.”’ 

I stood back quickly and, I suppose, a little 
guiltily, too inexperienced to face the situ- 
ation with the matter of fact acceptance of 
my companion. I looked quickly over my 
shoulder, but although the door was open 
nobody was standing there and the room was 
still empty. 

I looked back at James. ‘‘You’re—sure?”’ 

He laughed softly. ‘‘Sure I’m sure. I saw 
the reflection in the mirror over the fire. 
Didn’t have a chance to see who, but it was a 
woman. I saw her skirt round the jamb of the 
door as she ducked back.”’ 

“What will she think... ?”’ I bit my lip, 
feeling suddenly wretched and ashamed. I 
said abruptly, “‘It’s getting late anyway. 
Goodnight, James.”’ 

“Goodnight, Hannah.’”’ He did not move 
but just stood by the dying fire. ‘Remember 
that when you’ve done whatever it is you 
think you have to do here, I shall be waiting 
for you in St. Petersburg.” 

I wanted to tell him that it wasn’t my wish 
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that I should stay behind, that with all my 
heart I wanted to go with him. But it was no 
use. “It isn’t just that I’ve an obligation 
here,” I said. “I’ve told you about Charlie. 
As soon as I can leave here I’ve got to find 
him—one way or another. But you must 
remember that I’m a prisoner. I can’t just go 
to St. Petersburg like an ordinary traveller.’’ 

‘The war won’t last for ever,’ James said. 
‘“‘In the meantime, I’m not unknown in 
government circles. If you like Ill see what I 
can find out.”’ 

“You will?”’ 

“Of course.’’ He reached out and gave me a 
gentle push. “‘Now get yourself to bed. 
You’ve work to do in the morning.”’ 

I thanked him with a smile and left him. At 
the foot of the stairs something stirred. It was 
not a loud sound, not more than the sigh of a 
dress brushing against the floor, but it caused 
me to turn quickly to see Helena at the door 
of the drawing room. She was wearing a long 
nightdress with a shawl drawn about her 
shoulders, while her fair hair hung down 
behind her in a shining cloud. If during the 
day she looked somewhat older than her 
years, there was no doubt that at this moment 
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she looked younger, and perhaps even a little 
scared. 

I said crisply, ‘‘Helena Alexandrovna, what 
are you doing down-here dressed like that? I 
thought you had retired long ago.”’ 

The girl tossed her head in a quick, 
rebellious gesture. “I had forgotten the book 
I was reading,” she said. ‘‘And I came down 
to get it. Surely you do not expect me to dress 
as though for a ball just to come downstairs in 
my own house?”’ 

“No, Helena,” I agreed. ‘‘Of course not.” 
And I added, “‘But I see you still have not 
found your book.”’ 

The girl seemed to have forgotten her hastily 
contrived excuse, for she was eyeing me in a 
way that suggested that she had decided for 
the first time that I might be of interest on my 
own account and not just as a foil to her own 
quicksilver mind. 

Abruptly she said, ‘“‘He is very handsome, 
is he not, the American?”’ 

‘I expect,” I said, “‘that it depends on how 
you look at him. Face to face like an educated 
person or spying round the corner of a door 
like a silly servant girl.” 

Helena ignored the criticism, and said 
blandly, ‘‘I saw you kissing him.” 
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“Did you?” 

‘““Yes.’? She was silent for a moment, then 
asked suddenly, ‘‘Are you falling in love with 
him?”’ 

“Helena Alexandrovna,”’ I said in sudden 
exasperation, “‘you’re talking nonsense. And 
in any case, it has absolutely nothing to do 
with you.” 

But the girl ignored my obvious irritation 
and came towards me, smiling disarmingly. 
“You know, Miss Sheridan, I have been giv- 
ing a good deal of thought to this Mr. 
Maxwell and yourself.” 

I said frostily, ‘“Well, I can assure you that 
there is no need, I...” 

‘On the whole I think it would be best if 
you married him,”’ Helena went on, cheerfully 
ignoring my obvious irritation. “I expect he 
will be a guest in this house for a few days 
yet, so you'll have time to get to know each 
other better. You see, as Mr. Maxwell is an 
American citizen, if you married him you 
would automatically become American too, 
would you note”’ 

I said a little blankly, ““Yes, I suppose I 
would.’ It was something that had not 
occurred to me before. 

“So, as the United States is not at war with 
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Russia, you would be free to leave.” 
‘‘Helena Alexandrovna, you are being 
ridiculous,”’ I said sharply. “And in any case 
the matter is nothing whatsoever to do with 
you. And I suggest you go back to bed.” 

The girl gave me an impish grin. ‘‘All 
right, Miss Sheridan. But it’s something to 
think about, is it not?”’ 

Three days later James had completed his 
work and was gone, taking with him a list of 
necessary provisions and at least something of 
my heart. 
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P | ‘HE days that followed James’s depart- 
ure had a strange air of unreality. 
_ There was so much to do that I might 
well have been beside myself with activity 
from dawn until dusk, but a curious lethargy 
seemed to have taken hold of me, so that I 
was fully conscious that I was clutching at 
anything that would provide an excuse for 
behaving as though life was normal. 

In fairness to myself, the other inhabitants 
of Rybakovo did little to persuade me to the 
contrary. The old countess I rarely saw, for 
she mostly took her meals in her room, ven- 
turing downstairs for only an hour or so at a 
time. When she did make an appearance she 
usually seated herself facing a window in a 
straight backed wooden chair, staring out 
over what I guessed to be gardens but were at 
that time of year little more than mounds of 
snow. She sat there silently, her tiny, gnarled 
hands resting on the carved handle of an 
ebony walking stick, a shapeless figure in an 
old fashioned, unhooped dress of black serge, 
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bare of all ornament save a silver crucifix of 
Byzantine pattern that hung round her neck 
on a large linked chain. In repose, her lined 
face took on something of the look of a sleep- 
ing bird, but when she did condescend to 
speak it was clear that her mind was far away, 
lost in the shadows of her girlhood. On a 
couple of occasions I tried yet again to broach 
the subject of money, but her answers were 
always in the past. 

‘““Money, girl? The Kovinskis have plenty 
of money. Always have had. Why, at my 
engagement party my father spent... .” 

“But today, Countess,’’ I would whisper. 
‘“Have you anything to fall back on today?” 

But the answer would be no more than a 
mumble and sometimes a short and rather 
terrible laugh, and I would see in the depths 
of the dark eyes that once more in her mind 
she had abandoned the present and that she 
was back somewhere dancing with a dashing 
hussar, a beautiful girl again. 

In the circumstances I might well have 
spent the days making what sense I could of 
the household accounts, such as they were, or 
called on Boris to take me from village to 
village in order that I might at least become 
familiar with the people who found them- 
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selves, for better or worse, under my care. 
But in the days that followed James’s depart- 
ure I did none of those things, for I knew in 
my heart that once I had set my hand to that 
particular plough there would be no setting it 
down, and I was afraid of the task ahead of 
me. Or perhaps I wanted, just for a little 
while, to try to recapture some of the light- 
heartedness I had possessed as a girl. It was 
illogical, of course, and clearly it was going to 
do nothing to make my lot better, but I 
devoted myself single-mindedly to the two 
people who were my reason for being at 
Rybakovo in the first place. 

“Since I am here,’’ I announced to Anna 
and Helena, “‘there is no reason why we 
should waste our time. You had better tell me 
what subjects your governess was teaching 
you before she left, and we’ll do the best we 
can to carry on from there.”’ 

‘Don’t you think that perhaps we are a little 
old to go back to school?’’ Helena asked the 
question mildly enough but I could sense the 
underlying antagonism beneath the words. 

I said briskly, ‘““Well, I hardly imagine that 
I shall have to teach you simple arithmetic, 
but in England nobody would expect young | 
ladies of good family to complete their edu- 
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cation until they were at least eighteen.” 

‘In England there is no war,’ Helena 
retorted swiftly. “‘It is different for us.” 

I said quietly, ‘“We have no means of know- 
ing when the war will end, but it wil] end 
sometime, of that you may be sure. And do 
you propose going through life half educated 
just because of something that happened 
when you were fourteen?”’ I hesitated, sens- 
ing that this younger girl, for all her outward 
friendliness, for some reason resented me 
more than her sister, and I wondered why. 
Because I was English and therefore an 
enemy? Because I had seen more of the world 
than she? 

Unexpectedly Anna said, “‘Pay no attention 
to Helena, Miss Sheridan, she has always 
hated being taught.” Her beautiful, strangely 
composed face held no expression of dislike 
or rivalry with her younger sister, and I 
realised that so far as she was concerned she 
was doing no more than stating a fact. What a 
Strange and unlikely pair they were, I 
thought. 

‘Perhaps we need not do anything so very 
dull,’’ I said at last. “‘I know your brother was 
thinking mainly of our talking together to 
improve your English. We could talk about 
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your country and mine, and study literature. 
Perhaps it might be a good idea if you told 
me what English books you have read,’ I 
finished rather lamely. 

“We have read more French than 
English,’’ Anna told me. “‘But there are many 
books from your country in the library. 
Perhaps you might select some for us.”’ 

Rather to my surprise, their knowledge of 
English literature turned out to be a good 
deal wider than I had expected. They had 
young, keen minds that absorbed information 
with complete ease, and once she had decided 
to make no more trouble, Helena proved to 
be as good a pupil as her more sober minded 
sister. And in truth, to chat about books, 
listen to them playing the pianoforte and even 
to indulge in a certain inconsequential chatter 
about fashions in Russia and England was a 
kind of comfort that I think I needed more 
than I had realised. In a situation that had 
stemmed entirely from war, this sudden re- 
version to femininity was more of a relief 
than I had expected, and with two quick 
minds ready and waiting to cross swords with 
mine. It was a measured, civilised way of life 
that under other circumstances might well 
have been an everyday experience for any one 
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of us, and perhaps it was that we knew in our 
hearts that it could not last that made us 
savour it to the full. 

The library seemed to be the most natural 
place in which to work, if work is what one 
called the time spent together. Had Rybakovo 
been an English house of similar size there 
would almost certainly have been a bow or 
oereil window in which the three of us could 
have gathered, but Russian windows always 
seemed to be unimaginatively flat, and so we 
had perforce to gather round a low, darkly 
lacquered table that I imagined had at one 
time been used for chess. It was strange to sit 
in a heavily buttoned leather chair, while the 
two girls perched like young birds on the 
padded club fender and to feel warm and liked 
and even curiously at home, while through 
the windows one could see only the varying 
tones of colour where the steel blue of the sky 
merged hazily on the horizon with the 
endless expanse of snow. 

As though by common consent we did not 
discuss the estate’s precarious situation, for I 
was still unsure as to what extent the girls 
appreciated how hazardous our position was. 
And yet one exchange made me think that at 
least one of them had more awareness than I 
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had suspected. I had been telling them of 
English fairy tales and, after describing the 
traditional witch, asked if Russian folklore 
had any equivalent. 

Helena smiled and shook her head. ‘‘No, 
I’m sure it doesn’t. The only time I’ve seen a 
picture of a witch was in a French story 
book.”’ 

‘Oh really, Helena,’’ Anna protested, “‘you 
should know we have! There isn’t a child in 
any of our villages who isn’t scared of the 
local vedmy.’’ And then to me, ““The vedmy is 
very like your witch, Miss Sheridan. They’re 
usually old, toothless women and they ride 
through the air on a broomstick. Only I don’t 
think it’s usual for them to have a black cat. 
Those seem to belong to babayagas.”’ 

““Who are... ?” 

‘“They’re old, toothless women who live in 
cottages mounted on chicken’s feet, so that 
they can move about. Surely you know thar?”’ 

“Well, I can’t say I did.’’ Helena shrugged 
her shoulders impatiently. ‘“‘And I can’t 
imagine where you heard about such non- 
sense, either.”’ 

Anna said mildly, ‘““From Nyanya, I sup- 
pose.’ 

‘“Well we both had the same nurse, and she 
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never told stories about babayagas to me.”’ 

‘It may have been someone else,” Anna 
admitted. ““You talk to so many people when 
you're young and who tell you stories.”’ 

Helena tossed her head. “I suppose it 
depends what kind of people you choose to 
mix with. Just because you liked to sit on the 
knee of some filthy old moujtk.”’ 

With a show of spirit that I had not ex- 
pected from someone so placid, Anna said 
sharply, ““Well considering the way they have 
to live, it’s not surprising they’re not very 
smart. But at least they’re proper Russians 
and not ashamed of it, while we spend most 
of our lives aping other people. What’s to 
become of us if we’re so frightened of being 
Russian that we even speak French among 
ourselves?”’ 

I said briskly, ‘“Well, we'll be speaking 
English among ourselves from now on. And 
it’s not because it’s better than Russian, but 
simply because it’s useful.” 

Helena gave me an impish grin. ‘“‘Now 
you're being diplomatic, Miss Sheridan.” 

‘“Perhaps.”’ It was difficult to lose one’s 
temper with this mercurial creature who 
seemed able to change from an over-indulged 
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young woman to an engaging child on the 
whim of a moment. 

‘But you’re not angry?”’ 

I smiled back at her. ‘Of course not. Why 
should I be?”’ 

“Oh—no reason.” Helena’s mind had 
already hastened on to something else. Then, 
abruptly, she stood up and went over to the 
window, staring out. ““Hannah Pavlova, have 
you ever had the feeling that something very 
important was going to happen?”’ 

I looked at her curiously. “‘No,”’ I con- 
fessed, “‘I cannot say that I have. What sort of 
thing?”’ 

‘“T—I don’t know.’’ To my astonishment 
and concern the girl’s face had grown 
suddenly pale. Then she said in a low 
voice, “Someone is coming.”’ 

‘She is right.’’ Anna got up and joined her 
sister at the window. ‘‘Look, Hannah, can’t 
you see the horses? Horses and a sleigh?”’ 

I stared with her through the snow rimmed 
window pane. For what seemed a long time I 
could make out nothing beyond the gardens 
but the snow covered fields and a dark 
smudge of trees in the distance. [Then [| 
became aware that something was moving 
against the trees. “‘Yes,’’ I said at last, “‘I 
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think you’re right. And I think they’re com- 
ing this way.” 

‘It’s Nikolai,’’ Helena said in a strangled 
voice. “‘Hannah, I swear it’s Nikolai.” 

In the face of such staring conviction there 
was nothing I could say. We stood there, the 
three of us, like children awaiting some con- 
juror’s trick or some long awaited treat. Then 
Anna, practical as ever, said, “Come, Helena. 
Fetch a cloak and we can find out if you’re 
right or not.” 

The two girls dashed out of the room, and a 
minute later I saw them running together 
down the snow covered driveway. I did not 
move. I think at that moment I too knew in 
my heart that Helena was right, and that 
probably she had some more than usually 
close affinity with her brother that told her 
things with certainty that others could only 
guess at. I know that I felt a sudden surge of 
relief at the thought of Count Nikolai’s 
return, and I allowed myself to acknowledge 
for the first time just how daunting the pros- 
pect of managing the estate on my own had 
been. Now, whatever the problems that 
arose, they would rest on capable shoulders, 
and I could devote myself to my proper work 
with a clear conscience. So overpowering was 
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my lightening of spirits that I could well have 
rushed out into the snow too in order to 
add my welcome to the others, but second 
thoughts restrained me. At best I was a 
prisoner of war, at worst a kind of superior 
servant. I had no place at a family reunion. So 
I watched through the window and waited. 
And finally they brought Count Nikolai back 
into his home. 

My sense of relief was to be short lived. I 
did so far go into the courtyard to welcome 
him, but the face that stared back at me was 
not the one I knew. Helena and her sister had 
drawn back in dismay, but some instinct 
drove me forward until I stood by the side of 
the sleigh, looking down at the occupant. 

Count Nikolai stared back at me, his dark 
eyes listless and dead to the world around 
him. His face was yellow with fever, the flesh 
hung from his cheekbones like that of an old 
man and the bandage wound about his head 
was ominously stained. Whether he recog- 
nised me or not I had no means of knowing, 
for while I stared at him aghast, Boris pushed 
his way forward and gathered up his master 
in his arms as though he had been a child. I 
glanced at Helena, and saw that the girl’s face 
was frozen into an expression of horror, and 
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she was clinging to her sister’s arm as though 
in a desperate effort to draw comfort from 
her. 

I put my arm about her shoulders. ‘“Come 
inside,”’ I told her. “‘One cannot always tell 
by appearances, you know. Your brother may 
not be anything like as ill as he seems.”’ 

I hoped I was speaking the truth, but I had 
grave doubts myself as I followed Boris and 
his burden into the house. He hesitated in the 
hallway for a moment, and I said quickly, 
‘Put him in the library. There is no need to 
worry the countess for the moment.”’ 

The huge, bearded orderly nodded and car- 
ried the sick man as though he weighed no 
more than a feather and laid him down in a 
chaise by the fireplace. Not once during this 
time did Count Nikolai say anything, nor did 
his dull, lifeless eyes fix themselves on any 
one of us in recognition. Stretched out on the 
quilted leather, his long military topcoat 
draped cloakwise over his uniform, his 
haggard face seemed to speak only of total 
exhaustion. 

I do not know how long we stood there, 
grouped about the master of Rybakovo, in a 
silence that was broken only by Helena’s 
muffled sobbing. Probably it was no more 
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than a minute, nevertheless it seemed an age 
before I realised that Jane Rogers was pluck- 
ing at my sleeve. 

‘“‘There’s a sort of medical orderly came 
with him, Miss. He’s outside, waiting. 
Maybe if you ’ad a word...” 

‘““T didn’t know. Of course, he’ll be able to 
tell us what’s wrong.” 

I followed Jane out to where a tall, gangling 
fellow with the remnants of a military uni- 
form stood awkwardly by the door. He wore 
the dirty white brassard of the medical corps 
beneath his corporal’s stripes, and he pulled 
himself up to a kind of attention as I came up 
to him. 

‘The captain came under your care?”’ 

The corporal jerked his head. “‘Yes, hon- 
oured madame. Corporal Gochek, at your ser- 
vice.” 

‘What is the matter with him? How badly 
is he wounded?”’ 

‘‘A sabre cut across the head, madame, and 
a bullet through the body. But the doctors say 
that the ball has struck nothing vital and the 
cut heals well.’’ 

‘‘Then why has he been sent home?”’ I 
could well imagine that Nikolai had sufficient 
influence to be invalided out of the war zone 
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for comparatively light injuries, but I did not 
for one moment believe that he would accept 
any such favoured treatment. Moreover his 
appearance was in no way that of a slightly 
wounded man. 

Corporal Gochek shuffled his feet uneasily. 
‘Do I have the honour of speaking to Her 
Excellency, the countess?”’ 

‘“No,”’ I said impatiently, “I am not your 
captain’s wife. There is no need for you to 
beat about the bush with me.”’ 

An expression of relief showed briefly in 
the soldier’s face and he relaxed visibly. 
‘““Madame, it was like this. This sabre cut he 
got riding a patrol against the English. 
It—well it did something to his eyes... .” 

I felt a sudden feeling of sickness. Not that, 
I found myself praying. Anything but that... 

Something of what I felt must have shown 
in my face, because Corporal Gochek went 
on quickly, ““You mustn’t worry, madame. 
Listen, I'll tell you how it was. He was blind 
when his men brought him in, right enough. 
The doctors patched up his bullet wound and 
said the slug had gone right through him, and 
they stitched up his head. But his eyes. . .” 

I said steadily, “‘Go on.”’ 

“Well, madame, he was blind and that’s 
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the truth.”’ The corporal framed the word 
uneasily. ““Then word came that he was to be 
sent home under escort. Some said that the 
general ordered it.”’ 

“It doesn’t matter who ordered it,’ I said, 
surprised at the harshness of my own voice. 
‘I don’t care how you got here. | just want to 
know if Captain Kovinski can see or not 
now.”’ It seemed a wild, unjustified hope, and 
yet I had seen enough blind men in my time 
to feel that for all Count Nikolai’s blank gaze, 
he was not one of them. 

“Yes, honoured lady, he can see.’ Corporal 
Gochek assured me, but with a certain reluc- 
tance, as though I had purposely arrived at 
the point of the story before him. “‘It was at 
Neveski, by the bridge. The ice was not as 
thick as we had supposed, and it broke under 
the sleigh. Truly, I thought that His Excel- 
lency had drowned, for he was trapped under 
the ice for what seemed a long time. Yet he 
lived, God be praised, and when we had built 
a fire and dried him by it he cried out 
suddenly that he could see the flames.”’ 

I tried to imagine what it must have been 
like for a blinded, wounded man to fall into 
the freezing water of a river and then to find 
himself trapped beneath the ice itself, of the 
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wild panic that would assail him, of how he 
would beat frantically at the frozen roof above 
him, knowing that unless he could find a hole 
in it within a matter of seconds he must 
surely drown. 

Aloud, I said, ‘‘And he has seen well ever 
since? His sight has remained with him all 
the time?”’ 

‘Truly, madame. He knows no one now 
because he is weary from the journey. But he 
sees as well as I.” 

A great wave of thankfulness flowed over 
me, and I muttered, ““Thank you. Thank you 
very much.” 

‘It has been an honour to serve His 
Excellency.”’ 

Behind me I heard a woman’s voice say in 
broken but understandable Russian, ‘‘You 
need food. Come, I will show you the 
kitchen.”’ 

I turned my head and discovered to my 
astonishment that it was Jane. It was not so 
much the fact that she had mastered so much 
of the language during our long journey that 
astonished me, but the assurance with which 
she used it, and the thought came to me that 
this frail looking girl was probably a great 
deal more resilient than I was myself. A 
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struggle for survival in some London slum, 
followed by the brutalising daily life of a 
soldier’s wife in barracks bespoke no gentle 
existence, and yet those who could live 
through it could at least face the uncertainties 
of the world with a certain confidence. 

I watched the two figures disappear in the 
direction of the kitchen and then made my 
own way back to the library, forcing down 
the feeling of inadequacy that rose up within 
me as I saw again the listless figure leaning 
back in the chaise with the two girls grouped 
helplessly beside him. They were his sisters, I 
thought, but this shattered man was going to 
be my responsibility. And as though to con- 
firm the thought, Anna turned to me, white 
faced, and whispered: “‘Oh Hannah, he looks 
so 2//! What do you suppose we should do?”’ 

‘The first thing is to get him to bed and 
keep him warm.”’ I spoke briskly and with as 
much confidence as I could muster. 

‘‘l had best do that.’’ Boris had come in 
behind me with Jane at his side. ‘“‘He’s no 
weight, but too much for women.”’ 

‘Wait.’ Jane, who had come back quietly 
into the room, put a hand on his arm and the 
big orderly paused obediently. There was so 
much about this girl that I did not know, I 
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thought, with something nearer to amuse- 
ment than I felt that day. She said ‘‘We’d best 
got a hot bath ready for him first, Miss. He’ll 
be lousy, you can depend on it, and there 
ain’t any need to spoil a clean bed.” 

‘“You’re right, of course. I should have 
thought of that.’’ Vermin were still no more 
than things Isobel Corbin had told me about, 
whereas for Jane they had doubtless been a 
reality of life from childhood. I turned to 
Helena. ‘Tell someone in the kitchen to get a 
bath ready as quickly as possible. And warm 
his bed.”’ 

The girl stared at me, whether still numb 
from the shock of her brother’s condition or 
surprise that I should be giving her orders, I 
had no means of knowing. But Anna nodded 
briefly and hurried from the room, and I 
could hear her clear voice calling decisively 
enough from the direction of the kitchen. 
Footsteps hurried in answer to her orders, 
but even so a quarter of an hour must have 
passed before all was ready and Boris could 
carry his master upstairs. 

It was the first time I had set eyes on 
Nikolai’s bedroom, and I was surprised at the 
Spartan simplicity of it, with no more than a 
simple bed, a chest of drawers, an ikon on the 
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wall keeping company with a few sporting 
prints, and odd pieces of military parapher- 
nalia stacked carelessly in a corner. A large 
hip bath had been placed ready in the small 
adjoining dressing room, already half filled 
with water and with several great copper jugs 
standing by with which to replenish it. 
Nikolai had still said nothing and showed no 
sign of awareness of his surroundings, but as 
Boris put him down into a chair beside the 
bath his hand clutched at my arm with sur- 
prising strength and remained there as Boris 
busied himself dragging off his master’s 
boots. 

Jane Rogers had banished from the room 
not only the servants but Anna and Helena as 
well with a brusqueness that brooked no 
argument, and now she turned with perhaps a 
trace more deference to me. 

‘I reckon Boris an’ me can manage the 
gentleman between us, Miss.”’ 

I glanced down at the white hand that still 
held my arm and found myself remembering 
the extraordinary sensation that had flowed 
through me that first time this man had 
gripped me on the battlefield before Sebas- 
topol. Now I felt nothing but compassion, for 
the hand might well have belonged to another 
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person. [he man whose hand it was did not 
even recognise his surroundings, let alone the 
identity of those who sought to help him. Yet 
it was my arm that, was held, and if I could 
furnish even anonymous comfort I could not 
find it in myself to take it away. 

“It’s all right,” I said, ‘I'll stay.” 

Jane said doubtfully, ‘‘It’s just we'll ’ave to 
take his clothes off, Miss, and. . .”’ 

“Oh for goodness sake, Jane,”’ I said, ‘‘this 
is hardly the time to worry about modesty. 
Let’s just get him clean and into bed as 
quickly as possible.”’ 

‘In that case you’d better find some 
scissors. Chances are we’ll ’ave to cut most of 
these clothes off of him.”’ 

I found scissors and discovered that this 
was only too true, for even Boris’s strength 
could not make up for the dead weight of a 
near unconscious man. Count Nikolai’s 
clothes were filthy, and as we cut at seams 
and dragged them off him as best we could, 
my stomach heaved at the sour stench and the 
only too clear evidence that Jane Rogers had 
been right about the vermin. 

“What in God’s name was that corporal 
thinking about to let him get in this state?”’ I 
exclaimed indignantly. ‘‘He cannot have had 
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these clothes off since he left the hospital.”’ 

“Well, °e must have had one bath when he 
fell in the river,’’ Jane observed with grim 
humour. “‘And that poor bugger of an orderly 
most likely ‘ad his work cut out keeping him 
alive, let alone clean.’’ She gave a savage jerk 
to what was left of an undershirt. ‘‘There, 
then. That’s the lot!’ 

I looked down at the limp body in the chair 
with mingled pity and curiosity. As I had first 
seen him, dressed in an immaculate and 
perfectly fitting uniform, Count Nikolai had 
seemed so slim and elegant that nothing had 
suggested the astonishing muscularity of a 
body that had presumably spent the greater 
part of its existence in the saddle. Save for the 
gold baptismal cross about his neck and a 
filthy, bloodstained bandage wrapped about 
the lower part of his chest, he lay back in the 
chair entirely naked. Sickness and the priva- 
tions of war must have burnt off all surplus 
flesh, for all that was left seemed to be sinew 
and muscle, a thing of strange beauty despite 
the dirt and the livid vermin bites. 

“Well, ’is lordship’s a proper enough man, 
Pll say that for ’im.”’ 

I heard Jane chuckle to herself, and follow- 
ing the direction of her glance I felt the 
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colour rise into my cheeks in spite of my 
determination to appear coldly practical. In 
truth, I had never looked upon an entirely un- 
clothed man before, and what knowledge I 
had was based solely on the observation of 
such classical statuary as the Louvre offered 
and which chanced to be without the ubiqui- 
tous fig leaf or primly adjusted toga. Now I 
saw beneath the dark clump of hair at his 
loins an aggressive maleness that had little in 
common in scale or substance with counter- 
feit marble. 

‘First time you’ve seen one?”’ Jane Rogers 
looked sideways at me with her quick, 
urchin’s grin. 

‘Shut your mouth,”’ I told her briefly, sur- 
prising myself with the satisfying pungency 
of the rejoinder. There was a lot to be said for 
the barrack room, I thought grimly, for at 
least it taught a language that was to the 
point. I plucked at the bandage. ‘‘We’d best 
get this off.” 

At first I was relieved that the wound 
appeared less fearsome than I had expected, 
no more than a blue rimmed hole already half 
healed. But I was speedily brought to reality 
by Boris who pulled his master’s limp body 
forward and inspected what seemed to me a 
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ghastly wound in the back where the bullet 
had made its exit. Surrounded by livid 
patches of yellow and blue flesh, it looked 
enormous, and the scar tissue had torn anew, 
so that a stinking, suppurating mess came 
away with the bandage. 

‘Clean enough, I think, mistress.’’ Before 
my disbelieving eyes, Boris dropped to his 
knees and sniffed noisily at the wound. 
Satisfied, he looked up at me with amusement 
in his bearded face. ‘‘Yes, clean enough. Your 
nose tells you when it’s gone rotten. And he 
was lucky, too, to get himself hit with a 
decent rifle bullet that went in and out neat as 
you like. A musket ball, now that’s something 
again.’ 

‘‘For God’s sake, man,”’’ I said, feeling sud- 
denly faint, “‘stop talking and get your master 
into the bath.”’ 

The hot water seemed to revive Nikolai to a 
certain extent, and by the time we had got 
him to bed there was at last some trace of 
colour in his haggard face. The three of us 
stared down at him, and Boris leaned forward 
and adjusted the coverlet with a clumsy, 
curiously touching tenderness. As if he 
sensed the contact, the count’s eyes opened 
and for a moment stared into mine and my 
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heart leapt as I realised that this time they 
were no longer dazed and blank, but were 
actually seeing me. 

‘““Ah, the adventurous Miss Sheridan.”’ 
The words were so faint that I could 
hardly catch them, but there was the ghost 
of a smile about the blue tinged lips. 
Then he whispered, ‘““Tired . . .”’ before 
he closed his eyes again and slipped into 
merciful sleep. 

Beside me, Jane said softly, ‘“Thank Christ 
for that, anyway. Best let him sleep. He’ll do 
now.” 

I looked at Boris. ‘‘We must get a doctor as 
soon as possible. Where is the nearest?” 

The bearded orderly shrugged his huge 
shoulders. “‘God alone knows, madame. 
There used to be one at Itrusk, though it’s 
many a verst from here. He was an old man 
when last he came visiting one of the young 
ladies, and he could well be dead. But we 
could send someone to find out.”’ 

‘It would be best,’ I said, ‘‘and he looks 
presentable enough to tell the countess about 
him now. At least the sight of him won’t scare 
her to death.”’ 

‘‘As madame orders.”’ 

I looked at Jane. ‘“‘He’ll want food, too. 
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You'd better ask the cook to make some broth.”’ 
‘If she knows how to.”’ Jane’s face betrayed 

all the average English woman’s contempt for 

foreign cooking. | 

“If she really doesn’t know, then we’ll have 
to show her.” All at once I felt oddly 
prepared for what lay ahead. 

A day, as I was to find out to my cost, could 
make a great deal of difference in a sickroom. 
In the morning, when I went to see my 
patient, I found Countess Lydia by his bed- 
side, an ancient triptique open before her, the 
strange, Byzantine images of the Holy Family 
facing her grandson. Although he still ap- 
peared to be sleeping, I was relieved to note 
that his colour was considerably better, and I 
was glad to remember that we had succeeded 
in making him appear rather less ill than he 
was before informing the old lady of his 
arrival. She had, in fact, taken the news with 
almost oriental stoicism, and although she 
had sat motionless beside his bed for the best 
part of two hours, silently watchful, no sound 
or word of distress had passed her lips. 

Seeing the tiny, bent figure in its shapeless 
black dress, I was about to draw back, but she 
looked up at me and with an imperious move- 
ment of a single finger bade me stay. 
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“He greeted me this morning, God be 
praised, and now he sleeps again. You will 
see that he takes food when next he wakes?”’ 

“Yes, Countess,’’ I assured her. “The food 
is being prepared now.”’ 

‘You said last night you had sent for a 
doctor. What time will he come?”’ 

‘‘Even if there is one at Itrusk he could not 
be here before tomorrow,” I said. ‘“‘But I do 
not think there is any great cause for worry. 
The count was cold yesterday, and exhausted, 
I’m sure that with warmth and rest he will 
recover.’ 

The old countess studied me unblinkingly 
with her small, bright eyes. Then she said, 
‘This is another burden on you, English- 
woman, and perhaps you think it an un- 
necessary one?”’ 

Surprised, I shook my head. “‘Nobody 
could have foreseen the count’s misfortune. 
And someone must care for him till he 
recovers his strength.”’ 

“I could care for him myself,’’ Countess 
Lydia observed, ‘‘or perhaps his sister Anna, 
who is a sensible enough child on the whole. 
But I think he will respond quicker with you. 
A pretty girl is good for a young man. We are 
already depending on you. If you can do us 
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this additional service we shall all have much 
to thank you for.” 

Embarrassed, I said, ‘That is kind of you, 
Countess, but I’m afraid I have done very 
little as yet, except enjoy your hospitality.” 

The old woman smiled suddenly, and I 
caught for a fleeting moment some of the 
beauty that must have been hers, long ago. 
She clamped a frail hand over her ebony stick 
and pulled herself to her feet. As she walked 
slowly towards the door she paused and looked 
back at me. ““There will be time enough yet, 
child. And I see that it is snowing again.”’ 

I looked out of the window and indeed it 
was true that large flakes were sweeping in on 
the wind, caking the lower edges of the 
frame. Already the morning light had taken 
on a look of steely grey, and I shuddered in- 
voluntarily at the sight, for I was beginning to 
hate a cold that was ever present and which 
could only serve to isolate Rybakovo even 
further. Then I looked back at the man in the 
bed and gave a little cry of surprise and 
pleasure, for Nikolai’s dark eyes were regard- 
ing me steadily and intelligently. 

“Oh, you’re awake!” I said. ‘“‘Wait—l’ll 
call your grandmother back. She’ll be so 
pleasedwy, 1° 
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The count’s eyes creased a little at the 
corners in what, had he been stronger, would 
have been a smile, and he said in a voice that 
was little above a whisper, ‘“‘Don’t do that. 
She’s a good woman, but she’ll only start 
praying over me again.” 

“+ Gountis: 7? 

‘Nikolai, and I shall call you Hannah. 
Remember?” 

‘“Yes,”’ I said. ‘SI remember.”’ I wondered 
why I should get such pleasure from hearing 
my name spoken by this man. And possibly 
because something inside me was afraid of 
asking this question too closely, I said, ‘“You 
should not have pretended to be asleep. It’s 
not fair to your grandmother.”’ 

‘I wasn’t pretending. Not all the time.” 
Nikolai’s voice was clear but frighteningly 
weak. [hen he reached out and took me by 
the wrist, as though to pull me down to the 
bed beside him. ‘‘Tell me, what have you 
been doing. Are you happy here?”’ 

I said, “‘Yes. I like your family very much.”’ 

“What did my grandmother mean when 
she said that they were all depending on 
youe”’ 

‘‘I—I don’t know. It was just something she 
said. It didn’t mean anything.”’ 
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‘Don’t lie to me, Hannah. Something’s 
happened. I want to know what it 1s.”’ 

I tried to disengage my hand from his and 
found it pathetically easy. “‘Stop worrying. 
Please. It will only bring on a fever.”’ 

Nikolai said with quiet intensity. “It will 
bring on more than a fever if you’re not 
honest with me. For God’s sake, woman, stop 
treating me like a child. I’m sick—weak as a 
cat, yes. But I’m not an imbecile.”’ 

I saw that there was sense in what he said. 
To lie there worrying was likely to hold up 
his recovery far more than telling him the 
truth, grim though it was. “‘Very well,” I 
said, “‘since you insist. You remember your 
steward?”’ 

‘*Voronof?”’ 

“Yes. I don’t like to tell you this, but he’s 
gone.”’ 

The man in the bed stared at me uncom- 
prehendingly. ‘‘What the devil do you mean, 
he’s gone? Gone where?”’ 

“How in God’s name should I know 
where?’ Strain and exasperation overcame 
me to such an extent that for a moment I 
forgot the condition of the man looking up at 
me. “‘It appears he spent most of the time you 
were away Selling as much of your winter 
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stocks of grain and fodder as he could to some 
contractor in Itrusk and pocketing the money 
for himself. When he realised that I knew 
what he’d been doing, he just disappeared.” 

Nikolai lay very still for so long without 
speaking that I felt a pang of concern in case I 
had seriously overtired him. And indeed 
when next he spoke his voice was little more 
than a whisper. 

‘The famine reserve. You know about 
that?”’ 

“*Yes,”’ I said. He knew so much now that 
there was little point in holding anything 
back. ‘“‘Voronof sold that, too.” 

A flicker of wry humour twisted the pale 
lips. ““At least he was a rogue with the 
courage of his convictions. How long can we 
last? How little have we left?’’ 

I shook my head. “I don’t know. But I’ll 
find out.”’ I did know, but I felt that this was 
not the moment to tell him of James and his 
offer of help. 

‘“You’d—better get Boris to help you. He’s 
honest, but he’s no fool.’? With shocking sud- 
denness he began to cough, and a tiny trickle 
of blood appeared at the side of his mouth. I 
moved towards him with a cry of concern, 
but he brushed me away with a gesture of 
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irritation. Helpless and afraid I just stood 
there, while Nikolai turned his head away 
and stared through the window at the drifting 
snow. After a while he said, ‘“‘ Their horses are 
huge, you know.”’ 

‘Whose horses?’’ I asked gently. 

“Your cavalry. Your accursed British 
cavalry. Great grey brutes. Just ride you into 
the ground.”’ 

I said hopelessly, “‘I’m sorry.”’ 

“Don’t be a fool. Not your fault.’’ Then: 
‘“When’s the doctor coming?”’ 

“Soon.” 
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TI’ was, in fact, towards the end of the 
| iouowin day that the doctor arrived. He 
M was a grey, narrow shouldered man with a 
sallow face who spent half an hour at 
Nikolai’s side and then emerged with the 
news that he would return within a few days 
to take the bullet out, and meanwhile we 
owed him twenty roubles for his services. I 
paid the money gladly enough, and reflecting 
that as it was apparent even to me that the 
bullet had gone straight through it would be 
safer if this particular doctor took his skills 
elsewhere. I promised to send for him as soon 
as the patient seemed stronger and watched 
him go with relief, telling myself that he 
would never set foot in the house again so 
long as I was there. 

Nikolai fortunately shared my views, for 
when I went to report on the remaining food 
he was weakly cursing all doctors and swear- 
ing it was the last time one of them would 
ever have the chance to touch him. 

‘It’s the same in the army,” he told me 
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bitterly. ‘“The only wounded who have a 
chance of living are the ones those butchers 
don’t get their blood stained hands on. Just so 
long as I can lie here quiet for a bit I shall be 
all right.” 

“We could send to St. Petersburg,”’ I sug- 
gested. ““They must have capable medical 
men there.”’ 

‘““Accoucheurs, the lot of them, and I can’t 
say I’m surprised. The women there breed 
like rabbits and the only wounds they ever see 
are a few nicks from duels.’’ He eased himself 
cautiously beneath the sheets, and | saw his 
face whiten in pain. 

‘Does your wound need dressing?”’ I asked. 

“On the contrary, your admirable Mrs. 
Rogers has just attended to it. It’s just my 
head. Hurts on and off. Makes me see 
double.’’ He paused for a moment as though 
gathering his strength, afid then asked, 
‘Have you found out how long we can last?”’ 

Clearly he required an answer, so I said, “‘I 
haven’t got the full reports yet, but according 
to Boris, it looks as though there should be 
enough food for about three weeks. Maybe a 
little longer for the cattle, a little less for 
men.” I waited, and when he said nothing I 
went on, “It should be possible to buy 
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enough of what we need in Itrusk, but it 
won’t be cheap.”’ 

‘And we’ll probably be buying our own 
stuff back again.”’ 

I shrugged my shoulders. ‘“‘I suppose that’s 
better than starving. But...’ I hesitated, not 
relishing the prospect of bringing up a 
subject that was bound to strike deep into 
Russian pride. 

Nikolai said impatiently, ‘‘Well, what is 
it?”’ 

‘Supposing we do find a merchant with 
food to spare. Do we have enough money to 
pay for it?”’ 

‘Frankly, no.’’ The count smiled wryly. 
‘‘It sounds absurd, does it not? I am the lord 
of seven thousand acres, and likely to see my 
people starve for the want of a few roubles. 
Just why is a long story, and I won’t bore you 
with it. But money, there is none. Not 
enough, anyway.”’ 

I said tentatively, “‘Credit?”’ 

‘Unfortunately that was pledged to the full 
against this year’s harvest. I think it highly 
unlikely anyone would extend any more.” 

So there was really no alternative to James 
Maxwell’s proposal, I thought. I had no idea 
how much he would be prepared to pay for 
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the right to drive a railroad through Kovinski 
land, but I imagined the sum would be 
substantial. At least enough to pay for 
whatever supplies James planned to send. So 
I drew a deep breath and explained as briefly 
as I could about the American’s visit and 
what he required. “‘I gather the railroad 
would only run over a small corner of your 
property,” I finished. “I told him.. .” 

‘“‘No!”? I was genuinely startled at the 
strength of Nikolai’s refusal. He reached out 
his hand and gripped me by the wrist. “‘Not 
on any account. Do you understand? Not on 
any account!”’ 

I said shakily, ‘“‘Very well, if you feel so 
strongly about it.”” Why was it, I wondered, 
that when this man touched me it was as 
though I had received a galvanic shock? That 
first day, on the battlefield, when he had 
reached down and pulled me up beside him 
in the saddle, there had been some reason for 
it—the tension generated by fear, the sense of 
security after danger. Now it was I who was 
secure and Nikolai the one in need of protec- 
tion, yet this feeling of excitement at physical 
contact with him remained as strong as ever. 
And I had to admit that it was no longer just 
his touch that stirred me strangely. Now it 
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was only necessary for our eyes to meet for 
me to experience an awareness of his presence 
that was overpowering in its intensity, driv- 
ing all other thoughts from my mind. 

With an effort I forced myself to be 
rational, but even so it was still surprising to 
hear my own voice sounding so normal as I 
went on, “‘But you must have a reason. . .”’ 

“Oh yes, I have a reason,’ Nikolai con- 
ceded. “It’s the same reason you’ll hear from 
any other landowner you care to ask. The 
country’s full of troublemakers, these days— 
revolutionaries who travel around spreading 
discontent. Some of them, I suspect, are in 
the pay of Russia’s enemies, who would like 
nothing better than to see the land running 
with the blood of a civil war. Others are 
youngsters—students even—who got their 
heads full of political nonsense about the 
rights of what they like to call the common 
man.’” 

“Don’t you consider that the common man 
has any rights?” 

Nikolai looked up at me quizzically. 
‘Father Dimitri will tell you that God 
created all men equal,’ he observed, ‘‘and 
one day that will doubtless be proved true. 
Have you no illiterates in your own country? 
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No poor, who think of little besides scratch- 
ing a living as best they can?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ I admitted, ‘‘of course.”’ 

‘And would you put the government of 
England into their hands overnight?” 

I said, “Of course not. But one day... .’ 

‘Naturally,’ Nikolai agreed, ‘‘one day it 
will be different. But in the meantime it will 
be better for everybody if they’re persuaded 
not to bring about this change by cutting the 
throats of the very people they depend on, 
which is what these rabble-rousers are 
preaching. Kill your master and his land will 
be yours! It’s heady stuff, Hannah Pavlova, 
believe me.”’ 

‘But,’ I protested, ‘‘all this has nothing to 
do with building railroads.”’ 

‘On the contrary, it has a good deal to do 
with it,’’ he told me sharply. “It’s from the 
cities these revolutionary ideas come, and 
with a railroad on our doorstep my people 
would be poisoned overnight. Left to them- 
selves, they’ll stay content enough, as they 
have been for years, and once the war is over 
P’ll improve things for them as quickly as I 
can. In the meantime, I promise you that if I 
find any treacherous dog preaching sedition 
to my good people [ll hang him in the 
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middle of Korivna with my own hands.”’ He 
broke off and smiled suddenly. ““And now 
you are thinking that the master of Rybakovo 
lives in the past and deserves to be murdered 
in his bed! Still, you can always talk to little 
Anna. She is a very liberal child and full of 
fine sounding ideas that will doubtless get her 
into trouble some day.”’ 

I said quietly, “‘It has nothing to do with 
me. I can see you have reasons for not 
wishing to have a railroad on your lands. But 
if you refuse money from that quarter it 
would seem that you must find it somewhere 
eise.’” 

Nikolai nodded as though accepting the 
logic of this. ““You are right, of course. And I 
assure you that I shall not forget my respon- 
sibilities.”” He paused and then shrugged his 
thin shoulders through the fine lawn of his 
nightshirt. ‘‘Since it seems there is no alter- 
native it is fortunate that I have a—a good 
friend on whom I know I can rely.’’ He 
looked up at me expressionlessly. ‘““You met 
the Princess Irina, did you not?”’ 

‘““Of course,’ I said. ‘‘We travelled from 
Sebastopol together.’? I would not allow 
myself to be distressed by Nikolai’s frequently 
uncertain memory, telling myself firmly that 
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this was something that would improve once 
he got stronger. ““You mean—she will help 
you?” 

“Of course. Now that her parents are dead 
she is a wealthy woman in her own right.”’ 
He coughed, rackingly. “‘I will send her a list 
of what we require, and she will see that it 
gets to us somehow, have no fear.”’ 

‘Then in that case you have nothing more 
to worry about,’’ I told him. ‘Forget all 
about it now, and try to rest.’’ Nikolai might 
have solved his problems, I thought, but 
mine had vastly increased. If James kept his 
word to me, we would shortly be receiving 
not one but two consignments of stores, 
which represented a double debt that would 
one day have to be repaid. And having no 
idea of James’s address I had not even the 
means of telling him that his help was no 
longer needed. 

I went downstairs feeling hopelessly en- 
tangled in a situation that was partly of my 
own devising and yet which I was powerless 
to control. Anna was sitting reading by a win- 
dow, and she looked up at my approach with 
concern in her great dark eyes. 

“Will he really get well without a doctor?”’ 

I sat down beside her. “‘Well, at least he is 
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better off without the one he has just had,”’ I 
told her with a lightness I did not altogether 
feel. Then, “You know that when the 
American, Mr. Maxwell, was here he was 
very anxious to plan a railroad across part of 
this estate?”’ 

The girl nodded without speaking. 

“If he was allowed to do such a thing it 
would bring a great deal of money, which we 
certainly need just now.”’ I hesitated, wonder- 
ing how best to put it into words. “Your 
brother won’t hear of such a scheme, but he 
says that you are not likely to agree with him. 
Is that so?”’ 

Anna coloured faintly and it struck me that 
it was the first time I had seen her betray any 
personal feelings. She put her book down 
carefully and then said quietly, “‘I don’t know 
why Nikolai should tell you that. The estate 
is his responsibility, not mine.”’ 

‘‘Nevertheless it’s true that you don’t see 
eye to eye with him?”’ 

Anna said slowly, ‘Oh yes, it’s true Nikolai 
talks about making things better for the 
people who work here, and I’m quite sure 
that he means what he says. But you know, 
Hannah Pavlova, in his heart he doesn’t want 
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to make the kind of changes that really 
matter.” 

‘And yet,’ I encouraged her, “‘your brother 
takes his responsibilities seriously, I’m sure.” 

Anna shrugged her shoulders expressively. 
“Of course, because I think he’s worried 
about the future of people like us.’’ She bit 
her lip. ““ That sounds disloyal, but you must 
understand that it is an uncomfortable busi- 
ness, this dependence on our serfs. You must 
feel that yourself, do you not?”’ 

I said frankly, “‘I must admit that they seem 
little more than slaves.”’ 

‘It’s hard to explain,”’ Anna said seriously. 
‘They are more and yet even less than slaves. 
In a way, they are the land itself.’’ She made a 
small gesture with her slim, beautiful hands. 
‘There are two kinds of serf, you know. The 
dvoravye who are usually house servants and 
are tied to their master, and the krepostnye 
who not only work the land but are part of it. 
So that if a landowner should be forced to sell 
his estate, the Rrepostnye would go with 
10:7 

‘‘And does that happen often?”’ 

Anna nodded. “‘More often than you’d sup- 
pose.’ She looked at me with wide eyes. 
‘How do you suppose it feels to be disposed 
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of as though you were a cow shed or a barn 
instead of a human being? Is it any wonder 
that the whole country seethes with discon- 
tent? At this very moment the simple people 
everywhere dream of the day when they till 
the land for themselves instead of their 
masters!”’ 

‘They may dream,” I said, “‘but how 
would such a change in their fortunes come 
about?”’ 

Anna’s dark eyes flashed. ‘“‘By revolution! 
How else?’’ Her voice took on a new urgency 
as she went on. “A day will come when 
estates such as this will no longer belong to 
landowners but to the men and women who 
work them. And as nobody is likely to give up 
land of their own free will, it will have to be 
taken by force.” 

This fiery, outspoken Anna was a very 
different person from the quiet, withdrawn 
young woman I thought I knew, and someone 
totally removed from her gay, pleasure loving 
sister, and I wondered uneasily what could 
have brought about such passionate convic- 
tion. 

Aloud, I said, ‘“You know so much more 
about life here than I do, yet everyone seems 
to look to me to look after things while your 
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brother is ill. I’ve a feeling you would do the 
job a good deal better.”’ 

‘I don’t think so.”’ Anna shook her head. 
Then she laughed, a little sadly. ‘Oh, 
Hannah, it’s so much easier for you. You are 
used to looking after yourself, to making de- 
cisions. For a gently born woman in Russia it 
is all so different. We are brought up with the 
idea that we are cosseted and cared for, and 
that the greatest excitement in our lives is the 
next ball. It is not just that I believe it, but 
the people who work here believe it too. If I 
tried to give orders, nobody would take me 
seriously, because they’d know instinctively 
that | was as much at sea as they were 
themselves.”’ 

‘‘And what about me?’’ I protested. ““Don’t 
you imagine I feel the same?”’ 

Anna sighed. “Don’t you see, Hannah? 
You’re a foreigner—a woman about whom 
they know nothing. For all they know, 
England may be a country entirely ruled by 
women, like the Amazons in the history 
books. You’re not just a woman, you’re an 
entirely different being so far as they’re 
concerned, so they’ll obey you readily 
enough. Just try it and see.”’ 

I asked wryly, “‘“Do I have any alternative?”’ 
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For a long moment Anna looked into my 
eyes. Then she said quietly, ‘‘No, Hannah 
Pavlova. None.”’ 

I was to think about those words many 
times in the days and weeks that followed. 
There were three villages that made up the 
estate: Kirovna, the nearest to the Kovinski 
home, Baktu and Patlova, and save for the 
fact that only the first boasted a church, they 
were almost identical. In summer, I told 
myself, it would be different, because the 
land itself would take on a character of its 
own without its all-enveloping carpet of 
snow. [hat somewhere beneath that truly 
frightening flat whiteness there would be 
fields that were yellow with corn, green 
meadows with cattle moving across them, and 
flights of birds quarrelling over stolen seed. 
Children would play between the cottages, 
and unlikely though it seemed, even the 
great gaunt birch groves would come into leaf 
and their dappled bark stir and make patterns 
in the sun. 

But summer was a long way off. Mercifully, 
the greater part of the year’s snow had 
already fallen, otherwise it would have been 
well nigh impossible to get about. As it was, I 
had only to contend with the cold, which for 
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one not born to it was testing enough. Inside 
the house it was stiflingly hot, for apart from 
the log fires that burned in almost every room 
each hall and passageway seemed to boast one 
of the flat, iron, wood-burning stoves that 
radiated what was to me an overwhelmingly 
oppressive heat. The all-enveloping weight of 
my wolf skin schuba was insupportable in- 
doors, but the moment I set foot outside, I 
was only too aware that without it I would 
have frozen to death. In the open air, I grew 
used to watching my breath turn to ice 
crystals on the fur, to feel the curious 
heaviness of frozen eyelashes, and to develop 
an instinct that drew one’s ungloved hand 
back from metal so cold that it could burn 
flesh as cruelly as any fire. 

I had decided from the start that the only 
hope I had of distributing fairly what sup- 
plies we had was by taking command of the 
little that had been left by Voronof and 
distributing it where it could do most good. 
In essence it was a simple enough aim, and 
one which in any English village I could have 
explained without undue difficulty, but I was 
soon to find that in a Russian village every- 
thing was very different. That there was a 
shortage of food was not denied, but any 
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departure from the traditional routine was 
regarded with the deepest suspicion. All fully 
accepted the fact that a poor man could buy 
less food than a rich one, and the idea of all 
receiving an equal ration seemed for some 
reason to be totally alien. 

“Little Mother, the honoured steward would 
always sell me half a pood of barley .. .” 

‘“Exalted one, why may I not have more if I 
pay? See, I have some eggs here. . .” 

They stood before me at the doors of their 
isbas, shapeless units of humanity anonymous 
beneath shaggy, half-cured furs, the men 
bearded and resentful, the woman apparently 
prepared to do nothing save stare at me with 
a kind of hostile curiosity. But I began to 
realise with each succeeding day that Anna 
had been right. They were prepared to hate 
me, the stranger, and fear the great bulk of 
Boris who loomed aggressively in the back- 
ground, but in the end they accepted my 
authority and did as they were told. 

I had at first thought that it would be most 
convenient if I divided up what stores we had 
into three and kept an equal share in each of 
the three village barns, but Father Dimitri 
had warned me that such a course would in- 
evitably lead to theft or worse. 
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‘“You must remember, my daughter, that 
they are as children in the face of temptation. 
Even if you lock the barns securely, it is 
quite possible that someone will be misguided 
enough to burn it down in order that all may 
share equally in one man’s misery.”’ 

I had been inclined to dismiss such a notion 
as ridiculous, but then reminded myself that 
the village pope undoubtedly understood his 
flock better than I could hope to. So I said, 
‘Very well, Father. Then we shall store 
everything in the church.” 

Father Dimitri had stared at me in dis- 
belief. ‘In the Church itself? You are jesting, 
my child. That would be blasphemy.”’ 

‘On the contrary,’ I had told him with a 
confidence I had not supposed I possessed. “‘I 
seem to remember that the Lord always 
showed a keen interest in making sure that 
people were fed. In the circumstances I can- 
not imagine that he would object to one of his 
buildings being used for such a purpose.”’ 

“If there is sin, it will be on your head.” 

“Very well. But let us not waste time.”’ 

So the little wooden church took on some 
of the appearance of a permanent harvest 
festival, and under the supervision of either 
Boris or myself the men of the village drew 
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what I had apportioned them, and complained, 
and in all probability hated me a good deal 
more than Steward Voronof who had been 
the cause of the situation in the first place. 

As time passed I grew satisfyingly hardened 
to cries of distress from whatever quarter they 
came. In common fairness I had made it 
known that whatever deprivations the people 
in the village suffered should be shared by us 
at Rybakovo, and our standard of fare declined 
accordingly. For the most part it was taken 
with good will and almost without comment, 
but there were exceptions and these were not 
altogether unexpected. Whereas Anna faced 
the disappearance of game and poultry 
without comment, Helena objected bitterly. 

‘“Hannah Pavlova, I cannot see why we 
cannot have chicken just because there are 
not enough for everyone. They are still out in 
the yard behind the kitchens because I saw 
them yesterday. Do you intend to keep them 
until they die of old age?”’ 

‘‘I have no intention of keeping them,” I 
told her with a certain satisfaction, for which 
under different circumstances I might well 
have been ashamed. “‘There are plenty of 
people who need that sort of food more than 
we do. The carpenter’s wife in Patlova, for 
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example, has just had her seventh child.”’ 

‘“‘Did she eat chicken when she had her 
sixth?”’ 

‘I have no idea, Helena Alexandrovna,”’ I 
told her. ‘‘But she is eating chicken now.’’ 

From the countess herself I had expected 
bitter recriminations, but although I had 
reports of sour comments from time to time 
the old lady kept more and more to her room, 
emerging occasionally late at night like some 
small and slightly sinister bird. Once, weary 
beyond endurance, I had fallen asleep in one 
of the deep armchairs in the library when I 
was awoken by the tapping of her ebony stick 
upon the polished wood of the floor and 
opened my eyes to find her staring down at 
me. 

‘It is harder work than you thought, is it 
not, my lady, caring for a pack of fools?”’ 

I stared up into her dark, bright little eyes 
and thought I saw some sort of friendship in 
them. “‘Yes,”’ I agreed, not moving. “‘It is 
indeed hard work. And not of my choosing.”’ 

‘Fool! Do you think anyone leads by 
choice? One does what one has to, and a 
lonely task it is.”’ 

A lonely task! I was to think of the old 
countess’s words often enough, for each day 
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seemed to point more and more clearly to the 
truth in them. True, Jane was a tower of 
strength, and without discussion had taken 
upon herself the duties of housekeeper, ruling 
the servants with a cheerful firmness that 
seemed to be universally accepted. Her 
Russian, too, improved daily, and she never 
ceased to astonish me with the colloquial 
fluency with which she was able to converse, 
and indeed I suspected that her grasp of 
everyday idioms was a good deal more ready 
than mine. With her I could talk freely 
enough, but even with Jane I was learning 
that there were some subjects to be avoided. 
Charlie was one of them. 

‘Best get used to the idea he’s gone, dear,”’ 
she advised me on one occasion when I 
wondered aloud if I would ever be free to 
trace him. “‘You’ll get used to it, and it’s 
better, really.” 

I had been about to protest when I realised 
that she was speaking about her own loss as 
much as mine. Her Tom was gone and, with 
Cockney resilience, she was making her life 
without him, and I would get no thanks for 
reminding her of what was past. And yet, I 
told myself, she at least knew the worst about 
her dead husband, who had been killed before 
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my eyes. Charlie, I prayed fiercely, was 
different. Somewhere in this vast wilderness 
of a country, he was still alive. 

Through it all, Nikolai crept uncertainly 
back to health. There were times when the 
slowness of his recovery frightened me, and I 
found myself speaking to a man who was 
totally detached from the world around him. 
Day after day he would sit in his chair by the 
window in his bedroom, staring out over the 
snow, his face drawn, a wraith of the man I 
had once known. The wound in his head had 
long healed and the dark hair had grown so 
that it now completely covered the scar; 
nevertheless he was still tormented by blind- 
ing headaches and at such times his eyesight 
would deteriorate into little more than a 
meaningless blur. He was frighteningly weak, 
and although he forced himself to walk a little 
each day it was something he accomplished 
by strength of iron will more than anything 
else, and the exercise left him in a state of 
near collapse. 

‘You made a bad bargain, Hannah Pavlova,”’ 
he once observed to me when I had reported 
some minor frustration of the day. “You 
would have had a far easier time of it in 
Siberia.”’ 
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“It’s a little late to think of that now.”’ It 
was no great difficulty to pass off such 
remarks lightly, but by no means as easy to 
hide from myself the fact that the time I spent 
seated beside him in that austere room was 
becoming the most, indeed the only reward- 
ing part of each day. I had grown used to the 
role of steward, berating and cajoling in turn 
men and women who turned to me with ever 
increasing numbers of minor problems. With 
them, I was a sexless creature, a mere symbol 
of authority, to be obeyed if necessary and 
deceived if at all possible. Whereas in the 
company of Nikolai I was conscious of being 
a woman again, of a sense of being fully alive 
in a way that was not possible with anyone 
else. I told myself that it was because with 
Nikolai I was needed, simply that and nothing 
more. And as though to remind me that for 
me there could indeed be nothing more, he 
would ask almost daily if the supplies had 
arrived from the Princess Irina yet. 

“No,” I would tell him. “‘Not yet.” 

‘“There is no need to worry. Irina is 
someone I know I can rely on. It’s just that 
the roads are bad at this time of year.”’ 

It was the beginning of March when the 
desperately needed grain did come, and four 
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massive carts creaked up the beaten snow 
of the road to Itrusk. A more than usually 
drunken yemstchick handed me a letter from 
James Maxwell, listing what had been con- 
signed and wishing me well. 

It was dusk when the convoy arrived, and I 
had the drivers fed, given a bed for the night 
and sent on their way by dawn on the follow- 
ing morning, for I had no intention of having 
any of them questioned by anyone as to whence 
they had come. 

‘IT told you there was no need to worry!”’ 
Nikolai’s delight when I finally broke the 
news to him was so complete that I couldn’t 
help wondering if perhaps he had harboured 
an occasional doubt himself. I had omitted 
any mention of the sender and allowed him to 
draw what was for him the natural conclusion 
that the supplies had come from the Princess. 
It was a calculated deception; nevertheless I 
had to admit that it was worth it to see the 
sparkle in his eyes and an unaccustomed flush 
of colour in his cheeks. He reached out from 
his chair and gripped my hand with even a 
measure of his old strength, and for a mo- 
ment I felt a pang of guilt. And yet Nikolai’s 
flat refusal to consider James Maxwell’s offer 
had left me no alternative. With any luck, I 
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thought wryly, my lack of confidence in the 
princess was not misplaced and I should not 
find myself having to account for a further 
consignment arriving miraculously from dis- 
tant St. Petersburg. : 

In an effort to change the subject I offered 
the other news of the day that I could guess 
would please him. “‘Do you know, there’s go- 
ing to be a wedding? Jane and Boris! If you 
approve, of course.”’ 

Nikolai grinned with something of his old 
spirit. ““How very excellent! And if I do not 
approve?” 

‘‘Sooner or later I suspect there will still be 
a wedding. But for the sake of propriety I 
think it would be as well if it were now.”’ 

‘So.’ The man in the bed rubbed his jaw 
reflectively. Then: “‘Be honest, Hannah, my 
friend. Have you been playing avakha in 
this?”’ 

I laughed. ‘‘So far as I can tell there’s been 
no need of a matchmaker. They seem to have 
come to a perfectly good agreement on their 
own.” 

“It pleases you?”’ 

“Yes,” I said without hesitation. ‘“‘It 
pleases me very much. To lose both your 
husband and your baby must be very ter- 
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rible—the kind of thing from which a lot of 
women would never recover. Now Jane has 
the chance of a new life and I know she 
deserves it.”’ 

Nikolai made a small gesture, half shrug, 
half shake of the head. ‘“‘Boris is an honest, 
decent man, with a good deal more intel- 
ligence than many of his kind. But do you 
think she’ll be happy in a foreign land?”’ 

“She seems to have settled down 
remarkably well,” I told him. ‘‘Already her 
Russian is quite good. She’s had a hard life 
and I think it’s taught her to be adaptable.” 

“Perhaps.” Nikolai eyed me reflectively. 
‘But you, Hannah Pavlova, you cannot wait 
to escape from here.”’ 

For a long moment I sat silently beside 
him, more disturbed than I wished to admit 
by the sudden realisation that this was cer- 
tainly not true. For so long I had been work- 
ing wholeheartedly for the Rybakovo estate 
that I had come to forget the possibility of 
eventual freedom from its ties. Now, for the 
first time I came to realise just how much my 
thoughts had been centred on the house and 
its owner. To see neither again seemed sud- 
denly unthinkable. Aloud, I said weakly, ‘I 
still have to find my brother. . .” 
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“In time we shall find him, if he is still 
alive,’’ Nikolai reassured me. “‘But that was 
not an answer to my question, as you know 
very well.”’ 

‘‘Ask me another time, not now.” It was a 
cowardly answer, I thought, because at that 
moment I knew in my heart that I was 
strangely happy. Whether or not Charlie was 
still alive I had no means of knowing, but cer- 
tain it was that Nikolai needed me. For the 
moment, at least, I could be sure of that. And 
Vet wi 

‘When is this wedding?’ he asked me 
abruptly. 

‘The day after tomorrow. In the big barn 
at Kirovna.’’ 

Nikolai considered for a moment, then 
said, ‘‘I’ve a better idea. Hold it in the old 
coach house here, then it’ll be easy to use our 
kitchens for the food.’”’ He smiled suddenly. 
‘I might even get as far as there. I’d like to 
dance at your Jane’s wedding.” 

I had been to many weddings back home in 
England. Indeed, while living with Aunt 
Sophie it would have been exceptionally 
difficult to do otherwise, since her vast circle 
of acquaintances and friends included many of 
marriageable age. Even so, none had stirred 
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my emotions in anything like the same way as 
the ceremony that bound Jane to her new 
husband. Father Dimitri’s little church had 
been cleared of the remains of food that had 
been stored there and every candle was lit. I 
had expected most of the indoor staff at the 
house to be present, but there were many 
times that number, and the church was 
crammed to the door. The altar had been 
moved into the centre of the aisle, and 
through an atmosphere heavy with incense I 
Studied the couple as they knelt before the 
priest with lighted tapers in their hands, 
while two small boys held gilt crowns over 
their heads. Boris, in a dark blue caftan and 
high black boots looked surprisingly military, 
even without his uniform. With his hair and 
beard carefully tended, he seemed younger 
than I had remembered him as soldier orderly, 
less servile than the rest of the villagers 
gathered around him, and with a certain 
assurance in his strong, high cheekboned 
face. I found myself wondering if perhaps 
there was more than peasant blood in his 
veins, and certainly it was likely enough that 
some guest at the house, or even one of the 
Kovinskis themselves, had formed a liaison 
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with some fetching peasant girl and Boris had 
been the result. 

Father Dimitri was bestowing the rings, 
and I felt a lump in, my throat as the candle- 
light fell on Jane’s small, urchin face and 
warmed it to true beauty. She had borrowed 
from one of the village girls a traditional 
Russian costume worn by all brides, a glow- 
ing red silk skirt with innumerable petticoats 
beneath, and an embroidered, full sleeved 
blouse with a tiny sleeveless jacket over it. 
The elaborate headdress usual on such 
occasions she had discarded in favour of a 
circlet of artificial white rosebuds which 
suited her to perfection. 

I heard the silk of Jane’s skirt rustle as she 
drank from the chalice the priest was offering 
and then followed him three times round the 
altar while a fifteen year old dyakony swung 
the censer so vigorously that the scene was 
half obscured by puffs of pungent blue 
smoke. What had Jane’s first wedding been 
like? I wondered. I found myself picturing 
the little East End church, with its bored par- 
son and the handful of guests. Tom Rogers, 
rigid and perspiring in his scarlet tunic, at the 
side of Jane in her shabby best. And yet they 
had loved each other. The picture I had con- 
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jured up would have been shabby only in my 
eyes, not theirs. And all at once I realised that 
the tears were running down my face, and | 
turned away blindly, weeping for something 
to which I could not have put a name. 

It proved to be no more than a passing 
black mood, for at the wedding feast I felt 
merry enough, and indeed one would have 
had to be in a sorry frame of mind not to be 
affected by what I could only regard as a 
somewhat un-Russian gaiety. I observed as 
much to Nikolai who, true to his word, had 
not only made his appearance at the feast but 
had dressed himself for the occasion in the 
grey, long skirted uniform of the cavalry. He 
walked stiffly and his face was pale, yet he 
smiled and jested readily enough, and cer- 
tainly if the movement caused him pain he 
did not show it. 

“Come and congratulate the bride and 
groom.’ Nikolai had caught my eye as I 
entered the barn, and taking my arm he had 
led me to where Jane and Boris waited to 
receive their guests behind the traditional 
flour and honey wedding cake that had 
occupied old Anya in the kitchen to the 
exclusion of everything else for the past two 
days. 
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We walked the length of the barn together, 
and I did my best not to show how much 
pleasure it gave me. I told myself that it was 
natural enough, for when Nikolai had first 
arrived back I had felt little confidence that 
he would live, and he now seemed well on the 
road to recovery. I had every reason to re- 
joice, and I would have felt the same about 
the recovery of any wounded man. But I 
know that my heart sang as I took in the gaily 
coloured baubles with which the barn had 
been decorated, and the flowered headscarves 
and blouses of the women. 

“God send you health and prosperity, 
Boris Michaelovitch,’’ Nikolai greeted his 
servant. “‘And to your wife,”’ he added after a 
fleeting moment of hesitation. 

I offered my own good wishes, receiving as 
custom decreed only a smile from Jane and a 
courteous inclination of Boris’s head in 
return. Then Nikolai was leading me to a 
long table laden with food and drink, behind 
which the women of the villages sat in a prim 
row, and in marked contrast to their menfolk 
who were already drinking heavily at the 
other end of the room. 

Nikolai surveyed the great bowls of borsch 
and sour cabbage soup, dish upon dish of the 
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spicy mixture of fish, rice and meat known as 
kulibyaki, and a seemingly endless variety of 
sickly looking sweet pastries all set about the 
centrepiece of a roast suckling pig. I knew 
that the everyday drink of most of the men 
present was kvass, a spirit they usually made 
themselves by fermenting barley, but in 
honour of the occasion Nikolai had ordered 
vodka, of which there appeared to be an 
almost limitless supply. In accordance with 
his own tastes, Nikolai had also seen to it that 
there was champagne, to be kept on ice 
beneath the table. Catching my eye, he drew 
out a bottle and held it critically to the light. 

‘‘At least one can get it cold enough at this 
time of year.’ He held it out for me to in- 
spect. ““Can you see the ice?”’ 

For the moment I thought that he was jok- 
ing, but on closer inspection I saw that there 
were indeed slender needles of ice suspended 
in the wine. He must have seen the look of 
surprise on my face for he laughed as he 
pulled out the cork. ““To you it is probably 
barbaric to serve it as cold as this. But this is 
Russia, and we like our white wines frosted.”’ 
He poured the golden liquid and I watched 
the bubbles burst out into the glass. He 
added, “‘I should have greeted your Jane by 
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name just now, but I didn’t want to make it 
obvious that I didn’t know her patronymic. 
What is it, by the way?” 

I shook my head. “‘Alas, I don’t know 
either.”’ 

Nikolai frowned. “But you should. Now 
that she is a married woman .. .”’ 

‘‘She doesn’t know it herself,”’ I explained. 
‘I asked her once for the same reason. She 
said she had never known who her father was, 
and she very much doubted if her mother did, 
either.”’ 

For a moment Nikolai looked faintly startled, 
then he gave a shout of laughter. ““What a 
magnificently practical woman! Drink, my 
beloved prisoner, and make the best of: her 
wedding!”’ 

I drank the champagne and listened in 
some puzzlement while one of the seated 
women threw back her head and began to 
sing. She was totally unaccompanied, and her 
voice was harsh and unmusical, but everyone 
stopped talking and listened with apparent 
respect. Whether she sang in some local 
dialect or simply with a strong regional 
accent I do not know, but for whatever reason 
I found it almost impossible to understand. 
When she had finished a second woman took 
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up where she had left off, and I glanced 
towards Nikolai with a look of query. 

‘“They’re singing in praise of the bride and 
groom,” he said in explanation. ‘“‘The first 
one said that Boris was a hard worker and 
that his wife would never lack for food on her 
table. The second is extolling your friend’s 
virtues and calling on God to give her a 
longer marriage this time than last. I can’t say 
it’s easy to follow, even for me.”’ 

The curious chanting seemed to go on in- 
terminably, and once again I found myself 
admiring Jane’s composure as she stood 
through the ceremony, silent as custom 
apparently dictated, but with a look of quiet 
enjoyment on her face. I knew that Nikolai 
had given orders that a large izba within the 
grounds of Rybakovo, that had once belonged 
to a butler and his wife, be cleaned and refur- 
nished for the newly married couple, and that 
he planned to train Boris as his future 
steward. If Jane continued as housekeeper, I 
could imagine a far happier and more secure 
life ahead of her in Russia than ever she could 
have hoped for in her own country. 

Abruptly the extemporised songs came to a 
stop, and from another corner of the barn 
three shepherds began to play balalaikas. 
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Their wild, gypsy music brought an im- 
mediate change on the gathering, and as 
though the music was a signal the guests 
began to follow their own inclinations, some 
falling upon the food and drink with unin- 
hibited gusto, while others gathered around 
the musicians or began dancing. 

“Come,” Nikiodes said abruptly. “‘We shall 
dance.”’ 

I glanced quickly at his face and saw that it 
was already a good deal paler than when he 
had arrived, and there was a faint gleam of 
perspiration on his brow, while his dark eyes 
were feverishly bright. 

‘‘Nikolai,”’ I whispered, “‘you know you’re 
not strong enough.”’ 

He answered shortly, ““The English may be 
ruled by their women, but in this country 
things are arranged differently.”’ 

I said stubbornly, “‘I’m not trying to rule 
anybody, but you are in no condition to 
dance.” 

Nikolai stared down at me for a long 
moment, while behind him the music rose 
and fell accompanied now by a dozen hoarse 
male voices and the rhythmic stamp of feet 
upon pine boards. Then, abruptly, he drained 
his glass of champagne and tossed it across 
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the table into a corner of the room, where it 
splintered with a tiny crash. It came to me 
suddenly that so far as I knew he had drunk 
comparatively little and in his weakened state 
the alcohol was taking its toll of him. But his 
voice was quiet as he said, ‘“‘Very well, 
madame, we shall have to put it to the test.” 
He turned away and ran his eye over the 
crowded room. Helena, looking fragile and 
radiant in white muslin was chatting 
decorously with a group of women from the 
village, and he reached her side in two quick 
strides and swung her into the centre of the 
floor amid the dancing couples. Taken by 
surprise, the girl looked startled, and for a 
moment I thought that she would remon- 
Strate with her brother. I suspected that Anna 
would indeed have done so, but after conceal- 
ing her initial surprise, Helena allowed 
herself to be carried away into the throng, her 
face alive with laughter. I could not feel it in 
my heart to blame her, for Helena, gay, 
feckless child that she was, would have found 
it hard to refuse to dance, no matter who had 
asked her. 

I turned away and forced myself to eat 
something, but my distress must have shown 
in my face, for Jane came to me and took me 
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gently by the arm. “Don’t worry, love. 
There’s some men as don’t take to sickness 
easy. Avin’ a bit of a lark now’ll do him more 
good than ’anging about in his room.” 

I said reluctantly, ‘I suppose so. But he’s 
got so little strength and he’s drinking too 
much...” 

Jane laughed in a full throated way that 
bespoke much of her new happiness. ‘‘All 
bleedin’ Russians drink too much. All men, 
for that matter. But I shouldn’t try an’ change 
him. Not yet, anyhow.”’ 

“I shouldn’t dream of trying to change 
him,”’ I protested. “‘What he does is nothing 
to do with me.”’ 

“Come off it.’’ Jane’s blue eyes regarded 
me shrewdly. Then as she saw my embarrass- 
ment, “Christ, there’s nothin’ to be ashamed 
of. The count’s a fine gentleman, an’ I don’t 
blame you for fancying ’im.”’ 

I suppose I should have protested that 
nothing could have been further from the 
truth but there was an honesty and affection 
in Jane that confounded me. And it was 
curiously comforting to find that what I had 
for so long hidden from myself sounded in no 
way frightening when referred to in her 
straightforward fashion. So instead of deny- 
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ing her words I said simply, ‘“‘Even if I do 
care for him, it still makes no difference. The 
Princess Irina is the only woman who means 
anything to him.”’ 

Jane patted my hand in the oddly maternal 
manner of the newly married. “‘You think so 
love? Then why do you suppose his lord- 
ship’s playing the fool out there and half 
killing himself? You think he’d be doing it if 
you weren’t here?”’ 

“Honestly, Jane,”? I confessed, ‘‘I don’t 
know.” 

‘Take my advice, love, and go off to bed. 
Soon as the count finds as you ain’t here he’II 
get tired of acting up, believe me.”’ Jane gave 
me a gentle push. “‘Get away with you an’ I’ll 
let you know how ’e got on in the morning.”’ 

I studied her doubtfully. ‘“‘Are you 
sure?” 

‘“Sure?”’ Jane gave me a look of exasper- 
ation. ““Don’t you know nothing? Of course 
I’m bleedin’ sure. Now get off before ’e spots 
me tellin’ you what to do.”’ 

I suppose that I was so unsure of my feel- 
ings that I was glad enough to take almost 
anyone’s advice, so I did as I was told and 
slipped away back to the house. I doubt if 
anyone saw me go, and the cold of the night 
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air was crisp and exhilarating after the fumes 
of the crowded barn. 

I walked unhurriedly, savouring the sud- 
den peace of the night, and feeling a reluc- 
tance to go indoors too soon. From the stables 
I could hear the sound of a horse moving in 
its stall, and on an impulse I walked across to 
the long, low building and stood at the en- 
trance, catching the sharp, clean scent of hay 
and leather. 

There was a single oil lamp alight, and I 
surmised that it was for the benefit of the 
stable boy or any visitor who had left his 
horse under cover while he himself attended 
the wedding feast. Nikolai’s great black 
stallion eyed me suspiciously from the first 
stall, but as I approached he bent his head 
and allowed me to rub his glossy nose. Then 
something stirred in the shadows by the 
harness room, and I heard a quick intake of 
breath. 

‘““Who’s there?”’ 

I expected one of the stable hands to 
answer, but there was only silence. Had I 
paused to reflect, I might well have thought 
that I had disturbed some village couple 
snatching a few stolen minutes together and 
decided in favour of a tactful withdrawal. As 
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it was, I had moved towards the sound in- 
stinctively, and almost before I realised it was 
facing two figures standing close together in 
the warm yellow light. One of them was a 
slim, dark haired young man, dressed in high 
necked blouse, dark trousers and calf high 
boots, with a wolfskin jacket hanging 
cloakwise from his shoulders. Though the 
garments were common enough, there was 
something about them that spoke more of the 
city than the land, perhaps because they looked 
unusually clean and little used. The boy 
himself, for he could scarce have been more 
than twenty, had a narrow, intelligent face, 
and dark, wild eyes, oddly disturbing in the 
half dark. Try as I might, I could not 
remember seeing him in the barn. The girl 
beside him, who stood staring at me white 
faced, was Anna. 

‘Anna Alexandrovna!”’ I demanded. ‘‘What 
are you doing here?”’ It was, I thought, very 
clear what she was doing, but I was her 
governess, and her conduct my responsibility. 
When she did not reply, I went on sternly, 
‘‘Perhaps you would introduce your friend to 
me.”’ 

The girl seemed to come back to life. 
‘Forgive me. May I _ present Sergei 
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Ivanovitch Denisov—Miss Sheridan, my 
governess.”’ 

‘Madame.’ The. youth, too, seemed to 
have recovered himself, for he gave a light 
bow. 

I said coldly, “I do not remember seeing 
you before, Sergei Ivanovitch. Do you work 
on the estate?”’ 

He shook his head. ‘‘No, madame. I have 
family connections in Kirovna.”’ 

‘‘And where do you live?”’ 

‘In Moscow. I am a student.” 

“*I suggest,’’ I said, “‘that it would be better 
to hold your conversation somewhere more 
suitable. It would be unfortunate if this lady’s 
brother found you here. There might well be 
a—miusunderstanding.”’ 

The young man nodded assent, but his eyes 
stared coldly and oddly contemptuously into 
mine. “‘As madame pleases.”’ 

‘Then please leave us now!”’ 

He glanced at Anna, and the girl nodded 
almost imperceptibly. Abruptly, Denisov 
turned away and walked out of the stables, to 
be swallowed up in the darkness beyond. 

I turned back to Anna. ‘‘That,”’ I observed, 
‘““was a foolish way to behave.”’ Foolish, I 
thought, and curiously out of character. Had 
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it been Helena I should have been in no way 
surprised, but Anna was the last person I 
should have expected to find in such a situ- 
ation. I went on, ‘“‘You realise that Nikolai 
would probably have had that boy horse 
whipped?”’ 

“We were doing nothing wrong,’’ Anna 
protested. “‘We were only talking.” 

‘‘In the stables?’ I was about to say more, 
but reminded myself that this was the night 
of festivity, and in truth it seemed that no 
harm had been done. I said quietly, “‘I’m sur- 
prised at you Anna Alexandrovna. Go back to 
the party and we’ll say no more about it.”’ 

For a moment I thought the girl was about 
to protest further, for there was a flush of 
angry colour in her cheek, but at the last 
moment she seemed to make a conscious 
effort to control herself. 

‘I beg your pardon, Hannah Pavlova,” she 
said. “‘It shall not happen again.” 

‘Tam sure it will not,” I said. ““Now hurry 
back to the dancing.”’ 

It was a stupid way for her to behave, I 
thought as I too left the stables and made my 
way to the house. And certainly Nikolai 
would have not taken kindly to the thought of 
his sister involving herself with the family of 
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one of his workers, student or not. But the 
warmth of the house made me long for sleep, 
and I dismissed the incident as no more than 
a girl’s thoughtlessness. 

I undressed with a sense of relief and 
slipped between the warmed sheets with the 
sounds of distant revelry still in my ears. In 
no mood for reading, I turned down the lamp 
and composed myself for sleep. But sleep did 
not come easily, despite the closeness of the 
overheated room. I did my best to put Nikolai 
from my mind, but it was not easy, and when 
I partially succeeded there was still Charlie to 
fill my thoughts. At first the idea of finding 
him had seemed reasonable enough, a diffi- 
cult task yet not one without hope. But now I 
understood something of the vastness of 
Russia, and it was as though for the first time 
I was aware of the immensity of my task. On 
my own, I stood virtually no chance of suc- 
cess, of that I was now sure. Yet James Max- 
well had promised to use his influence in 
high places once I could get to Petersburg... 

I dozed and woke again to my problems, 
and I had little idea of how time had passed 
when footsteps sounded on the stairs. Those 
of the girls I had heard much earlier, and 
their soft laughter and chatter had identified 
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them clearly enough. The footsteps that I was 
hearing now could only be those of Nikolai, 
and I felt a sick feeling of apprehension at 
their uncertainty. They were not the steps of 
a man overcome by drink, but the painful 
effort of someone desperately weary. Three 
times the steps halted upon the stairs, and 
each time the silence was longer before they 
came on again, so that I could picture the 
effort he was making. On the landing they 
paused again, then recovered themselves. A 
door opened, and a moment later I heard the 
sound of a heavy body falling. 

I did not wait to hear more. In fact, almost 
before I knew what I was doing I had slipped 
out of bed and pulled a cashmere shawl about 
my shoulders. There was still a lamp burning 
in the hall below, and by its dim light I made 
my way to Nikolai’s room, where the door 
was ajar. I pushed it open and went in, 
closing it behind me. 

In a voice I did not recognise as my own, I 
said, ‘“‘Are you all right?”’ 

Somehow he had succeeded in getting 
himself into bed, and with what was probably 
some stubborn attempt to convince himself 
that all was well he had divested himself of 
his uniform, covered as it was with snow, and 
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laid it neatly across a chair. But the face on 
the pillow was almost as white as the linen, 
and beneath the coverlet his whole body was 
shaking as though with ague. 

‘It’s cold,” he whispered. He turned his 
head and stared at me, but in the yellow light 
of a single lamp it was hard to tell whether he 
knew I was there or not. “‘Holy Mother, but 
it’s socold...”’ 

The room was warm enough, I thought, 
but there was no knowing what the effects of 
exhaustion might be. Moreover there was no 
sign of his topcoat, which for all I knew 
might mean that he had been dancing 
without it in the snow. In some unknown way 
he seemed able to discern my thoughts, for I 
was suddenly aware that his eyes were on me, 
and he said quite clearly, ‘‘I fell in the snow, 
Hannah Pavlova. Fell and couldn’t get up.”’ 

‘It would have served you right if you’d 
frozen to death.” 

Nikolai’s lips twisted in a semblance of his 
old, mocking smile. “You sound—like a 
wife.”’ Then as I laid a hand on his shoulder 
in an effort to stop it shaking: ‘‘But warm...” 

““Yes,’’ I said, “I’m warm.’’ Without con- 
scious thought I allowed my shawl to drop to 
the floor and slipped under the covers beside 
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him, wrapping my arms around his lean 
body. As a child, I thought, I had crept into 
my mother’s bed, sometimes early in the 
morning but more often late at night when I 
had woken crying from a bad dream and gone 
to her for comfort. But this was different. My 
memories of those far away times were of 
warmth and softness, whereas now the body I 
clasped was hard muscled and cold as ice. I 
heard Nikolai say something but I could not 
make out the words, and his own arms were 
heavy about my shoulders, clasping me to 
him. 

It was strange, but in those early moments I 
was not conscious of being in bed with a man, 
but only someone who needed to be com- 
forted. And comforted he must have been, for 
after a little while Nikolai’s body stopped 
shaking and his breathing became even. All at 
once the pressure of his arms about me re- 
laxed until they lay upon me as so much dead 
weight and I knew that he was asleep. 

I might well have moved then, but asleep or 
not, it was impossible to extricate myself 
from Nikolai’s arms without waking him. 
And in truth I found it pleasant enough 
where I was. I must have been on the point of 
sleep myself, for I know I found myself think- 
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ing of Aunt Sophie and imagining her horror 
had she detected me in such a situation. The 
idea amused me for I smiled at the thought, 
and dozed and, yet’ even when half asleep, 
was full of a strange, wild happiness that I 
had never known before. 

I do not know how much later it was that I 
opened my eyes to find Nikolai leaning on his 
elbow, one arm still around my shoulders, 
looking down at me with an unfathomable ex- 
pression in his eyes. 

‘I must go,”’ I said. It is strange that there 
are times when one is capable of saying 
ridiculous things, for in truth I had no wish 
to go and knew quite well that he would not 
let me. Looking back, I am not altogether 
sure that I felt anything very much at all at 
that moment. Certainly not desire, but not 
fear either, in spite of my wildly beating 
heart. I think, if anything, it was a kind of 
resignation. Some friend of my father had 
told me, long ago, that he had once been 
seized by a lion while hunting in Africa and 
that even while the animal’s jaws were about 
his shoulder he had felt no fear but only a 
curious kind of peace. 

Nikolai asked quietly, ‘“Forgive me, but I 
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know little about Englishwomen. Are you a 
virgin?” 

‘Ves 7’ 

His fingers touched the neck of my 
nightgown. Sleeping apparel had not been 
part of the dead countess’s purchases in 
Moscow, and I was wearing a simple garment 
of rather coarse linen that, so far as I knew, 
had belonged to the one-time housekeeper. It 
was practical enough, and in truth it was not 
very different from those Aunt Sophie had 
chosen for me in the past, but at this moment 
I would have wished it to have been more 
attractive to eyes other than my own. 

Nikolai eased the drawstring at the neck. 
‘“You should wear silk, Hannah Pavlova, not 
this. Come, take it off.’’ 

As though to show me the way, he pulled 
the shirt he was still wearing over his head, 
and after a moment’s hesitation I did as I was 
bid. For a long moment Nikolai looked down 
at me, his eyes dark and fathomless before he 
drew me to him and his mouth came down on 
mine. There was nothing cold about his body 
now, for it was as fiery as my own, but as | 
felt his maleness stir and harden against me I 
drew back instinctively in sudden panic. 
Nikolai released me and threw back the 
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bedclothes so that we lay naked together in 
the dim light of the low burning lamp. 

He said harshly, ‘‘So, I am a man. Look 
well, Hannah Pavlova, for this is what love is 
about.”’ 

I looked, and what I saw seemed to be 
something huge and grotesque rooted in his 
loins so that I wanted to cry out that this was 
not love but half forgotten memories of a set 
of Japanese prints discovered in my father’s 
studio, of half understood chalk drawings on 
the walls of a Montmartre backstreet. It was 
something that brought fear welling up 
within me and yet a kind of excitement that 
caught at my breath so that I cried out as 
Nikolai pulled me to him again with sudden 
urgency and began to kiss my breasts that 
seemed heavy for love of him. He did not 
speak, and indeed he had no need to, for in- 
stinctively it was I, not he, who spread my 
legs to receive him, and I, despite a moment 
of tearing pain, who clutched him in my arms 
and drew him deeply into me. 

I did not know, that first time, what spasm 
it was that finally shook his body, but as 
dawn broke grey beyond the bedroom win- 
dow we woke from sleep to make love yet 
again. And this time that which was in me 
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soared up to meet him, and this time it was 
Nikolai who held me as I shuddered moaning 
in his arms until I lay still at last and watched 
the pale yellow sunlight creep over the 
coverlet to mark the first day of the new 
world that Nikolai and I had fashioned 
together. 

Some time during that night Nikolai talked 
of St. Petersburg. At first I thought that he 
was making plans for the distant future, but 
almost his next words proved that I was 
mistaken. 

‘‘In any case, I have no choice. I eannot go 
back to my regiment until the military 
hospital has passed me as fit.”’ 

“But you’re not fit!’’ I protested. Somehow 
I had taken it for granted that his fighting was 
over, that he would stay at Rybakovo until 
the war was over. 

He laughed silently. ‘“My brother officers 
would be the first to tell me that a man who is 
strong enough to make love is strong enough 
to fight.’’ Then seeing the expression on my 
face: ““Don’t worry. It always takes them a 
week to make their decision, to say nothing of 
reaching the Crimea. Probably the war will 
be over by the time I get there.”’ 

So easy is it for the mind to cast aside 
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whatever is too unpleasant to remember that I 
had quite forgotten that it was not just his 
regiment to which Nikolai would have to 
return. In my happiness I had completely 
ignored the fact that battles were still raging 
and men were daily being mutilated and killed. 
So terrible was the thought that my new found 
world might still be snatched from me that 
for a moment I felt physically sick, and only 
the thought of Nikolai’s reaction to such an 
exhibition of weakness enabled me to say, in 
what sounded a commendably normal voice, 
‘‘T hope so. It surely cannot last for ever.”’ 

“The prospect of a visit to Petersburg 
doesn’t seem to excite you,” Nikolai observed. 
“Don’t you want to see something new? Buy 
some real clothes? Do something about 
finding your brother?”’ 

I said with a sudden quickening of the 
pulse, “Of course! I didn’t know you meant 
we could both go.”’ 

“Why not, if you are in my charge? 
Besides, we could take the girls. It’s high time 
they saw a little of life.”’ 

“And stay where?’ For a moment the 
thought had come to me that he had forgotten 
his present circumstances, and that there was 
a town house with servants waiting to open it 
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up again. But it so happened that I was 
mistaken. 

‘*T’ll rent a place,’’ Nikolai said. “More and 
more people do, every year.”’ 

‘“We could stay at an hotel.”’ 

‘I suppose we could stay at a traktir, come 
to that, but it isn’t done, my dear. Suitable for 
the British and Americans, perhaps, but not 
for Russians of family.”’ 

“Thank you,’ I told him with a smile. 
Then I added, “‘If it’s not too delicate a ques- 
tion, how does a Russian of good family pay 
for all this? Or has he come into money?” 

Nikolai shrugged his shoulders. ““Alas, my 
dear, he has not. But I must see the bankers 
and do what I can to borrow.”’ 

‘But surely,” I objected, “if you lived 
more simply there would be no need to 
borrow?” 

“You forget that I have a debt outstanding 
with Irina for what she sent us. True she is a 
rich woman, but that does not mean she 
should not be repaid as soon as possible.”’ 

But fool that I was, I had forgotten, just as I 
had forgotten that before we went to St. 
Petersburg Nikolai would have to be told that 
the money he owed was due not to the 
Princess Irina, but to James Maxwell. 
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Mm / Ereached St. Petersburg as the ice 
began to break on the Neva, and 
every few yards groups of idlers 


leaned against the stone embankment and 
discussed interminably the size, the shape 
and the likely course of direction of the pass- 
ing floes. There was still snow on the ground, 
but in the thin northern sunlight people were 
beginning to walk for pleasure along the wide 
expanse of the Nevsky Prospect in order to 
see and be seen and to admire the magnificent 
black Orloff horses that drew the carriages of 
the wealthy almost silently over the hard 
beaten snow. Occasionally a light troika 
would dash past at a reckless rate, with a gaily 
uniformed officer standing upright on the 
shafts and handling his three horses like a 
roman charioteer, a favourite sport of the 
young “bloods” of the Imperial Guard as 
Nikolai explained to me dryly, for the 
favoured few enjoyed licence for behaviour 
that would have brought instant action by the 
authorities if indulged by anyone else. 
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After the depressing sameness of the 
countryside through which we had driven on 
our journey to the city I found it hard to ad- 
just myself to the wide streets and apparently 
limitless buildings, each seeming to vie with 
its neighbour in magnificence. St. Petersburg 
was a place of which every Russian I had 
met spoke in reverence and awe, and I had 
assumed that this was because it was the 
home of the Czar. And having faced the stag- 
gering proportions of the Hermitage and its 
attendant buildings, and had my breath taken 
away by the sheer bulk of the thousand or so 
shops that made up the Gosteny Dvor 
market, I was able to appreciate for myself 
that this was one of the great cities of the 
world. I think my bewilderment amused both 
the girls, who had been born there, but if it 
caused any such feelings in Nikolai he did not 
show them. Indeed, since I had told him the 
truth about the source of our winter supplies 
his manner towards me had changed from 
ardour to cool politeness. 

It was, I suppose, no more than I might 
have expected, but even so, I had been 
shocked and hurt by the depth of his anger at 
the news that I had no alternative but to break 
to him. 
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“You know I[ have no intention of letting 
one of those infernal railroads cross Kovinski 
land,’’ he had said, his face pale with fury. 
‘I’m sorry, Hannah, but what you have done 
is unforgivable. What possible authority had 
you to make such an arrangement with that 
American?”’ 

“T could hardly know what your feelings 
were, as you were not there to ask,”’ I had told 
him sharply, stung by the unfairness of his 
rebuke. ‘‘And I would remind you that it was 
through no wish of mine that I found myself 
responsible for your household and your 
estate. Someone had to make the decision, 
and as no one else was available, it had to be 
me.”’ 

‘Perhaps so, but you have put me in an 
impossible position. I have not asked how 
well you know this man Maxwell but... .” 

“What you are suggesting is outrageous!” I 
had fought down my own anger with an 
effort. “And I really cannot see why your 
position should be so difficult. I made it quite 
clear to Mr. Maxwell that even though he 
might make a survey the final decision still 
lay with you. If you dislike the idea of a 
railroad your only obligation is to pay him for 
the supplies he was good enough to send.”’ 
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And then I had added what would best have 
been left unsaid. ‘“‘And at least he did send 
what we asked for. Which is more than can be 
said for your friend Princess Irina.”’ 

From the surge of anger in his eyes, I had 
thought that he was going to strike me, but at 
the last moment something stopped him and 
he had turned away without a word. The next 
time he spoke it had been of something else, 
but the tension between us lingered, leaving 
me numb with unhappiness. 

With unexpected prudence, Nikolai had 
gone back on his original intention to rent a 
house and instead had followed the custom of 
many of the less wealthy aristocracy by taking 
a large apartment on top of one of the quieter 
hotels just off the Nevsky. It was warm, com- 
fortable and had the added advantage that 
food could be brought up to it from the 
hotel’s kitchens, thus making it unnecessary 
for us to provide our own cook. I gathered 
that in peacetime such apartments were at a 
premium especially during the winter season 
when every family with any claim to social 
position flocked towards the capital like so 
many migratory birds. The rich would open 
up their own great houses, while the not so 
rich would rent one. Further down the scale 
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families would make do with hotel apart- 
ments. Nikolai had told me that those of very 
limited means would often stay in conditions 
of squalor rather than remain in the country 
and miss being part of the life of St. Peters- 
burg for a whole season. 

Had it not been for the dull ache of unhap- 
piness that had been with me ever since my 
estrangement from Nikolai, I would have 
found those first few days of life in a new city 
enchanting. Anna and Helena took it for 
granted that their brother would be busy 
about his own affairs, but they knew St. 
Petersburg well and took a delight in ex- 
hibiting its charms. At first I had felt doubts 
as to the propriety of the three of us exploring 
a city unaccompanied, but as Anna pointed 
Out in her own grave manner, there could be 
nothing more proper than someone of mature 
years, such as myself, escorting two younger 
girls, and apparently this was no more than 
the truth, for I could not help but notice the 
numbers of obviously foreign governesses out 
and about with their charges, and the 
courtesy with which we were treated on every 
hand. Like an indulgent aunt being dragged 
by children to some favourite treat, I allowed 
myself to be escorted through the endless 
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lines of shops and stalls of the Gosteny Dvor, 
marvelling at whole thoroughfares where only 
one kind of merchandise was on sale. One 
could stand at the end of one such lane and 
see nothing before one but clocks of every 
kind stretching into the distance and know 
that a few steps to one side or the other would 
present an exactly similar street of stalls, save 
that it would be offering mirrors, or china, or 
shoes. 

Fascinating though I found Gosteny Dvor, 
_ I could resist its temptations more easily than 
I could those on the sidewalk of Sanovaja 
Street, just beyond which the girls explained 
to me was the recognised pitch for anyone 
with a caged bird to sell. One villainous look- 
ing peasant clutching a cane cage containing a 
pair of doves accosted me hopefully, sug- 
gesting that the High-born could scarce 
return home without them, and when I pro- 
tested that as a visitor I had small opportunity 
for keeping birds he made an expansive 
gesture towards the sky. ‘““Then free them, 
gracious lady! What is a rouble to you, more 
or less?”’ 

I was on the point of giving the man what 
he asked just for the pleasure of watching the 
doves go free when Helena caught me by the 
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arm and drew me away, her small, alive face 
laughing into mine. “‘Oh Hannah Pavlova, 
you are a goose! Were you truly going to give 
that rogue a rouble2” 

“Why yes,” I admitted in puzzlement. 
“Why note”’ 

“Because everyone knows that the doves 
are tame! As soon as anyone is silly enough to 
pay for their release their master opens the 
cage door and off they go. Then ten minutes 
later they fly back again. Isn’t that true, 
Anna?”’ 

Her sister said briefly, “Yes. It’s an old 
trick, I’m afraid.”’ 

I laughed. ‘‘Well, I suppose I’m the kind of 
country cousin people like him depend on.”’ 
And then to the younger girl, ““Thank you, 
Anna Alexandrovna. I shall remember to take 
your advice in future.”’ 

The girl looked up at me quickly. ““Do you 
mean that, truly?” 

‘““Of course,”’ I said. ““Why should I not?”’ 

The girl said simply, “‘Because you might 
not wish to take it.”’ 

‘“Helena,’’ her sister broke in, “I know 
what you are going to say and I think that it is 
no concern of yours.”’ 

‘It is our brother’s concern,”’ the younger 
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girl answered promptly. Then to me, ‘‘Han- 
nah, Nikolai has asked you to accompany him 
to a reception at the United States Am- 
bassador’s, has he not?”’ 

I stopped at the street corner and looked at 
her. ““Yes,”’ I agreed, ‘“‘that is so.’’ Consider- 
ing Nikolai’s lingering coldness towards me I 
had been surprised and touched by his sug- 
gestion. I had protested at the time that I of 
all people had no place in St. Petersburg 
society but he had swept the idea aside as 
being of small account. ‘“‘You have to make a 
start somewhere if you are to find this brother 
of yours. The United States are officially 
neutral, but no one but a fool would deny that 
there is much in common between your 
country and America. A word from the 
American Ambassador on your behalf might 
go far.’’ 

I had tried to thank him, feeling absurdly 
happy at this unexpected kindness, but he 
had dismissed the matter as of little import- 
ance, and now I was puzzled that Helena 
should speak of it. Then I remembered that 
the girls were spending the evening dining 
with some distant female relative and were 
doubtless piqued that I should be accompany- 
ing their brother instead of themselves. 
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I said impulsively, “I’m truly sorry that it 
is I that am going to the Ambassador’s, and 
not you, but you’re not of an age...” 

Helena shook her head impatiently. ‘““Mon 
Dieu, it is not that! Do you not see? You are 
supposed to be his prisoner! Nikolai cares 
nothing for authority, but others may do. 
Tell him that you’ve changed your mind. 
Oniven? 

‘SVeg0?’ 

‘Don’t. I beg of you, tell him that I have 
spoken to you of this. Nikolai is not a man 
who approves of anyone—even a sister— 
interfering in his life.”’ 

There was clearly a good deal of common 
sense in what Helena said, and I rebuked 
myself for not having been equally far 
sighted. “‘Very well,’ I promised with a 
smile. “‘I shall do my best.”’ 

But that evening, in the rambling, old 
fashioned suite of rooms above the Hotel 
Katerina, I found that to extricate myself 
from my position was more difficult than I 
had expected. I knew that Nikolai was expect- 
ing James Maxwell at eight o’clock, and I had 
promised myself that as I had no desire to be 
present during their meeting I could con- 
veniently withdraw and prepare myself for 
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the reception that was to follow. But by the 
time the coachman had arrived to collect the 
girls, Nikolai had in some way succeeded in 
finding the time to attend to his own ward- 
robe and was pacing about the apartment’s 
small drawing room in his high collared, dove 
grey regimentals, only too clearly ready to 
depart the moment his interview with James 
was over. If I was to break the news that he 
was to go to the reception unaccompanied, it 
had to be now. 

“You are being ridiculous,’ Nikolai told 
me at once. “The lady who honours me with 
her company on these occasions is of my 
choice and mine alone. Nobody would dare to 
question her.”’ 

It was strange, I thought, how well one 
could read those whom one loved. To anyone 
else, Nikolai’s dark eyes were full of anger, 
the quick anger of one whose honour has 
been put to the question. I had no doubt that 
the emotion was sufficiently real for him to 
believe in it himself, and that only I could 
read the tiny seed of doubt that lay behind it. 
“My dear,’ I told him, “‘that simply is not 
true, because the woman who accompanies 
Count Kovinski at an official function cannot 
be open to question. Would you consider 
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presenting one of the girls from the gypsy 
camps to the Ambassador?”’ 

‘““No, of course not,’’ Nikolai said impa- 
tiently. ““I’o do such a thing would be an in- 
sult to my host. But there is no comparison. 
No American of any rank would refuse to 
meet a gently born Englishwoman.” 

“We are not talking about my meeting the 
ambassador, but an officer of the Imperial 
armies appearing in public with a woman 
who is officially one of his country’s 
enemies.”’ It was my turn to become impa- 
tient. “‘Nikolai, do not be ridiculous. You 
know as well as I do that word of such 
foolishness would be reported in high places, 
perhaps even to the Czar. It could do the 
name of your family lasting harm.” 

For a long moment Nikolai stared at me, 
then he turned his back and stood glowering 
out of the window. His air was so much that 
of a sulky schoolboy that I could not help 
smiling when he said, “‘Very well, then, 
neither of us shall go.”’ 

“You Know perfectly well it is far too late 
for you to make apologies,’ I told him. 
‘‘Ladies are permitted to have headaches on 
these occasions, but not gentlemen.” 

Nikolai turned back into the room with a 
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wry smile. “‘Reluctant though I am to admit 
it, there is a lot of sense in what you say.”’ He 
came towards me and with his old tenderness 
drew me to him. I allowed myself to be en- 
folded in his arms with an upsurge of relief 
and happiness that seemed to drain the 
strength from me. I felt that I wanted to tell 
him how wretched I had been since our 
estrangement, how this sudden tenderness 
made life rich and wonderful again, but I re- 
mained silent, lest words should destroy the 
magic of the moment. He smiled down at me, 
and kissed my tear filled eyes gently, as 
though in understanding. Nevertheless, his 
face became serious again as he went on, “‘St. 
Petersburg is full of rumours. On the battle- 
field things seem something of a stalemate, 
but the government is losing enthusiasm for 
the war. Financially it is crippling, and with 
almost all Europe against us there can only be 
one end. People are saying that a peace treaty 
may be signed at any time, and in the cir- 
cumstances it might well be. . . indiscreet if 
we were seen together in public.” 

Peace! I realised suddenly that I had grown 
so accustomed to my position that it was a 
long time since I had even thought of the 
possibility of an armistice. Something of the 
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excitement I felt must have shown in my face, 
because Nikolai kissed me gently and said, 
“You will no longer be a prisoner. Your 
brother will be freed from wherever he is, and 
you, my love, will be at liberty to decide your 
own future. Whether to return to that grey 
island of yours or stay with me...’’ Stay with 
him! My heart leapt at the words, but he had 
turned away as there came a tap on the door 
and an ancient maid peered in short-sightedly 
to announce the Barrin Maxwell. 

I had not seen James in formal dress before, 
and not for the first time found myself sur- 
prised at the many facets of this man. Gone 
was the harsh ship’s master that I had first 
seen, nor for that matter was there any great 
trace of the unshaven adventurer who had 
saved me from the wolves. Now the man who 
faced us was as well groomed and assured as 
was the Russian aristocrat who greeted him. 
In a land where every official, however lowly, 
could lay claim to a uniform, James was 
attired in what I had heard of, but never seen 
before—the newly fashionable sombre black 
tailed jacket and trousers, relieved only by the 
white of a perfectly tied stock and a shirtfront 
of crisp Brussels lace. Beside Nikolai’s daz- 
zling uniform of pale grey and silver, the 
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American’s clothing might well have been 
thought funereal but in reality it lent his big 
frame a sober dignity that was curiously 
impressive. 

“Good evening, Count, Miss Sheridan.” 
James glanced at his host’s uniform, which to 
anyone’s eyes was clearly too elaborate for 
other than official wear. Then he added in his 
fluent but heavily accented French, ‘I’m 
sorry, perhaps I misunderstood the time for 
our appointment.”’ 

“On the contrary,”’ Nikolai told him, “‘you 
are a model of punctuality. I have to go toa 
function later, that is all.” 

‘‘T see.’? James cast a querying look in my 
direction and as I was still in the plain grey 
dress that I had worn while sightseeing with 
the girls, it was apparent to the most un- 
informed male eye that wherever Nikolai was 
going it was not with me. He turned back to 
Nikolai, ““Miss Sheridan does not accompany 
you?” 

Nig 7? 

‘We are old acquaintances. Perhaps I 
might be allowed to entertain the lady in your 
absence?” 

I felt Nikolai’s eyes turn to me, and for a 
moment he hesitated before he replied curtly, 
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‘Naturally I have no objection, but the 
decision rests with the lady.” 

James’s surprisingly blue eyes met mine, 
and I could see the lurking humour in them 
despite the total gravity of his face. ‘““Your 
pardon, ma’am. I should be flattered if you 
would allow me to show you something of 
St. Petersburg. I shall make it my personal 
responsibility to see that you come to no 
harm.”’ 

I smiled back at him. ““Thank you, Mr. 
Maxwell. I am sure that I shall be in good 
hands.’’ Then, as this was clearly a meeting 
that had been arranged so that Nikolai could 
settle his debts to the American, I added, ‘“‘If 
you gentlemen will excuse me, I shall go and 
change. Doubtless you have much to talk 
about.”’ 

It would have been interesting to have been 
present during that discussion, I thought, as I 
went to my room. Indeed, since James’s offer 
had been made first to me I had as good a 
right to be present as any, but there seemed 
little reason to insist on something that was 
best left in Nikolai’s hands, so I went down 
the corridor to my room and set about my 
toilet. 

It was Anna, who was much of my size, 
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who had lent me the dress that lay waiting on 
the bed. As I looked at my reflection in the 
mirror, I had to admire her choice. The heavy 
moire silk was of the palest green, with 
delicately embroidered lilies of the valley at 
the hem and on the bertha round the 
shoulders. It’s deceptively simple cut suited 
my figure to perfection. 

By the time I rejoined the two men it was 
clear that their discussion was over. I knew 
that Nikolai had visited his bankers the day 
before, but he had made no comment regard- 
ing the meeting and I had not felt that I could 
ask. Both Nikolai and James were reserved 
but polite to each other, so I imagined that the 
latter had accepted the money owed with 
sufficient delicacy not to arouse his host’s 
fierce pride, so it was not until James and I 
were driving away from the apartment that I 
could properly ask the question that had been 
assailing me. 

“He didn’t pay me anything,” James told 
me. ““He gave me the railroad rights across 
his land instead, so I reckon it’s me that still 
Owes money to him.”’ 

I felt a pang of dismay at the news, and it 
must have shown in my face for James leaned 
forward and eyed me keenly. 
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“Why, what’s the trouble?”’ 

I shrugged my shoulders. “I suppose no 
trouble. Except that I know that it wasn’t 
what Nikolai wanted.”’ 

‘Then why did he settle for it that way?” 
James looked at me in bewilderment. ‘‘For 
God’s sake, Hannah, I didn’t put any pressure 
on the man. He owed me money on the stores I 
sent you, and once he’d settled that we were 
clear. Sure, I told him I wanted to run track 
across his land, but he was free to say 
no.”’ 

I smiled and shook my head. “‘I don’t think 
you understand Nikolai very well. You gave 
him help when he needed it. Now anything 
you ask of him must be given, whatever the 
cost.”” 

James made a gesture of irritation. “‘Well, if 
that’s the way he orders his life it is not for 
me to question it. But I’ve given him a fair 
price, and no man can do more.”’ 

‘““No,”’ I agreed, “‘I suppose not.”’ I could 
not explain to James, nor even to myself, that 
Nikolai was a man whose standards were not 
like those of other people. Thinking it best to 
change the subject, I asked, ‘““Where are we 
going?” 

‘To meet an old friend of yours.”’ 
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‘In Petersburg?’ I stared at him in 
disbelief. “‘I know nobody here.”’ 

‘“That’s something you have no way of 
knowing.” James studied me reflectively. 
Then, “‘Have you heard that Sebastopol has 
fallen?”’ 

At last, I thought. Well, it had been paid 
for with the blood of more than enough brave 
men. I said soberly, “Nikolai has been 
expecting it for some time, I think. He says it 
will mean the end of the war.”’ 

‘‘He’s right. From what I hear, the peace 
treaty’s just about agreed.”’ 

I looked out through the coach window at 
the brilliantly lighted windows, the buildings 
still frosted with late snow. Darkness had 
long fallen, but there was a curious lightness 
about the sky that made the houses stand out 
sharply, like scenery on a stage, and the very 
silence of the coach horse’s hooves on the 
tight packed snow heightened the air of 
unreality. I said, “It doesn’t look like the 
capital of a country that’s just lost a war.”’ 

James gave a short laugh. ‘“‘There will be 
many who will not even know it has been 
fought. If it weren’t for the fact that it’s a 
popular place to have a villa you’d be hard 
pressed to find anyone here who could even 
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show you the Crimea on a map.”’ He glanced 
out as the carriage turned sharply to the right 
and swung into a short drive and drew up at 
the pillared portico of a great house. ‘‘We 
seem to have arrived. Now forget about the 
war. Enjoy yourself.”’ 

I caught a glimpse of a footman in blue and 
gold opening the door, of other footmen 
lining the steps leading to the open entrance 
hall ablaze with the light of crystal chand- 
eliers. Beyond I noted dazzling uniforms and 
the glitter of jewellery, and for a moment I 
felt a sudden panic. “James!” I whispered. 
‘“Where have you brought me? This is 
ridiculous!”’ 

“Ridiculous?” James had stepped out as 
the footman held the door open for him and 
now he turned and held out both hands to 
me, gripping me firmly by the arms and with 
gentle but surprising strength lifting me to 
ground. For an instant he held me, his eyes 
looking down into me. Then he said softly, 
“You'll be the most beautiful woman here. 
Remember that.”’ 

I felt a sudden tightening at my throat, but 
at that moment his words were exactly the 
kind of thing I needed to remember. It did 
not matter all that much whether it was true 
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Or not, just that someone believed in me. | 
smiled up into James’s face and felt a sudden 
surge of confidence. Then I had taken his 
arm and we were walking into the building 
together. 

Seen from outside the house had seemed to 
contain a fairytale world, and I had been 
reluctant enough to be drawn across its 
threshold. But now, committed to making my 
entrance, I took comfort from the pressure of 
James’s arm and did my best to appear com- 
posed as my cloak was taken from me and I 
allowed myself to be led across the great cir- 
cular marble hall and up the wide staircase 
before me. From somewhere above and ahead 
of me I could hear the sound of music with 
the heady background of chatter and laugh- 
ter, while awaiting us at the head of the stairs 
an enormous man in livery awaited our ar- 
rival. With considerable effort I fought down 
a rising sense of panic and schooled my voice 
to a steadiness it certainly did not feel. 

‘James, I beg of you! Where have you 
brought me?”’ 

The man at my side did not check his 
steady ascent of the stairs, but I felt an en- 
couraging pressure of his arm on mine. “You 
make it sound as though I was throwing you 
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to the lions. For God’s sake, Hannah, it’s the 
United States Embassy. Where did you think 
it was? Didn’t you see the flag?”’ 

For a moment I[;thought that I had not 
heard aright, but then as the full realisation of 
what he had said came home to me, I stumbled 
and would have fallen had not James been 
holding me. It even crossed my mind that it 
was some kind of a cruel joke on his part until 
common sense made it clear that, even had 
James known that this was the reception to 
which I had been meant to accompany 
Nikolai, he would never have used such 
knowledge in this way. Nothing, of course, 
was more likely than that a prominent 
American should be invited to meet his own 
ambassador. But that I should appear with 
him did not seem to me to be the kind of 
coincidence that Nikolai would understand. 

‘Are you all right?’ James was looking 
down at me curiously, and in truth I imagine 
that much of the colour must have faded from 
my cheeks. 

I nodded without speaking, full of a sick 
knowledge that I could hardly turn and flee 
down the staircase, like Cinderella at the 
stroke of twelve. But so confused was I that I 
was barely conscious of climbing the rest of 
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the stairs, nor of James’s muttered words 
with the major domo. 

‘Mr. James Wesley Maxwell. Miss 
Sheridan. . .”’ 

I heard the names announced, and was 
thankful that they could be heard none too 
clearly over the music and chatter that filled 
the room. I felt a few incurious eyes on me, 
then I was before a neat, soberly dressed little 
man flanked by a matronly woman in amber 
velvet whose bright brown eyes seemed unex- 
pectedly welcoming. 

I was conscious that James must have said 
something of my circumstances to the ambas- 
sador, for he smiled at me pleasantly. “‘I’m 
happy to see you tonight, Miss Sheridan, now 
that you’re a free woman again.’ 

It took a moment for the words to mean 
anything to me, and then I said foolishly, 
‘“Mr. Ambassador?”’ 

“You haven’t heard? The peace treaty has 
been signed. Your country and Russia are no 
longer at war.”’ 

‘Tam most gratified for your kindness.”’ I 
heard a voice speaking the words but it took 
some little time before I realised it was mine. 
‘IT had not heard before.”’ 
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‘T trust that it will mean a speedy return to 
your own home.”’ 

I murmured something appropriate and 
moved on as another couple took my place. A 
speedy return to my own home, the ambas- 
sador had said. It sounded a warm and com- 
forting prospect, I thought, were it not for the 
fact that I had not got a home. And that even 
if the finest house in England were mine it 
would be no more than a prison if it meant 
that I should never see Nikolai again. 

“Come,” James said, and I allowed myself 
to be led through the little throng at the head 
of the stairs to the great room beyond. At any 
other time I am sure I would have shrunk 
from the glittering assembly that surrounded 
me on every side, for in that single room 
there must have been close on two hundred 
women whose elaborate gowns and jewels 
glittered and shimmered in the blaze of light, 
but on this occasion my mind was full of 
other things. True, I had time to marvel at 
the room itself, with its high, elaborately cor- 
niced ceiling and walls panelled in mirror 
glass, but almost as though I recognised that I 
did not belong among these surroundings I 
allowed myself to be hurried towards a dis- 
tant gallery. 
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I need not have worried, for I am sure that 
no one so much as glanced at me. The 
laughter and the chatter rose and fell and 
would continue to do so, whether I was there 
or not. Nevertheless I did what I could to pro- 
test to James that it would be better were I 
not there at all, but these seemed objections 
made only to be brushed aside. Indeed, I 
doubted that James even heard them. I began 
to realise that here, amid a company of the 
most powerful of the city’s men of business 
and diplomacy, he was completely at home, 
and that he dismissed my diffidence as no 
more than a womanly fancy, an irritation that 
could safely be ignored. 

James was ahead of me when he paused at 
an alcove and I heard the murmur of a 
woman’s voice. He laughed and drew me for- 
ward, saying, “‘I promised that you should 
meet an old friend.”’ 

For a moment there was silence, then, 
““Good evening, child,’ said the well 
remembered voice of Lady Corbin. 

The shadows were dark in the alcove, so 
that I found myself hesitating, unable to see 
clearly and not sure that I could have heard 
aright. [Then my eyes that had been dazzled 
by the brilliance of the chandeliers grew 
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accustomed to the comparative gloom, and I 
found myself looking into the expressive dark 
eyes of my one-time employer and friend. 

I stammered, ‘“‘Lady Corbin .. .” 

“You are surprised? Well, so am I. Our 
mutual friend here told me only this morning 
that you were here, and at first I found it hard 
to believe him. But then, why not? As my 
husband says, the world is small.’ She had 
not changed, I saw. She had still the same 
greying dark hair, the same magnificent teeth 
that were so white against the ravaged, olive 
beauty of her face. Nor for that matter did it 
seem that her taste in dress had undergone 
any great change, for her generously propor- 
tioned body was swathed in violent pink 
taffeta, so flounced, beribboned and trimmed 
with lace that she appeared almost spherical. 
Yet neither the outrageous dress, nor the 
questionable taste of the jewels about her 
throat detracted in any way from this extra- 
ordinary woman’s presence. She moved 
awkwardly on the chaise upon which she was 
seated and I realised that had it not been for 
her disability she would have risen and 
embraced me, and in that instant I felt the 
quick sting of tears as I leaned forward and 
kissed her upon the cheek. 
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“Oh,” I said, “‘it is so good to see you 
again!”’ 

‘‘And it is good to see you, child. Come and 
sit by me.”’ She picked up the cut glass goblet 
that stood on the table before her and passed 
it absently to James, who raised a finger to a 
passing footman and replaced the empty glass 
with a full one. ““Thank you.” She sipped and 
made a gesture of distaste as she discovered it 
was champagne. 

James eyed the formidable figure with a 
hint of amusement in his eyes. ‘“‘May I find 
you something more to your liking, Lady 
Corbin?” 

“I should prefer brandy, but m’husband 
says I drink too much of the stuff. He’s right, 
of course.”’ 

‘Sir Henry is here?’’ I asked the question 
without thinking, then recollecting that 
Isobella Corbin’s presence at St. Petersburg 
was in fact no less surprising than my own, I 
asked, ““But you were in the Crimea! You 
were surely not taken prisoner?”’ 

“By a dashing captain of cavalry?”’ Lady 
Corbin gave a short, barking laugh. ‘‘Oh yes, 
I have heard of your adventures. For me also, 
forty years ago, it was like that. But not again, 
I think.” 
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“Then how... ?” 

“It happened long after you were taken. 
Before Sebastopol fell. Some political fellows 
said that they wanted Henry to sit round a 
table with ’em. Get some kind of treaty under 
way. Perhaps she caught some look of sur- 
prise in my eyes, for she added, ‘The English 
trust a gentleman before a professional in 
such matters, God help them, and Sir Henry 
is uncommon well connected.” 

James grinned. ‘“‘Come, Lady Corbin, you 
do your husband an injustice. He has wide 
experience of such matters and is highly 
regarded by the Russians, as you well know.” 

‘Perhaps, perhaps.” Isobella Corbin did 
not look displeased. ‘‘He is with them at the 
moment, making arrangements. The signing 
of the treaty will be announced in the morn- 
ing, I understand.”’ 

Somehow, hearing it from her made me 
believe for the first time that the war was 
really at an end. I opened my mouth to say 
something, I know not what, when a girl’s 
voice from behind me said in French, “‘But 
I do not believe it! The little English 
prisoner!” 

I turned, and for the second time that even- 
ing I was confronted by someone I had never 
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thought to see again, for it was the Princess 
Irina who stood staring at me, her eyes alight 
with surprise. The princess made a very dif- 
ferent picture from the one I remembered on 
our journey from the Crimea, for even 
though she had always contrived, apparently 
without effort, to maintain her customary 
elegance regardless of circumstances, I was 
still unprepared for the dazzling picture she 
made as she stood there in a richly brocaded 
gown of palest cream, her dark beauty 
enhanced by the glowing rubies at her throat 
and in her hair. 

There seemed so much honest pleasure in 
the princess’s golden eyes, that it called for a 
response, and indeed my pleasure at the 
meeting was genuine enough. But the words 
that were on my tongue froze as I glanced 
past her and saw that two officers were stand- 
ing behind her, and that one of them was 
Nikolai. 

I do not think I have ever seen such cold 
anger in the face of any man as I observed in 
his that night. With one swift glance he took 
in both James and myself, and then, although 
his face was pale, he recovered himself and 
said something in a low voice to the other 
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officer, who took the princess by the arm and 
drew her away. 

‘There is no need for us to delay,” I heard 
him say. “Nikolai Alexandrovitch will join us 
in a moment.” 

‘“D’accord.’”’ If the princess looked puzzled 
it was only fleetingly. Her eyes dwelt specu- 
latively for a moment on mine, then with the 
barest shrug of her slim shoulders she allowed 
herself to be drawn away. 

No longer embarrassed by her presence, 
Nikolai turned back to me and said coldly, 
‘Strange as it may seem, I really thought that 
it was out of consideration for my position 
that you refused to accompany me this even- 
ing. I should have realised that you wished to 
keep youself free for another engagement.”’ 

James said curtly, ““Miss Sheridan had no 
idea she was coming here. Your remark is 
most offensive, sir.” 

“Tf that is the case you have the customary 
recourse of the gentleman.”’ Nikolai’s voice 
was dangerously soft. 

‘Nikolai!’’ I protested. ‘“This is absurd. . .”’ 

‘Hold your tongue, madame!”’ His dark eyes 
blazed suddenly. ‘“This is a matter between 
Mr. Maxwell and myself.’ Then, “‘Well, sir, if 
you still find my words displeasing. . .” 
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So this was the kind of situation that the old 
Countess Lydia had relished, I thought bit- 
terly. To be a woman with two men ready 
and willing to fight a duel on your account. 

‘You're a real fire eating son of .. .”’ James 
broke off abruptly and gave the Russian an 
appraising glance. Then he said quietly, “‘It 
looks like there’s been some kind of mis- 
understanding. Maybe we’d best talk things 
over. But if you’re set on getting yourself 
shot, then I'll be glad to oblige you.”’ 

From the shadows of the alcove Lady 
Corbin’s voice broke decisively into the 
exchange. “‘Nobody will oblige anyone. Not 
here, nor anywhere else.”’ 

Nikolai said coldly, “‘I regret, madame, that 
I do not have the honour of your acquaint- 
ance. But I would suggest that between two 
gentlemen...” 

‘It is not customary for two gentlemen to 
brawl in the presence of ladies, by God!”’ 
Isobella Corbin’s voice cracked like a whip. 
‘This matter will go no further, do you 
understand?”’ 

There was a silence that could have lasted 
for no more than a few moments, yet it seemed 
to go on for ever. Then Nikolai drew himself 
up and inclined his head slightly. “‘You are 
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right, of course, I offer you my most sincere 
apologies.’’ His dark eyes turned to me, and 
with a sick feeling of impending loss I sought 
in them—something, But there was nothing, 
for his eyes were as blank and implacable as 
those of a tiger. I wanted to cry out that it was 
all a mistake, that until the last moment I had 
not even known my whereabouts, but some- 
thing stopped me. God knows it was not 
pride, more likely, I think, the knowledge 
that in any case I was unlikely to be believed. 

Nikolai turned back to me and said formally, 
‘It seems that our countries are no longer at 
war, Miss Sheridan, so we may assume that 
you are free to go where you will.”’ 

“Miss Sheridan is now under my protec- 
tion,’ Isobella Corbin announced. ‘‘She 
returns to my husband’s quarters this even- 
ing, and I shall have her possessions sent for 
in the morning.”’ 

“That will be satisfactory.”’ Nikolai’s eyes 
met mine as though he were facing a stranger. 
‘“Please accept my thanks for all you have 
done. I wish you a safe return to your own 
country.”’ 

There must have been many things I could 
have said at that moment, and I confess that a 
part of me could well have called out that it 
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was madness to part like this. But there was 
another part that found itself remembering 
Princess Irina laughing on his arm, her 
speculative eyes assessing me. God knows, I 
thought, it had not taken him long to find her 
again, even though she had denied him help 
when he needed it most. It was my turn to 
feel anger at the very unfairness of it, and I 
would have given much to have been able to 
throw accusations of my own back in his face. 
But there were others listening, and so even 
my anger I had to keep to myself. 

I said, “‘ Thank you, Count, for your good 
wishes.’”” And then, because there was 
nothing else to be said: ‘‘Goodbye.”’ 
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JT T was curious finding myself living with 
|= Corbins again, in spite of the months 
that had passed since we had last met and 
in surroundings that could scarcely have been 
more different. What Isobella Corbin had 
referred to characteristically as ‘“‘quarters”’ 
proved to be a small house off the Nevsky, 
close to the still unoccupied British Embassy, 
and by a strange freak of chance, in a situ- 
ation remarkably evocative of a military bar- 
racks. Yet it was a pleasant house, and as the 
days passed I found myself feeling increas- 
ingly at home. In a manner common enough 
in the better parts of St. Petersburg, a dozen 
houses had been built about a courtyard 
which, seen from a window, seemed in truth 
a’tiny replica of a barrack square. For reasons 
of security there was only one entrance to the 
court, and this was guarded by an ancient 
dvornik who, lantern in hand, played the part 
of sentry against all who would disturb the 
peace of the little world he held in charge. 
“We may as well enjoy it,”’ Isobella Corbin 
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observed with what was, for her, an unusual 
resignation. “‘Likely to be the nearest we shall 
get again to the barrack square.”’ 

‘But surely,” I said, ‘‘is that not the normal 
penalty of promotion?” For Sir Henry in his 
new role of diplomat-soldier was now a major- 
general. 

“Aye.” My mistress and friend stared 
down gloomily at the cobbles below. ‘“‘But it’s 
a sad day for a man when he can no longer 
ride with his troops.”’ 

‘“‘And his wife can no longer follow the 
drum?’’ I suggested. 

“Oh yes—that, too.’ Isobella Corbin 
limped across the room to the buffet and 
looked at me enquiringly. 

‘*Vodka, please.” 

‘“So, we have acquired the habits of the 
country.”’ Lady Corbin poured and passed 
me the glass and eyed me speculatively. 

“Yes,” I said, “I suppose I have.” With 
anyone else I would have taken Madeira, but 
part of the pleasure I had from being with 
this woman was the fact that with her I had 
no need to pretend. I tossed back the colour- 
less liquid as I had so often at Rybakovo and 
pushed the glass back again across the polished 
rosewood. I added, ‘‘Vodka drinking among 
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ladies is not looked on with approval, I’m 
afraid. But there have been very few ladies to 
watch my manner these last few months.” 

‘It will do you no harm.”’ Isobella Corbin 
refilled my glass and dropped into a chair. 
“Did you have a bad time?”’ 

“No,” I said. “Not a bad time. It was 
not—what I had expected.”’ 

‘And what had you—expected?”’ 

I said slowly, “I don’t know. Whatever it 
was, not that.”’ 

‘““He’s had you, hasn’t he? The count, 
whatever his name is.”’ 

It was a statement rather than a question. 
Coming from anyone else, I should have been 
embarrassed by so direct a challenge, but as it 
was I found myself nodding my head. 

‘Did he force you?”’ 

I said quickly, ‘‘No—of course not!”’ 

“Why of course not? Do you think it never 
happens that way?”’ Isobella Corbin emptied 
her glass and refilled it. “‘At Badajoz, the 
sack lasted three days and nights. Grand- 
mothers—pregnant women—children even. 
At first the soldiers were too drunk, you 
understand, because after taking a town they 
always want drink more than women, and our 
vats were full from the wine harvest. Some of 
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them—many of them—drowned in the wine. 
Others fired their muskets into the great casks 
and stood with their mouths open, swallow- 
ing and swallowing until they fell senseless. 
But there were still many who, when they 
had drunk their fill. . .”’ She broke off and 
shrugged her shoulders. ‘‘So, it is over. 
People forget.” 

I looked at her. “‘And you think that I will 
forget, too?”’ 

‘Oh no, you will not forget your Russian,” 
Lady Corbin said. ‘“‘But in time it will seem 
less important. Like something that happened 
to another person.’’ She turned her great dark 
eyes on me suddenly. ‘‘You were in love with 
him?”’ 

All of a sudden I was overcome with a long- 
ing for Nikolai that was like physical pain. I 
ached for the feel of his arms around me and 
of his hard body pressed tight against mine, 
and I felt tears sting my eyes as I remembered 
his voice calling me his beloved prisoner. 
Now I was no longer a prisoner and, it 
seemed, no longer beloved. 

And yet it was a fair question that Lady 
Corbin had put to me, and one that I had 
asked myself many times already. I said 
slowly, ‘““He was unlike anyone I’d ever met 
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before. I think half of me hated him, while 
the other half found him fascinating. But 
now...” 

“But now you’re not sure?”’ 

‘“Now I know that it doesn’t really matter. 
It’s like all kinds of things that happen in a 
war. Something that’s over and best forgot- 
ten.’”’ And, I thought, it was true. When 
Nikolai and I had met at the Embassy it had 
been like two strangers about to go our 
separate ways. I told myself firmly that we 
had both known in that moment that war had 
been just an interlude, and that from now on 
we picked up the threads of our own lives 
again. 

Lady Corbin said casually, ““He’s not going 
back to his estate.”’ 

In spite of myself I looked up quickly and 
asked how she knew. 

‘Asked the servants when I sent for your 
things,’’ Lady Isobella said blandly. ‘‘Seems 
he’s got himself posted back to his regiment. 
Leavin’ the girls with an aunt or something.” 

‘The Gelakoffs.”’ 

‘Something like that.”’ 

‘“Lady Isobella,” I said, ‘I don’t care.”’ 

‘*Then what do you want to do?”’ 

It would have been so easy had I been able 
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to say that all I wanted was to go home, but I 
hadn’t any home, so instead I said, ‘You 
know that I must first find Charlie.”’ 

“My husband’s looking into that.’’ 

I felt a rush of gratitude for this brusque 
but warm hearted woman. “You’re very 
kind.’’ It seemed so inadequate. ‘“‘I—I wish I 
could do something more in return.” 

‘Enjoy yourself.”’ Just for a moment Lady 
Corbin looked embarrassed. Then she shook 
her head quickly, as though dispelling a 
momentary softening. ““Women have a poor 
time in war. Get what you can from it. This 
fellow Maxwell called on you yesterday. 
What did he want?”’ 

I found myself laughing, because it was 
impossible to take offence at the frankness of 
this extraordinary woman. ‘“‘He wished me to 
dine with him tonight.”’ 

‘‘And shall you?” 

‘Yes, I think so.”’ And why not? I thought, 
for I was grateful for the companionship. 
True, when I had been with Nikolai the 
world had been a different kind of place, filled 
with uncertainty and resentment, but lit with 
moments of dazzling happiness as well. But 
with James I could feel at least warmth and 
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companionship, the need for which I had 
been aware of often enough. 

But was it only friendship I felt for James 
Maxwell? I confess that it was hard for me to 
tell, for during the weeks that followed I saw 
much of him, and on each occcasion it seemed 
to me that I was happier to be in his com- 
pany. [he things we did together were, in all 
conscience, simple enough. Sometimes we 
would walk in the Krestoffsky Gardens, bleak 
though they were at that time of year, and 
often we would stroll about the shops around 
Letaynaja Street, haggling over some trinket 
more for the sake of hearing the protestations 
of imminent ruin from the shopkeeper than 
anything else. Once we took a boat and sailed 
up the Neva beyond the Admiralty boatyard, 
and watched the marvellous waterfront of the 
city drifting past while the dwindling ice floes 
tapped gently on the hull and James pointed 
out the great square block of the Koopetsky 
Club towering out of the pale sunlight, with 
the graceful facade of the English Club 
behind it, and the golden eagle of the English 
Church glittering against the crystal clear 
sky. 

James knew St. Petersburg with the 
thoroughness of an interested foreigner and 
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yet there was a reserve in his manner when he 
spoke of it that seemed “ee at variance with 
sO intimate a knowledge. I said as much one 
day, and he agreed readily enough. 

‘It looks fine enough when the snow is on 
the ground. But it’s no place to be in sum- 
mer!’’ James stared out over the white 
buildings reflectively. ‘“[he drains would be 
a scandal in a Kansas cow town and they 
stink to heaven. Heat and the damp peel the 
plaster off the houses so that they look as 
though they’re rotting and anyone who can 
scrape a couple of kopecs together makes 
himself scarce and heads for the country. The 
air’s bad—the food’s worse—and the water’s 
rotten. Even with the place half empty, more 
people die than are born.” 

‘Then why do you stay here?”’ 

He shrugged his broad shoulders. ‘‘It’s as 
good a place as any to jump off from.”’ 

I looked at him curiously. We were drink- 
ing tea in a sidewalk café off the Nevsky, and 
not for the first time I thought what a con- 
trast James made with the other men there. 
On previous occasions I had been unable to 
put my finger on where the difference lay, 
but now I saw that there was an air of detach- 
ment about him that for all the well-cut 
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clothes that covered his big frame made him 
look oddly out of place in this cosmopolitan 
city. Long though he may have lived in St. 
Petersburg, for him;it never would be more 
than a jumping off place—a starting point for 
somewhere else. 

I said, “‘You never told me. Where’s your 
home?”’ 

He grinned amiably. “‘I don’t know as I’ve 
got one. I was born in Pittsburg. Mostly I’ve 
travelled around since then.”’ 

A waiter came up and asked if we wanted 
more tea but James shook his head and he 
went away. A solitary seagull making its way 
up the Neva swooped low overhead, seeking 
food. We were in St. Petersburg, Russia, but 
in that moment, in the pale spring sunshine, 
we might well have been anywhere. I asked, 
‘“Doesn’t it worry you—not belonging any- 
where?”’ 

“It hasn’t, up till now.”’ James looked at me 
steadily across the table. ‘‘Hannah, for the 
first time in my life I think I understand what 
makes other men get themselves a place of 
their own. Up till now it hasn’t mattered all 
that much, what with there always being 
plenty going on. But now .. .” He paused 
and then shrugged his broad shoulders. “‘I 
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guess you've a fair idea of what I’m trying to 
say. I’m asking you to marry me.” 

There was no reason for me to be surprised. 
In a dozen ways James had hinted at his feel- 
ings day by day, and I had been happy to 
recognise his growing affection towards me. 
Did I love him? I had asked myself that too, 
many times, and each time without finding 
for myself a definite answer. Whereas with 
Nikolai there had been wild, melting ecstasy, 
I was only too well aware that there had been 
tension and even naked antagonism too. With 
James I felt a sense of security and calm, and 
he belonged to a world that, strange though it 
might be to me at present, was nevertheless 
still one that I could make shift to under- 
stand. And I was in no way too proud to con- 
fess that I looked forward to each new 
meeting with something that I could recog- 
nise as quiet happiness. 

I said slowly, “James... 

““Look,”’ he told me, “‘you don’t have to 
make up your mind here.”’ 

I laughed at his serious expression. ‘‘You’re 
very sure that I’m not going to give you a 
quick answer!”’ 

He smiled back, and his eyes narrowed in 
his weather tanned face. “Hell,” he said 
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equably, “‘I reckon the more time you take, 
the better for me. Gives you a chance to get 
used to the idea.”’ 

‘“That’s hardly very romantic,”’ I told him. 
‘Aren't you supposed... ?” 

‘Oh sure, I’m supposed to sweep you off 
your feet.”” James looked steadily into my 
eyes. “Listen, Hannah, I’m not altogether a 
fool. If anyone made that kind of impression 
on you, it was that Russian. But he’s gone 
and I’m here.”’ 

“Oh James,” I said, ‘‘my dear, you don’t 
have to be anyone’s second choice. It’s just 
Matec" 

*‘Just what?” 

“Nothing.” But it was not nothing, I 
thought. It was the memory of another man’s 
arms about me, of his body moving against 
mine, of waking in the dawn to find his face 
relaxed in sleep on the pillow beside mine. It 
may well have been something born of a time 
and place both of which were past, and there 
was no logical reason why I should speak of 
it. Isobella Corbin would, I knew instinctively, 
tell me to keep my mouth shut and find the 
happiness I sought. And yet the fact remained 
that Nikolai had not been just someone with 
whom I had enjoyed a casual flirtation. I had 
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given myself to him unreservedly, and now it 
seemed blatantly dishonest to conceal the fact 
from this man who was asking me to be his 
wife. 

Almost as though he sensed my indecision, 
James said quietly, “I said you don’t have to 
give your answer now.”’ He paused, changing 
the subject, “You’re dining with me at 
Domenico’s tonight?”’ 

I nodded. “That was what we had arranged. 
Lady Corbin and Sir Henry are spending the 
evening at one of the legations, so I am not 
likely to be required.” 

““Would you mind if we were joined by a 
guest this evening?”’ 

‘““Of course I don’t mind,”’ I said. ‘‘Who is 
it to be?” 

‘Someone I have met only once before,”’ 
James told me. “‘Perry Collins. He’s a man 
who...” 

“Who what?” 

James hesitated, and for a moment there 
was a curious diffidence about him that I had 
never seen before. Then he said shortly, ‘‘For 
God’s sake, Hannah, I can’t honestly say I 
know. He’s like no one I’ve ever met before. 
There are times when I think he’s a genius 
and others when I reckon I’d be crazy to 
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believe a word he says, although there’s no 
getting away from the fact that what little I’ve 
checked on seems true.’’ James paused for a 
moment and then went on: “According to 
Collins, he was born somewhere in up-state 
New York and his father had enough money 
to put him through college and have him 
trained for law.”’ 

“If he’s really a lawyer,” I said, ‘“‘that 
shouldn’t be hard to trace.” 

James grinned. “It’s not. He’s a qualified 
lawyer all right. It’s the rest of the things he’s 
done I find kind of hard to swallow, like mak- 
ing a fortune out of the gold rush of 49, 
among other things.”’ 

“Well,” I pointed out, “‘there was a gold 
rush that year and I expect quite a lot of 
people made a lot of money. There’s no 
reason why your friend Mr. Collins shouldn’t 
have been one of them.”’ 

James grunted. ““Maybe. It’s just that I 
kind of distrust a man who’s a smooth 
talker.”’ 

“With a name like Collins he’s probably 
Irish,’’ I said. “‘And did you ever meet an 
Irishman who didn’t have the gift of the 
gab?”’ 

James nodded reluctantly. ‘““You’re right, of 
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course. But it seems he’s getting interested in 
railroads, and he’s full of ideas. I was think- 
ing of maybe risking a few dollars and having 
a partnership with him. That is why I wanted 
you to meet. Woman are good with people. If 
there’s something really wrong about him I 
reckon you’d know.”’ 

“Would you actually be working with 
him?” 

James shook his head. “‘I reckon not. He’s a 
field man.’’ 

‘‘And you?’ I demanded. “‘Aren’t you a 
field man, too?”’ 

Just for a moment James hesitated. Then, 
‘Not any more,”’ he told me quietly. “‘A wife 
needs a home, and a home with a man inside 
of it. You marry me, Hannah, and that’s what 
you re going to get. Perry Collins can do the 
travelling. God knows I’ve been at it myself 
for long enough.”’ 

I suppose it was the fault of James’s 
description that allowed me to form a mental 
image of Perry McDonough Collins as a 
curious amalgam of bar room Irishman and 
back street lawyer, so that when that evening 
I came face to face with him it was with a 
sense of shock that I found Perry Collins in 
no way similar to what I had imagined. A 
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thick set man in what I guessed to be his 
forties, handsome and self possessed, with his 
full, spade beard already generously flecked 
with grey, he might well have been a senator 
or the head of an important business enter- 
prise. 

‘“Ma’am, this is an unexpected pleasure.”’ 
His voice was deep and cultured, with cer- 
tainly no trace of the Irish brogue I had 
already attributed to him in my mind. “‘My 
friend Mr. Maxwell indicated that he would 
be accompanied by a lady whose opinion he 
valued. He said nothing of her beauty.” It 
said much for him, I thought, that he made 
the compliment sound genuine instead of 
ponderous. 

James said easily, “I didn’t want you to 
think that I might not be giving you my full 
attention.”’ 

“My dear Maxwell, I am convinced of your 
interest in railroads. And as Sallust has it, 
Idem velle atque 1dem nolle, ea denum firma 
amicitia est—the secret of friendship is to like 
the same things. Come, let us sit down. I have 
arranged for a table where we may talk with- 
out too much interruption, for I’ve plenty to 
talk about.”’ 

Domenico’s had a reputation for being the 
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finest Italian restaurant in St. Petersburg, but 
I remember little of what I ate or drank that 
night, so overwhelming was the flood of 
words that poured from the _ bearded 
American. For all his scholarly manner he 
had, in fact, a true Irishman’s facility with 
words, and I listened spellbound to Perry 
McDonough Collins as he discussed his past 
experiences, his personal impressions of 
notable men and the condition of the world 
in general. Nor was it just the astonishing 
breadth of his knowledge that impressed one 
as much as the air of matchless vitality, the 
sheer, bewildering energy that seethed within 
the man’s body as though striving to get out. 

Much of which he spoke was too technical 
for me to follow, but half way through the 
meal he turned to the subject that was clearly 
the object of the meeting. 

“T tell you, Maxwell,” he began, “the 
futures of this country and our own are knit 
tight together—or if they’re not, they should 
be. You’ve seen enough of the land to guess at 
its potential. Take Siberia. The Russians 
speak of it as though it were the end of the 
world, and the only use they’ve got for it is as 
a place to send their convicts. But have you 
thought of what lies there apart from snow? 
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Ex Africa semper aliquid novi, says Pliny, but 
there’s a good deal new to come out of 
Russia, too. Think of the wood in those 
forests! And I haven’t started my life in the 
gold business for nothing. I tell you, the 
mineral wealth of Siberia will be unbelievable 
when it’s mined—which will be never if it’s 
left to our Russian friends.”’ 

“Then what do you propose?” James asked. 
‘That we negotiate for it—steal it?’’ 

‘A joint venture, Maxwell!’ Collins leaned 
forward across the table. ‘‘The Russians need 
the wealth that’s locked up in their own land, 
and they’ve got the sense to realise that it 
needs American know-how to get it out.” 

I thought of the Russians I had known, of 
their almost total lack of knowledge of the 
outside world, their suspicion of all things 
foreign, and I said, ‘‘Forgive me, Mr. 
Collins, but are you sure that the Russians 
would accept American help?” 

“Why not?” It was James who answered. 
“Almost all the major industry in the country 
is dependent on foreign skill already. If we 
could only carry out a survey of Siberia...” 

“We can,” Collins told him shortly. ‘‘By 
following the Amur River.” 

‘For God’s sake, man, you’d never get 
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permission!”’ James stared at his fellow 
American in disbelief. 

Collins smiled triumphantly. ‘And that, 
my dear Maxwell,” he said, ‘‘is where you 
happen to be wrong. I forgot to tell you that 
as from last month I am appointed Commercial 
Agent of the United States at the Amur 
River, and only today I collected letters of 
introduction for everyone of consequence I 
am likely to meet. Fortunately I have ample 
funds of my own, and Washington will pro- 
vide more if necessary. I’m ready to start at a 
moment’s notice.”’ 

James laughed softly and shook his head. 
‘For God’s sake, man, you don’t know 
what you’re suggesting. You’d never last a 
week in Siberia. You don’t even know the 
language.”’ 

Perry Collins said in surprisingly under- 
standable Russian, “‘I have spent the last 
three months learning it. So far I have 
encountered no particular difficulties.’’ 

James said slowly, “I underestimated you, 
Mr. Collins. But I still don’t understand why 
you are explaining all this to me.”’ 

‘Because I want you to come with me, 
man!”’ Collins brought his fist down on the 
table with a crash. “I should have thought 
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that would have been obvious from the 
start.”’ 

James stared at him. “But why me? I know 
little of minerals and nothing at all about 
lumber.” 

“Because it’s a God-given chance of doing a 
survey, man!”’ Collins exclaimed. ‘‘Haven’t 
you looked at a map lately? Now this war’s 
over, how much longer do you suppose the 
Russian government are going to be content 
with a few little railroads from one town? The 
country’s too big for roads. Railroads are the 
only thing that can drag this country out of 
feudalism and into the modern world. Come 
and help me to do a survey for a railroad 
that’ll run from one side of this God forsaken 
country to the other. A trans-Siberian rail- 
road, man! Think of it! Think what it would 
mean in terms of getting the stuff out!” 

I looked at James. His eyes were shining as 
though he had seen a vision, which I think in 
effect he had. He asked, ‘‘Suppose we could 
get the government to agree. Who’d build 
it?” 

“We'd build it! Why not? There’s plenty of 
labour on the spot. The land is so thick with 
forests that we’d never be short of lumber for 
ties. We could form a company that would be 
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the biggest thing of its kind in the world! The 
Trans-Siberian Railroad Company!”’ 

For a moment there was silence round the 
table. Then, “It’s a wonderful thing to think 
about,’’ I said, ‘“‘but do you honestly believe 
that the Russians will be willing to leave such 
a scheme in the hands of foreigners?” 

‘“My dear young lady,” Perry Collins 
demanded, ‘“‘what alternative have they? Up 
till now they have entrusted what routes they 
have to either American or British engineers, 
with the result that they themselves still have 
no corps of experienced men. This could be 
remedied in time, but you must know as well 
as | do that they live their lives with one eye 
on China. A railroad to Vladivostok that 
could rush troops to the very borders of a 
potential enemy could well be something 
they need too much to refuse.”’ 

James said slowly, ‘It would mean building 
a railroad three thousand miles long. What 
kind of locomotive would stand up to 
distances like that?”’ 

‘“‘At the moment, none,”’ Collins admitted. 
“But we’re talking of an enterprise that will 
take years rather than months to fulfil. By the 
time the line is built there will be the 
locomotives we need.”’ 
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There was a long pause. I looked at James, 
and I could see that in his mind he was 
already a thousand miles away, somewhere in 
Siberia. Planning. Building. Doing whatever 
it was he had done for most of his life before 
he had met me. 

I think Perry Collins must have sensed 
much the same thing, because he pressed 
home his point by adding, ‘“‘Listen, Maxwell. 
After Siberia, India! Take a spur off and push 
South, through Tashkent. Ten years from 
now a man will be able to board a train at 
Calais and ride straight through to Delhi.”’ 

James laughed a little uncertainly. 
“Collins, you’re talking like a fool. There 
happens to be just about the greatest moun- 
tain range in the world in the way.”’ 

“IT know,”’ Collins told him calmly. “I’ve 
seen it. I was in Tashkent and Samarkand 
towards the end of last year, and I may tell 
you that even if you think that such a route is 
impractical the British don’t.’’ He paused 
and his eyes rested on me with a certain 
speculation. “It so happens I was taken ill in 
open country, far from anywhere where I 
might reasonably expect help. The fact that I 
did not die was due to an Englishman.”’ 

‘‘An Englishman!” I exclaimed. ‘‘What 
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was an Englishman doing in such a place?”’ 

Perry Collins nodded gravely. ‘““You may 
well ask, ma’am. But one was there, never- 
theless. At first I took him to be some kind of 
local peasant but later, when he understood 
my nationality, he confided in me that he was 
a British officer who was making his way to 
India on some special mission. What that 
mission was, of course, I have no means of 
knowing, but when he learned of my interest 
in railroads he discussed the future of a 
Russo-Indian route almost as though it was 
an already established fact.”’ 

I do not know what prompted me, but, 
almost as though it belonged to someone else, 
I heard my own voice asking, ‘*This officer. 
You did not by any chance learn of his 
name?”’ 

‘‘He was your namesake, Miss Sheridan, 
curiously enough. A Lieutenant Sheridan. A 
brave man and a gentleman.”’ He broke off, 
seeing the expression on my face. ‘‘Miss 
Sheridan...” 

I did my best to recover myself, but in truth 
it was difficult. Deathly cold and sick with 
shock, I think that I should have fainted had 
it not been for James’s arm about my 
shoulders and the glass of wine he pressed to 
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my lips. I heard him briefly enlightening 
Perry Collins as to the reasons for my 
distress, then the world steadied about me. 

‘I’m sorry,” I said, “but I had given my 
brother up for lost.’’ Then, lest there might 
still be some mistake: “‘He is a tall man, with 
red hair and a small scar on his chin—here.”’ 

Perry Collins inclined his head. “Yes, Miss 
Sheridan. That is indeed the man.”’ 

More to myself than anyone else, I said, ‘‘I 
suppose I might have guessed.’’ Like me, 
Charlie had learned Russian in childhood, 
but now I remembered that he had always 
shown an amazing facility with languages. 
Whereas as a child I had been content enough 
with Russian and French, Charlie had, seem- 
ingly without effort, spoken German, Spanish 
and Italian as well, for no better reason 
than that they had been spoken by his 
friends. There could have been few Queen’s 
officers with such a gift, and it now became 
clear to me that it was almost inevitable that 
the army would employ him on intelligence 
work, and I had little doubt that such other 
tongues as he might need for duties beyond 
India’s northern frontiers he would very 
speedily have acquired. And yet, I thought, 
however vital Charlie’s work as a British 
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agent may have been, it seemed inconceivable 
that the authorities could have been so 
heartless as to hide the true facts of the case 
from me, to allow me to face endless hours of 
heartache simply to ensure a measure of total 
secrecy. 

“It’s a hell of a thing,” I heard James say- 
ing. Then, “Hannah, you’d better have a 
drink.” 

But I shook my head. At that moment it 
would have needed more than alcohol to have 
brought me to myself. Why had Charlie 
himself taken no steps to let me know? I tried 
to think of a likely answer but nothing I 
imagined seemed plausible. [hat he could 
not divulge exactly the nature of his duties 
was understandable, but to ignore my feel- 
ings to such a degree seemed quite un- 
necessarily cruel. 

Perry Collins seemed to guess my thoughts, 
for he said gently, ‘““‘Dear lady, the demands 
of service life sometimes seem lacking in 
humanity to the outsider. It is possible that 
your brother was not as intentionally hurtful 
as you seem to think he may have been.” 

I looked from one to the other of my com- 
panions, seeing in their faces a compassion 
that was both touching and curiously depress- 
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ing. ““No,”’ I said slowly, ‘‘Charlie was not 
intentionally hurtful. It just never occurred to 
him to tell me. If the truth be told, I very 
much doubt if Charlie thinks of me, or has 
ever thought of me for that matter, from one 
year’s end to the next.”’ It was not a pleasant 
truth to face, but now the words were out I 
felt the better for it. Millions of girls lived 
their lives quite satisfactorily without a big 
brother, and it was high time I did the same. 

‘‘For God’s sake, Hannah,’’ James said. 
‘‘He’s your brother.”’ 

‘‘He’s my half brother,” I corrected him. 
‘And it’s really not his fault. I thought 
Charlie was wonderful when I was a child, 
but now I look back on it, he never gave me 
any reason to suppose he felt anything in par- 
ticular in return. Why should he? He’d gone 
into the army while I was still at school. He 
barely knew me.”’ 

‘*T think, Maxwell,” Perry Collins said, ‘‘it 
might be as well if you took Miss Sheridan 
home. You and I can continue our discussion 
another time.” 

I was in no mood to object, and indeed I 
was glad when, in the darkness of his carriage 
on the way back to the Corbins’ house, James 
took me in his arms and held me for a long 
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time without speaking. It was strangely com- 
forting to sit there in the dark, feeling the 
strength of that arm round my shoulders in 
an embrace that was, God knows, more 
brotherly than anything I could have ex- 
pected from Charlie. 

‘Shall you go with Mr. Collins?” I asked 
after a while. 

James did not answer me immediately, but 
when he did he said lightly, ‘“You heard, him 
say that the journey would take over a year. It 
is no expedition for a newly married man.” 

‘“‘You forget, James,’’ I said, “that I have 
not yet said that I would marry you.” 

“No,” he agreed. “But you can hardly 
blame me for hoping. And I know you'll let 
me have your decision as soon as you can.”’ 

‘““Yes,’’ I said. “‘I promise.” 

If not exactly gay, I was pleasant enough 
company until James bade me goodnight at 
the Corbins’ door, but once that had swung 
shut behind me I threw myself down on the 
long settee in the drawing room and wept. 

“IT suppose he asked you to marry him and 
you turned him down,” Isobella Corbin 
observed after she had come upon me and 
demanded briskly what it was I was snivelling 
about. 
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“He did ask me,” I admitted, “and I 
haven’t given him my answer yet.” 

“You'd know where you were with him, 
which is more than one can say about most 
men.’’ Lady Corbin eyed me_ narrowly. 
“Don’t be a fool, girl. Stop thinking about 
that Russian.” 

‘IT wasn’t thinking about him,” I told her. 
‘I was thinking about Charlie.’ 

‘Your brother? What about him?” 

With an effort I pulled myself together and 
began to recount Perry Collins’ description of 
their meeting. As I finished, a sudden 
thought struck me, and I found myself ask- 
ing, ““Did you know?”’ 

“No, of course I didn’t,’’ Lady Corbin said 
without hesitation. “If I’d known I should 
have told you, whatever m’husband said.” 

‘Do you suppose the General knew him- 
self?’’ Perhaps it wasn’t fair to ask her that, 
but on the other hand it hardly seemed fair on 
me either. 

“ve no idea,”? Lady Corbin said. “You 
could ask him. Might tell you the 
truth—might not. Chances are he didn’t 
Know either. The intelligence people keep 
things very much to themselves. I imagine 
that so far as the Regiment knew, your 
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brother was last seen in the Crimea, heading 
towards the enemy. Easy enough for him to 
disappear after that, letting everyone think he 
was captured or dead.”’ 

She stood up with an effort and poured 
brandy into two heavy cut glass goblets. “Let 
us suppose you decide not to marry your 
American. What would you do? Wait for 
your Charlie to come back from India? He 
could be away for years.’ 

“‘No,”’ I said, “‘I shall not wait for Charlie.”’ 
I knew now that I should never wait for 
Charlie again. That my wonderful brother 
was someone who belonged to the past, and 
that nothing would ever bring him back any 
more. 

I sipped the cognac, feeling its fiery 
warmth comforting me, and remembering 
the first time I had drunk with this woman, 
and what a different kind of person I had 
been then. I said aloud, ‘“‘I suppose if I did 
not marry James, I should go back to 
England. There would seem no reason for me 
to stay here.”’ 

‘‘And what would you do in England when 
you get there?” 

‘Find a position for myself,’ I told her. 
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‘‘Become the governess that Aunt Sophie 
always intended me to be.”’ 

Isobella Corbin made a gesture of distaste. 
“Do you really have any deep desire to spend 
the rest of your life instructing other people’s 
children?” 

I smiled wryly. “‘Frankly,”’ I said, “‘none at 
ali 

‘Then why not stay with me?” 

I looked up at her quickly. ‘““What, here?” 

"No, not here.”’ Lady Corbin shook her 
head emphatically. “‘But the General moves 
on once the peace is settled. He has been 
offered the post of Governor in the West 
Indies.”’ She hesitated and it seemed as 
though there was a trace of wistfulness in her 
voice as she went on: “It would make me very 
happy, child, if you would come too.”’ 

Well, I thought, why not? I tried to imagine 
the West Indies, and at that moment I found 
it difficult, a confusion of palm trees, blue 
seas and constant sun. I could not pretend 
that I had any great desire to go, but then 
equally I had no corresponding wish not to. 
As though suspended in a kind of emotional 
limbo I did not greatly care what happened 
and it was only common sense that reminded 
me that the offer was too good to refuse. 
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Lady Corbin was a kind and considerate 
employer—even more, she was a good friend. 
Penniless and alone in the world, I was for- 
tunate indeed to be offered such a congenial 
situation at a time when I needed it most. 

‘“May I think about it?’’ Oh, fames, I told 
myself, J must think about you, too... 

“Of course,’’ Lady Corbin agreed. “The 
decision does not have to be made immedi- 
ately.”’ Then she added, ‘“‘I forgot. A letter 
came for you today.”’ 

I stared at her in disbelief. “‘A letter? From 
whom?” 

‘“Good God, child, how should I know?’’ 
Isobella Corbin dragged her bulk to a bureau 
and handed me a stained sheet of folded 
paper with my name and the address of the 
Hotel Katerina inscribed in Russian charac- 
ters. I broke the seal and deciphered the few 
straggling lines with a sudden sense of 
foreboding. 

‘Well? Don’t stand there like a fool. What 
does it say?” 

I said slowly, “It’s from Jane Rogers.”’ It 
came as a shock to realise from the painful, 
almost illegible characters scratched on the 
paper that this gallant, endlessly capable 
young woman was virtually illiterate. 
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Dear Mis 

Please tell the master he shood cum 
back soon. The old lady 1s very poorly 
and Borts ses there 1s a man from 
Moscow called Denisov torking in the 
villages an makin trubble. 
Hoping you are wel, 

Yor gud frend, 

Fane Pamnikof 


I held the missive out without speaking, 
and Lady Corbin glanced at me in query. 
‘‘Pamnikof?”’ 

‘She married Nikolai’s orderly.”’ 

‘They survive, her sort.’”? Lady Corbin 
drank, stared into the distance at something 
long gone. Drank again. “‘I knew a sergeant’s 
wife once. She’d had four husbands by the 
end of the campaign.’’ Then, “‘She means the 
old countess you spoke of, I suppose.” 

“Yes. She’s very old and frail.”’ 

‘‘And who do you suppose is this Denisov 
who’s makin’ a nuisance of himself?”’ 

I said slowly, “‘I met him once.’’ So Anna’s 
meeting with the young student in the barn 
on the night of Jane’s wedding had not been 
so inexplicable after all, I thought. I had 
never been able to accept the idea that the girl 
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had slipped away from the party simply to ex- 
change stolen kisses with someone with 
whom she had apparently so little in com- 
mon, but now, as I recalled Anna’s earnest, 
deeply felt words in support of freedom for 
the serfs, it became abundantly clear what 
their meeting had been about. Obviously 
Anna was well aware that Sergei Denisov 
was a revolutionary, bent on spreading his 
message to the people of the estate, and fired 
by youthful idealism she had been his secret 
helper, probably supplying him with money 
and shelter in the outbuildings of Rybakovo 
when it was needed most. 

Isobella Corbin eyed me keenly. ‘‘Well?”’ 

‘‘Denisov’s a revolutionary student who 
seems to have made an ally out of one of the 
Kovinski sisters,”’ I told her. “‘Jane’s obviously 
concerned that he’s fermenting trouble to his 
heart’s content now that Nikolai’s not there.”’ 

‘So what do you want to do?”’ 

‘“I don’t want to do anything,”’ I confessed. 
ine. a3? 

“Only?” 

I said helplessly, ‘Jane wasn’t to know that 
Nikolai’s gone back to the Crimea. But it 
could take months for a letter to catch up 
with him. I suppose I’d better tell the 
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girls—after all, they have a right to know if 
their grandmother’s seriously ill.”’ 

‘True.’ Isobella Corbin’s dark, heavily 
lidded eyes regarded, me speculatively. ““You 
could always go yourself. Besides, from what 
you say, the girls are not likely to be much 
use in putting a stop to any trouble.”’ 

‘But why me?”’ I cried indignantly. ““The 
countess is no relation of mine. It’s her family 
she’ll want to see, not a stranger.”’ 

‘“True,’’ Lady Corbin agreed. “‘As you’ve 
probably thought often enough, I say some 
very foolish things sometimes. You don’t in- 
tend going back there, then?”’ 

I thought of Rybakovo, the Fisherman’s 
House, with its white painted woodwork 
tinted honey colour by the sun, the birch 
forest that would now be emerging from its 
garment of snow. The ecstasy I had known 
there with Nikolai. No, there was nothing for 
me there now, I thought. And aloud I said, 
‘“‘No, of course not. I shall never go back.”’ 

‘*That’s what I thought,”’ Isobella Corbin 
said. “‘But compose yourself, child. There is 
no need to shout.”’ 
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F course I went back. Truly, I had 
believed it when I had protested that 


nothing would lure me back to the 

home of the Kovinskis, yet as I came in sight 
of the familiar, low roof, grey against the 
fields I knew that in my heart I had expected, 
some time, to see it again. I sat back in the 
luxuriously appointed carriage that Isobella 
Corbin had insisted on providing for me, 
brushing aside my protests with some un- 
likely story that both vehicle and coachman 
were in some way surplus to Sir Henry’s re- 
quirements and that I should be doing both of 
the Corbins a favour by putting them to some 
use. I did not believe this, and indeed it was 
very difficult to imagine any way in which 
such a story could be true, but I had long ago 
realised that there was no way of refusing a 
kindness offered from that particular quarter. 
It was, I thought wryly, a good deal more 
than I had received from Nikolai’s aunt, 
Madame Gelakoff, when I had called with the 
intention of informing Anna and Helena of 
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their grandmother’s condition. It was not 
possible for me to speak to the girls, she had 
informed me coldly. Helena was staying with 
friends, while Anna: was attending a ladies’ 
seminary from which it appeared she could 
not be withdrawn. In Madame Gelakoff’s 
opinion, it was highly undesirable that either 
girl should leave St. Petersburg, and although 
she did not say as much, she managed to 
imply that it was equally undesirable that 
they should find themselves in my company. 

“You’ve done what you can,’ Isobella 
Corbin commented when I reported the 
interview to her. “‘Nobody can ask you to do 
more. This countess or whatever she is, is no 
part of your family.”’ 

‘*The countess isn’t,’ I agreed. ‘‘But I can’t 
help feeling that Jane is.”’ 

‘Even though she’s married again?”’ 

I said stubbornly, “‘She wouldn’t have writ- 
ten if there hadn’t been some good reason.”’ 

““No,”’ Isobella Corbin had agreed. ‘‘You’re 
right, of course. You’d better go.”’ 

I stared through the carriage window and 
took in the fresh spring green of the land that 
was thrusting itself out of its winter covering 
of snow. It was a curious sensation, this 
studying of a landscape once known so well 
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and which now, at the change of a season, had 
suddenly become unfamiliar. It was not only 
the land itself that had changed, for as we had 
driven through Korivna I had noticed a 
stillness about the place that seemed un- 
natural. In the depth of winter one had not 
expected to see women tending their veg- 
etable plots or gossiping before the doors of 
their 7zbas, but now in the warm spring sun- 
shine there was no one to be seen. Here and 
there two or three men, busy at some task, 
paused and stared at me, but it was in a man- 
ner that was strangely alien to the curious yet 
friendly attitude I had noted before. Many of 
them I knew by sight and I had an impulse to 
stop and ask them what it was that was 
wrong. But in the end I did not, and I drove 
up with a growing sense of unease to the 
house where Jane was waiting to welcome 
me. 

I think at first I wondered why Igor, the 
major domo, was not there to greet me, but 
his absence was forgotten in my pleasure of 
greeting Jane. There had been a time when 
our reunion would have been conventionally 
restrained, but time and experience had 
wrought a change in both of us, and we 
embraced like the old friends we had become. 
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‘I’m right glad you’ve come, I’ll tell you 
that.’’ Io my surprise I saw that the girl was 
blinking back tears, the first I had ever seen 
her shed. ‘“‘“Gawd, Hannah—I mean Miss.. .”’ 

‘The other will do,” I said, for indeed the 
world where such niceties were considered 
important seemed a thousand miles away. 
‘“How is the countess? Is she still alive?”’ 

‘Aye. Just. And the girls?” 

‘They'll not be coming.” I looked over my 
shoulder at the empty carriage drive behind 
me and then back to Jane. ‘‘Where is every- 
body? There seemed to be no one about in the 
village when I drove through, and here.. .”’ 

‘“There’s been a bit of trouble. [ll tell you 
later.”’ Jane nodded upwards towards the 
Stairs. “‘Best you go an’ see the old lady first. 
If you ask me, she’s like to go at any time.”’ 

I hesitated for a second, reluctant to break 
the moment of intimacy, but there was some- 
thing in Jane’s eyes that suggested she was in 
earnest, SO pausing only to cast aside my light 
travelling cloak and bonnet, I followed her up 
the stairs and then went past her as she gently 
pushed open the door of the countess’s room. 

Someone had closed the shutters against 
the late afternoon sun, and for a moment I 
stood stationary while my eyes accustomed 
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themselves to the gloom. It was the first time 
I had ever set foot in the Countess Lydia’s 
bedroom and my first impression was of a 
mass of heavy, dimly seen furniture that 
crowded in upon me in overpowering pro- 
fusion. Then I discerned a great tester bed 
directly before me, its curtain half drawn and 
with a huddled, shapeless figure seated at its 
foot. I moved forward uncertainly and from 
behind the curtains a voice said, “‘Is it the 
Englishwoman?” 

“Yes, Countess,’ I said. “It is the 
Englishwoman come back.”’ 

‘“Wait outside, Nyanya.”’ The figure at the 
foot of the bed rose and shuffled towards the 
door, and I saw that it was the girls’ old 
nurse. Her shawl was drawn over her head, 
and she did not look at me as she went out of 
the room and the door creaked shut behind 
her. ‘‘So,”’ the voice from behind the curtains 
said. ‘“Come and sit beside me.”’ 

She had looked old the last time I had seen 
her, but now, as I bent down over the lined 
face upon the pillow, the countess seemed 
like one who was already dead. Her face had 
the waxen, yellow pallor of a corpse, and yet 
the eyes that were fixed upon me were as 
bright and challenging as ever. I sat down 
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beside the bed and did my best to make 
myself appear unconcerned, although in 
truth it was curiously unnerving sitting there 
with that unwinking gaze fixed upon me. | 
said awkwardly, “‘I am sorry to hear that you 
are not well.”’ 

“I am dying.’’ The words were spoken 
without self pity, and indeed without 
emotion of any kind. 

“Don’t say that.”’ It was a foolish thing to 
say as well I realised as soon as the words 
were out of my mouth, but there had always 
been something that I found disconcerting 
about the Countess Lydia and in the present 
circumstances the feeling was even stronger. 
Foolish, perhaps, for the old woman had 
shown me nothing but kindness, but there 
was something about her capacity for living 
in the past that had always unnerved me. 
Now that time was at last about to overtake 
her, I found that instead of decreasing, my 
habitual unease was growing even stronger. 

The countess did not bother to contradict 
my trite remark, but I detected a gleam of 
mockery in her eyes. Her voice was faint but 
even as she went on, ‘‘Tell me of Peters- 
burg.” 

I told myself wryly that it was at least 
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predictable that even at this moment the 
Countess Lydia’s thoughts should turn less 
on approaching death than on the scenes of 
her youthful conquests. It was not easy for 
me to tell her what she wished to know, for 
even if the sights of the fashionable world she 
had known were still there, I had certainly 
not seen them, and in the end I had to com- 
promise by giving her my impressions of the 
city, even though they must have fallen short 
of her expectations, being woefully lacking in 
lovers, intrigue and duels. I told her of Anna 
and Helena, and succeeded, I hoped, in sug- 
gesting that they would be with her shortly. 
Lastly I asked as cheerfully as was possible if 
there was anything I could do for her that had 
not been done already. 

“You can listen, Hannah Pavlova.”’ 

‘Tl am listening.”’ 

A wrinkled hand, little bigger than that of a 
child, reached out from beneath the covers 
and touched mine, and I willed myself not to 
flinch, for it was dry and curiously cold. “‘I 
wish to speak of Nikolai Alexandrovitch.”’ 
Then, as I stirred uneasily, “‘And Ill thank 
you not to play the shy young virgin with me. 
I am well aware that you knew his bed as well 
as your own.” 
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How, I wondered, had she come to know 
that there had ever been anything between 
Nikolai and myself? For someone who had 
been virtually confined to her room during 
my stay, such knowledge could have come 
only from one of the servants, although I 
found myself at a loss to guess which one. I 
do not know if my confusion showed in my 
face, but certainly amusement gleamed in the 
dark eyes regarding me, as the countess went 
on, “You know he has no money.”’ 

I said levelly, “‘I could hardly be unaware 
of the fact, since it fell to me to manage the 
estate last winter.”’ 

‘“Why else should I speak of such matters 
to a stranger?”’ The faint voice stopped, then 
started again even more weakly than before. 
‘‘Listen, Englishwoman, it is nothing to me if 
you have slept with my grandson. I speak 
only of the Kovinski land. You saw that we 
were fed through the winter. Has that debt 
been repaid?”’ 

“Yes,” I told her. “It has been repaid.”’ 

‘“Where did the money come from?”’ 

There seemed little point in talking about 
railroads that were to run through the 
family’s land, so I simply said, ‘‘Nikolai 
Alexandrovitch told me that he would borrow 
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money. He did not tell me from where.”’ 

‘“The Jews, I suppose, at God knows what 
per cent.’? The countess stared at me, past 
me, then on to something that she alone 
could see. She said, “‘Spendthrifts. Gamblers, 
all of them.”’ 

I suppose the injustice of the remark struck 
me more than its illogicality, because I said 
quickly, “‘It was not Nikolai’s fault that his 
steward robbed him.”’ 

‘‘Nikolai’s a fool with money, like his 
father.”” The countess’s voice was growing 
weaker, so that I had to lean towards her to 
catch the words. “‘Never trust a man with 
money, Englishwoman—they spend it on 
diamonds for some dancer or other. I 
remember...” 

‘“That was in the old days,”’ I found myself 
telling her. ‘‘Nikolai’s not like that.”’ How 
did I know whether he was like that or not? I 
thought bitterly. For all I knew, Nikolai could 
be exactly like that, were it not for something 
deep within me that told me otherwise. 

‘All men are the same,’’ Countess Lydia 
said. She was silent for a full minute and for a 
time I thought that she had fallen asleep, but 
suddenly she spoke again. ‘““That chest by the 
window. Open it.”’ 
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I went across to a great iron bound chest of 
black wood and did as I was bid. It was 
unlocked, but the lid was so heavy that it took 
all my strength to drag it upwards. 

‘““There is a box. Bring it to me.”’ 

In the half light it was not easy to see exactly 
what the chest contained, save that it seemed 
to consist mainly of clothes, but there was in- 
deed a box of tooled leather, half covered by 
an ancient shawl. I picked it up and carried it 
to the bed. 

‘Open it. The key is round my neck.”’ 

There was a fine gold chain visible at the 
countess’s throat, and overcoming a sudden 
revulsion for the task I lifted it gently over 
her head. A key was suspended on the end of 
it, and with it I unlocked the leather box and 
opened the lid. 

“Well, Englishwoman, have you ever seen 
anything to equal them?”’ 

‘““No, Countess,” I said. ‘“‘Never.’’ There 
was no need for pretence, for from the velvet 
bed on which they lay the great jewels blazed 
up at me as though they had a life of their 
own. I picked up the box and carried it to the 
window, where the light that filtered through 
the shutters showed me a necklace that was 
startling in its barbaric splendour. It con- 
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sisted of three rows of diamonds and emer- 
alds, the latter square cut and the diamonds 
set in alternate groups in the form of stars. To 
someone such as myself, lacking the requisite 
knowledge of stones, it was impossible to 
even begin to assess the value of such a piece. 
The setting, I suspected, was not of the best, 
but the cutting of the stones appeared 
flawless. Even with the worst cutting, the 
sheer size of such gems would have been im- 
pressive, and I marvelled at the fact that con- 
sidering the fluctuating fortunes of the family 
the countess had managed to resist what must 
have been the very considerable temptation to 
turn them into money. 

Almost as though she had read my 
thoughts, the woman in the bed whispered, 
“Oh, I have thought of selling it many times. 
A jewel here, a jewel there, but. . .’ For a 
moment she hesitated and the flicker of a 
smile showed about her pale lips. Then she 
said, “It was a gift from Igor Sholakov. The 
year the Sholakovs had that trouble in 
Marienbad. You remember?”’ 

“Yes,” I said, “I remember.” I had never 
heard of the Sholakovs, but not for anything 
would I have broken the thread of the story. 

“It’s a long time ago.”’ 
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Fifty, sixty years ago, I imagined. [he turn 
of the century, with another ten years before 
anyone would hear of Boredino or Napoleon 
or imagine Moscow burning. I wondered who 
Igor Sholakov might have been and what scan- 
dal had rocked the quiet spa at Marienbad 
that season. 

“T’ve kept it,’ the countess said, “‘and you 
can sell it when I’m dead, because it won’t 
matter then.” 

“Sell it?”’ I looked down at the necklace as 
it lay in my lap. ‘“‘But you’ve kept it all this 
time, Countess. Wouldn’t you rather leave it 
to someone? To Anna, perhaps, or Helena?”’ 

‘Helena, I think, will be well able to win 
her own trinkets. Anna, if she took it at all 
would probably sell it and give the money to 
the first crack-brained political cause that 
took her fancy. Is that not so?” 

“Tt?s more than possible.’’ She was right 
about the younger girl, certainly, although | 
doubted that love tokens were exchanged 
on quite such a scale any more. And as for 
Anna... With half her mind the old countess 
might well be living in the past, but with the 
other half she had still an astonishing grasp 
on the characters of the people around her, 
and her assessment of her eldest grand- 
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daughter was astonishing in its perception. 
“Very well, then,”’ I said, “if not to Helena or 
Anna, who?”’ 

“To you, Englishwoman.” A claw-like 
hand reached out for mine. “‘To do with as 
you think best.”’ 

I was so startled at the suggestion that for 
the moment I could do little more than stare 
at her. Then I said, “Countess, how can you 
possibly give that necklace to me? | am not 
even of your family.” 

‘“T am not giving it to you, I am putting it 
in your charge.” The frail figure on the bed 
struggled for breath. “Cannot you under- 
stand? Someone must decide what is best for 
Rybakovo, and I shall not live long enough 
to know. To give it to a man is madness, 
whereas you have a sound head on your 
shoulders. You saved our lands once. With 
money in your hand, do what you can to see 
that they do not become threatened again.” 

‘“‘Countess,’’ I protested, “I am not com- 
petent to decide...” 

‘““Leave me now, Englishwoman. And take 
the trinket with you. If I die in the night I 
don’t want it stolen by some slut sent to clear 
out my room.”’ 

I wondered how many times over the years 
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the countess had been tempted to sell her 
necklace. Not often, I decided, for the 
memories it evoked would have meant far 
more than anything money could have 
bought. I tried to imagine how she would 
have looked all those years ago, but studying 
the tiny, mask-like face, I realised that it was 
no longer possible even to guess at the youth 
and beauty over which men had once fought 
to the death. The countess’s eyes were shut, 
and I felt a sense of relief that she was no 
longer looking at me, and I said gently, 
‘Would you like me to send for Father 
Dimitri?” 

She did not answer. I sat looking at her for 
what seemed a long time, finding it hard to 
believe that anything very remarkable had 
happened, yet knowing that there was no pur- 
pose in listening for breath or feeling for a 
pulse that was no longer there. It seemed that 
my coming had been what the countess had 
been waiting for, and there could be but little 
point in feeling sorrow for a hard fought vic- 
tory won. 

I put the jewel case under my arm and went 
to where the guardian figure of the old nurse 
still hovered at the door. 

‘“Your mistress is dead,’ I told her. “Stay 
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with her while I send for the priest.’’ 

There was much to do, but before all else I 
hurried to my own room and put the necklace 
away in my valise. Then I went downstairs, 
noticing through the windows that the sun 
was already touching the tops of the distant 
trees, and it struck me that the day was dying 
too. 

As I reached the hall I saw that there was 
someone standing in the shadows of the door- 
way, and for a long moment I stood motion- 
less, reluctant to believe the evidence of my 
own eyes. Then the figure moved into the 
light and with a sudden leaping of my heart I 
saw that it was Nikolai. 

There was something about the high necked, 
peasant blouse, the dark blue trousers with 
their ends stuffed casually into half length 
boots that made him curiously at one with the 
surroundings in a way that I had not noticed 
before. He stood looking at me for a moment 
with an expression of what seemed to be total 
astonishment on his face before he crossed 
the hall with the swift, almost feline move- 
ment that I had learned to recognise and love 
so well, and then he was standing before me, 
his dark eyes staring down into mine. 

‘What in God’s name are you doing here?”’ 
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Making an effort to keep my voice steady, I 
said, “I might well ask the same about you.”’ 

“This does happen to be my home.”’ 

I said helplessly, ‘“‘Please, Nikolai. I know 
that. But you must realise that I wouldn’t 
have come if I hadn’t thought you’d gone 
back to the Crimea.”’ 

“It doesn’t matter. I got as far as Novgorod 
and there was a message waiting for me, 
ordering me on leave pending reposting. I only 
got here this morning.’ He hesitated for a 
moment and then added, “‘I shall send in my 
papers, anyway. [here is too much that needs 
my attention here. And you?”’ 

“It doesn’t matter now. I’ve been with your 
grandmother.”’ I, too, hesitated, because there 
should have been some less brutal way of 
breaking the news, and there simply wasn’t. I 
said, “‘I’m sorry, Nikolai, but she’s dead.”’ 

*“You’re sure?”’ 

“Yes,” I told him. ‘‘Quite sure.” 

He crossed himself and said quietly, “May 
she rest in peace.’ Then, “Wait for me 
here,’’ and ran up the stairs in great loping 
strides. When he came back he took me by 
the arm and led me into the library I 
remembered so well. 

‘“‘P’ve sent for Father Dimitri,”’ I told him. 
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‘Tl expect he will know what else there is to 
do.”’ 

Nikolai said absently, ‘‘She lies here in the 
house with the coffin open and must be 
buried on the morning of the fourth day.” 
Then, ‘‘Seriously, why did you come?” 

‘“T heard from Jane. She said that the 
countess was very ill.’ I told him briefly of 
the girls and their aunt’s insistence on their 
staying in Petersburg. 

‘The woman’s an interfering fool, but I’m 
grateful that you came.”’ Nikolai turned away 
from me on the pretext of examining an 
envelope that lay on a side table. With his 
back to me he went on, “‘I suppose I should 
be grateful to your American for sparing 
you.” 

‘““He doesn’t own me,’’ I said. 

‘‘But you will marry him.”’ From Nikolai it 
was a statement, where others would have 
made a question. 

I said quietly, ‘“He has asked me. That is 
all.’ And then, with a childish urge for 
retaliation, ‘‘And the Princess Irina? Should I 
congratulate you?”’ 

‘“‘T have not asked for the princess’s hand,”’ 
Nikolai said shortly. ‘‘Nor shall I.’’ Turning 
back from the table he must have caught 
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some expression of disbelief in my eyes for he 
added harshly, ‘‘As you of all people must be 
aware, at this moment the fact that I am a 
Kovinski necessitates my marrying someone 
with a sufficient fortune to maintain this 
place for at least a year. Unhappily the 
princess lacks this rather vital qualification.” 

I exclaimed with genuine surprise, ‘‘But I 
thought you said that she was a wealthy 
woman!”’ 

‘“‘Apparently I was misinformed.”’ 

“Poor Nikolai!’’ I tried to make the words 
sound light and careless, but instead they 
sounded uncomfortably false. ‘I’m sorry,” I 
apologised, “‘I should not have said that.’’ 
Changing the subject, I went on, ‘‘Perhaps 
we should tell Jane and Boris about your 
grandmother.”’ 

Nikolai said bleakly, ‘‘At least those two 
will be here to mourn her.”’ 

“Of course,” I said. “I was going to ask 
what had happened to the house servants.’’ 

“You noticed, then.”’ 

There was something in his voice that 
made me look up quickly. ‘“‘Not just here. In 
the village as I came through. Everything 
seems so quiet. Jane said in her letter that 
someone from Moscow had been stirring up 
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trouble.’’ At this moment I decided that no 
purpose would be served in mentioning 
Anna. 

Nikolai nodded. ‘‘Boris says the house ser- 
vants—except the old nurse—have been gone 
a week since. Ever since the arrival of a 
revolutionary called Denisov.”’ 

‘““You’ve seen him?” 

Nikolai shook his head. “‘No, but perhaps 
Boris has. You can ask him yourself.”’ 

I found myself watching the different re- 
actions of Jane and her new husband at the 
news of the countess’s death. For Jane, it was 
something expected and inevitable, and she 
was too honest a person to express a sorrow 
she could hardly be expected to feel, whereas 
as Boris crossed himself there were tears of 
genuine sorrow in his eyes. For him, the old 
woman in the bed upstairs had been 
something as close and as meaningful as the 
land beneath his feet, a security that no 
agitator’s words would ever take away. 

‘‘No, Barinya,”’ he said in answer to my 
question, “I did not see this man Denisov 
with my own eyes, though it was well known 
that he had returned. God Knows when he 
spoke, for as His Excellency’s steward, such 
matters were kept from me. But the house 
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servants knew well enough, and when he 
summoned them, they left.” 

I said in some bewilderment, ‘““They obey 
this man—without question?”’ 

Boris shrugged his huge shoulders. ‘‘They 
are like children, Barinya. You take their 
father and mother away and they seek com- 
fort wherever it can be found. They gather 
together in their zsbas and tell each other of 
the imaginary wrongs that have been done 
them. They refuse to plant the seed that is to 
feed their families for the coming year. A 
stranger whispers the word “freedom” and 
they think that this is something that can be 
won by striking down the man who has cared 
for them all their lives. And if any speak 
against such madness they are told that all 
over Russia people like themselves are doing 
the same thing, and that even the Czar 
himself cannot punish all of them.”’ 

There came into my mind a picture of the 
homes I had seen in Korivna. True, in the 
depths of winter any shelter was better than 
none, but by the standards of the humblest 
cottage in England they were sordid and ver- 
minous shacks that would have been better 
razed to the ground. It was no wonder that 
political agitators gained a hearing so easily, 
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when their audience had so little to lose. 

I asked, ‘“This Denisov, Is he still here?”’ 

“So far as we know,” Nikolai answered. 
“We shall know soon enough, anyway. Left 
to themselves, I think everyone would come 
to pay their respects to my grandmother. If 
no one comes, we may safely assume he is still 
hére,”’ 

I could not imagine that a ceremony so 
much a part of the religious observance of the 
people would be ignored for any reason 
whatever, and next day there was an almost 
theatrical effectiveness in the sight of the 
countess’s coffin as it stood on a table in the 
hall, the woodwork draped in black velvet 
and decorated with silver lace, with great 
golden tassels hanging from each corner, 
while within it the Countess Lydia rested in 
state. Nikolai’s old nurse had dressed her in a 
gown that must have been fashionable when 
its owner had been a much younger woman, 
while her grey hair was covered with a lace 
cap trimmed with flowers, and the little 
white-gloved hands were folded quietly upon 
her breast. Candles burned in the four cor- 
ners of the hall, and the scent of incense 
lingered from the Mass said each morning by 
Father Dimitri. But although according to 
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custom the door of the house was left open, 
no man or woman crossed the threshold to 
mourn. 

‘It is their shame,’’ the little mouse faced 
priest confessed. ‘“Theirs and mine also, for 
they should have chosen God’s path rather 
than this one of bitterness and illusion!”’ 

‘Is there nothing you can say to them?”’ 

Father Dimitri shook his head. “They no 
longer come to church.”’ He paused and then 
added, ‘“‘I think, my daughter, it would be 
well if you left this place. The count also. If 
you left at once you could be at Itrusk by 
nightfall.”’ 

I stared at him. “‘Father, you know the 
count would never leave. It would be 
madness at a time like this.”’ 

‘‘At a time like this, my daughter, it would 
be madness to do otherwise. Only last week 
the serfs rose on the Roshnoye estate and 
burned the house to the ground. The steward 
was killed, and Count Kortov’s son and 
daughter-in-law... .”’ 

For the first time I felt a chill of fear. 
‘“No,”’ I said, “I had not heard. How far away 
is Roshnoye?”’ 

‘‘Perhaps forty verst.”’ 

That was barely thirty miles, I thought. A 
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comfortable day’s ride. Surely to stay where 
we were and court a similar fate was no more 
than madness? But Nikolai, when I told him 
the news, treated it with contemptuous un- 
concern. 

‘“‘Kortov always was a fool, and has been 
treating his serfs badly for years. I’m not sur- 
prised they tried to kill him.” 

‘Nikolai,’ I cried, “‘can’t you see what’s 
going to happen? What makes you think 
things will be any better for you?”’ 

He glanced at me with a look of amused 
condescension that I always found particularly 
infuriating. ‘‘Probably,’’ he said, “because I 
was born on this land. I can ride from one 
side of it to the other and never meet a man or 
woman whose name I don’t know. If they’re 
of my own age, then the chances are we 
played in the fields together when we were 
children. Any one of them would rather die 
than raise a hand to someone with my name.” 

I stared back at him with a mixture of anger 
and despair. ‘‘You’re not only arrogant,” I 
said, “‘but you’re blind as well. If your people 
are so devoted to the Kovinskis, why is it that 
not one of them has come to say a prayer for 
your grandmother’s soul?”’ 

Nikolai shrugged his shoulders. “‘Because, 
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as Boris says, they’re like children. Ignorant 
children, without manners. And like children 
they like to be the centre of attention. At this 
very moment this man Denisov is probably 
telling them that they only have to wait a 
little longer and the count himself will come 
knocking on the door of each isba saying, 
‘Little Father, will you please come and do 
some work.’ Only, as it happens, that’s the 
last thing the count is going to do.’’ 

‘Even at the cost of your life?”’ 

‘‘Hannah, my dear, this is not England. I 
suggest you allow me to know my own people 
a little better than you.”’ Nikolai changed the 
subject abruptly. ‘“Tomorrow is the day for 
the burial. Who knows? We Russians enjoy a 
funeral. It may be an occasion to soften a few 
of their hard hearts.’’ 

‘I hope so,’’ I said. “‘Where shall her grave 
be?”’ 

‘There is a family tomb in the church- 
yard.”’ Nikolai’s face hardened suddenly and 
his voice took on an edge of bitterness as he 
added, ‘“‘I had little in common with the old 
lady, you know. Even for me, she was like 
someone from far too long ago. But I hope 
she will understand if things are done less 
than perfectly.” 
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I said quietly, ‘You have Father Dimitri. 
Isn’t that enough?” 

‘For a countess of the old school?’’ Nikolai 
laughed shortly. ““My dear, there should be a 
torchlight procession, and a bishop at least. 
Then a choir, and I think a lot more priests, 
with pictures of saints and that sort of thing.”’ 
He smiled wryly. “‘I’ve seen funerals enough, 
in my time, but I can’t say I ever paid them a 
great deal of attention. There should be a 
hearse, of course, and—oh yes—a kind of cer- 
tificate that’s put into my grandmother’s 
hands just before the lid of the coffin is 
screwed down.”’ 

‘What kind of certificate?”’ 

Nikolai shook his head. ‘‘Frankly, I don’t 
know, but the good Father will be able to 
supply that. I imagine it’s some kind of 
spiritual passport for her to show the 
ferryman when the time comes to row her 
over the Styx.”’ 

“Or the Jordan.”’ 

‘Ever the literal Englishwoman.” Some- 
thing of the old mockery had come back into 
Nikolai’s tone. ‘SSomehow I’ve always im- 
agined they came to the same thing.” 

Perhaps they did, I thought next day as I 
followed Countess Lydia to her last resting 
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place. There was no bishop and no choir, only 
Father Dimitri walking, black cassocked, 
before the coffin that rested between the seats 
of an open carriage, driverless, with Boris 
walking at the horse’s head. Nikolai followed 
behind on foot, dressed in full uniform, and 
Jane and myself followed in our turn. There 
was no one else, for the old nurse had watched 
and prayed almost unceasingly by the bier 
and had not the strength to do more. We 
walked, an odd, lonely little cortége, along 
the rough road that led to the village and the 
little, golden roofed church, and apart from a 
hungry looking dog anda few dirt-pecking 
hens, no single living thing watched us go by. 

At the tiny cemetery it was Boris and 
Nikolai who lifted the coffin down and car- 
ried it to the ornate stone family tomb of the 
Kovinskis, already opened by Boris, who had 
visited it during the morning to draw the 
facing stones away. I looked at Nikolai’s face 
as he bent to slide the coffin out of sight and 
was frightened at the expression on his face. I 
realised then that he must genuinely have 
believed up until this moment that his 
villagers would relent, that having ignored 
their old mistress’s bier, they would not find 
it in themselves to turn their backs on her at the 
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very last. But they had remained adamant, and 
now I read in Nikolai’s expression the bitter 
anger of one who felt doubly betrayed. 

I stood with bowed head, listening uncom- 
prehendingly as Father Dimitri muttered a 
final liturgy. He spoke the words hurriedly 
and without expression, and as I glanced up 
at him I realised with a pang of pity that he 
was gabbling the majestic words not through 
lack of respect but through fear. Every few 
seconds his eyes moved sideways, as though 
searching for something or someone, and 
after a time I found myself doing the same 
thing. But there was nothing to be seen. The 
scattered street of cottages was silent and 
deserted. Now, as Father Dimitri lapsed into 
silence, not even a dog moved. 

Abruptly and somehow shockingly in the 
silence, Jane said, “Oh Gawd, there's a fire 
back at the ’ouse.”’ 

We must all have turned with much the 
same movement, to stand staring in the direc- 
tion in which she pointed. From the church- 
yard it was possible to see the rooftops of 
Rybakovo quite clearly, less than a mile away. 
From some point among them a column of 
dark smoke rose up into the sky. 

“Irs the stable block,’? Nikolai said. But 
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even then he did not move until with a last 
heave of his mighty shoulders Boris had 
thrust the facing stone back into place, seal- 
ing the tomb. Only.then did Nikolai run 
towards the carriage, moving with swift, 
panther-like steps. He leaped onto the box 
and reached for the reins, and swift though he 
had been, Boris was no more than seconds 
behind him. As though powerless to move I 
watched Nikolai snatch up the whip, and 
only then did the power of movement return 
to my limbs. 

“Wait!” 

For a split second Nikolai hesitated, then 
he glanced down towards Jane and myself, 
and I realised that in their instinctive action 
the two men had entirely forgotten us. 
Behind me I heard Jane cursing with vivid 
barrack room fluency, then suddenly an iron 
hand had gripped me by the arm, dragging 
me upwards, and somehow Jane and I were 
scrabbling for a grip on the leather cushions 
as the whip cracked and the carriage started 
forward. 

‘Christ!’ Jane said. I glanced at her and 
saw that far from being angry or distressed 
her eyes were shining with excitement, and I 
felt a twinge of envy for her. Then I pulled 
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myself upright on the leather quilting of the 
seat and hung on as best I could while Nikolai 
lashed at the horse and we tore back along the 
road up which we had come less than half an 
hour before. 

‘The bastards waited till we were burying 
the old woman before they had a go!”’ I could 
tell that Jane was shouting at the top of her 
voice but I could only barely make out the 
words above the pounding of the horse’s 
hooves and the crash and clatter of the 
wheels. How long it took us to cover that mile 
I have no means of knowing, but almost 
before I realised it we were heading back up 
the drive that led to the great porticoed door 
and Nikolai was dragging the horse back in 
its shafts while Boris hurled himself to the 
ground. ‘‘Get indoors and stay there till we 
get back!’’ Nikolai barked the words over his 
shoulder and then both men were running 
towards the smoke that was rising menacingly 
from somewhere beyond the western end of 
the house. 

‘It’s the old stables,” I hazarded, picturing 
in my mind the haphazard jumble of 
buildings that lay beyond the main house, 
and remembering thankfully that they now 
housed only the carriages and sleighs and not 
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animals. ‘‘The roof is low and thatched. It 
must have been the easiest thing to fire.”’ 

I led the way inside and shut the door 
behind us. After a, moment Jane said, 
‘‘There’s nothing we can do ’ere. Best come 
to our place and ’ave a glass of tea.”’ 

There had been a time not very long ago 
when Jane would have said “‘cup of tea’, I 
thought, and already, quite naturally, it was 
‘“‘slass’’. When talking to Boris, her Russian 
was noticeably more fluent than even the last 
time we had met, and as I followed her into 
the housekeeper’s room I felt a surge of 
admiration for her adaptability. I waited 
while she drew tea from the samovar and took 
it gratefully, relieved to note that my hand 
was unexpectedly steady. 

“T ’opes they gets the bastards,” Jane 
said. 

“Yes,” I agreed, ‘“‘I hope so too.’’ Provided, 
I thought, that the fire raisers had not come 
in too large numbers. How many serfs were 
there on the estate? I had known exactly only 
weeks before. Three hundred and forty. 
Three hundred and sixty. Something like 
that. What were two men supposed to do 
against numbers like that? Footsteps sounded 
outside and I caught a glimpse of Nikolai and 
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Boris through the window and I ran to let 
them in. 

“Three of them—they ran like hares when 
they saw us,” Nikolai greeted me. 

I wondered if one of them had been 
Denisov. Uncertainly, I asked, “‘And the 
fire?”’ 

“A few buckets, Barinya, that was all it 
needed. Lucky though that the thatch was 
wet.” Boris grinned at his master and Nikolai 
smiled back. Really, I thought, they were like 
two boys who’d been up to some mischief 
together. 

I asked, ‘‘Do you think they'll come 
back?”’ 

Nikolai shrugged his shoulders with the 
dismissive gesture he could do so well. “God, 
what a rabble. I neither know nor care.” 

Unsmiling now, Boris met my look of 
query. ‘One shouted over his shoulder 
something about ‘tonight’. | may not mean 
anything. Probably he was just angry at being 
chased off.’’ 

Nikolai eyed him speculatively. “‘Have you 
a gun, Boris?”’ 

“No, Excellency.”’ 

‘Come to the gun room and I’ll give you 
one.” 
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Later, alone with Nikolai, I asked, ‘‘Do you 
think Boris will need that gun?”’ 

‘“‘No, but he’s been a soldier. Soldiers can 
feel a bit useless if they’re not armed.” 

I thought of the hundreds of serfs waiting 
out there somewhere for night to fall. That 
was probably how they had waited at 
Roshnoye. Someone—and the truth had to 
be faced that it would be someone like 
Denisov—would have witnessed the death of 
the Kortovs and would be busily passing on 
the lessons he had learned. 

‘“Nikolai,’’ I said, ‘‘there’s no point in stay- 
ing here. If your serfs mean to burn this place 
down and kill you, there’s nothing you can do 
about it. Two men against three hundred. 
Two men and two women against three 
hundred, if you like. What difference does it 
make? For God’s sake, go while you’ve got 
the chance.”’ 

Nikolai looked at me and raised his 
eyebrows slightly. “‘“Go to where, Hannah 
Pavlova?”’ 

‘“Itrusk. Anywhere you like so long as it’s 
away from here.”’ 

He said quietly, “Listen, I don’t believe my 
people want to kill me. And if I’m wrong, 
then I deserve to die. Either way I shall stay 
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here. But I agree that it is best that you 
should go. If you and Jane take the troika you 
can be in Itrusk in a few hours.” 

I stared out of the window at the setting 
sun. Outside, the long shadows were begin- 
ning to creep across the lawns and beyond the 
birch forests the first stars showed pale 
against the deepening purple of the sky. 

‘““No,”’ I said, “‘I’ll stay.’’ Even as I said the 
words, I knew that they didn’t make sense. So 
far as Nikolai was concerned, this place was 
his life, his own roots deep in its soil, whereas 
I was a stranger, a one-time prisoner who 
owed it nothing. There had been a time when 
I would gladly have stayed for no better 
reason than that no man had ever made me 
feel as whole and wanted as when Nikolai’s 
dark eyes gazed into mine. But now I knew to 
my cost that there was no point in indulging 
myself in dreams that could never become 
reality. Probably, for Nikolai, I had been no 
more than a winter’s diversion. So far as he 
could be thought capable of loving anyone, it 
was Princess Irina who had first claim on his 
heart, and as he had freely admitted, even she 
had to be cast aside in favour of someone 
wealthy enough to play banker to his land. 
And yet... 
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“If you’re happy about staying,’’ Nikolai 
broke in on my thoughts, “‘perhaps you could 
see if there’s anything to eat.”’ 

I said coldly, “I’m sorry, I should have 
thought about that before. There isn’t any 
cook, of course, but I’ll see if Jane can find us 
something cold.”’ 

We ate together, but almost in silence, each 
lost in our own thoughts. As Boris came in to 
clear the table Nikolai seemed to come to 
himself, because he asked me almost civilly if 
I would care for a game of chess. 

I shook my head. ‘‘Perhaps another time. If 
you'll excuse me, I shall retire. The day has 
been a long one.”’ And in truth I was sud- 
denly desperately weary. 

Nikolai saw me to the door, and with the 
customary half-mocking note in his voice 
bade me goodnight. “‘I hope you sleep well— 
in spite of your apprehensions.”’ 

Once in my room, the desire for sleep came 
upon me so rapidly that I had barely time to 
put aside my clothes and climb between the 
sheets before exhaustion dragged me down 
into dreamless oblivion, from which I was 
awoken in what seemed only minutes later. It 
was dark, but there was a faint pink glow 
from the window that tinted the far wall. 
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Nikolai, still fully dressed, was sitting on the 
edge of my bed, the hand that had woken me 
about my wrist. I sat up, suddenly fully 
awake, and said quickly, ‘“What is it?” 

For a long moment he did not answer, then 
he said slowly, ““You mean that light? It is 
reflected from the flames. They are burning 
the barns.”’ 

I said nothing, for indeed there was little I 
could think of to say. 

‘““God forgive me,”’ Nikolai said. “I should 
have made you go away. I was so sure that it 
would never come to this, and I was wrong.”’ 

I said quietly, ‘“‘Tell me what’s happened.”’ 

‘‘Denisov came down on his own and said 
that if I gave him five thousand roubles he’d 
see that there was no trouble and everything 
would be the way it was before.’’ Nikolai 
smiled bitterly. ‘“‘Just how he proposed to do 
that he didn’t explain.” 

‘Did you believe him?”’ 

The man beside me laughed softly. ““My 
dear Hannah, of course not. Five thousand 
roubles among three hundred men would go 
nowhere. Obviously the rogue hoped to get 
away with the money for himself and leave 
the mob he’d roused to work off their anger 
on us.”’ 
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‘And so?” 

‘So I told him to go to hell. He in fis turn 
promised he’d have this place burned about 
our ears within the hour.” 

‘‘And that,’ I said quietly, “you do 
believe.” 

He smiled wryly. “‘I’m sorry, my dear. So 
far I have been wrong about everything. It 
would seem that you have seen most things a 
good deal clearer.”’ 

‘*If the serfs do come to destroy this place at 
least you'll have a chance to talk to them,” I 
said. ““They’ve known you for years. Surely 
they’ll listen to you before an agitator of 
whom they know nothing?”’ 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘Perhaps.’’ He 
spoke the word listlessly, as though dismiss- 
ing the subject from his mind. Then he said, 
‘‘Earlier this evening I told you that I did not 
marry Irina because I found she had no 
money. That was not true. She remains, as 
always, a rich woman. The reason I did not 
ask for her hand was because I realised that I 
loved you.” 

I whispered, “‘Nikolai.. . 

He went on with a touch of his old mocking 
humour, ‘‘I could well have found a better 
time to tell you this. Except that if the situ- 
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ation was different I suppose I should not tell 
you at all. After all, you are going to marry 
the excellent Mr. Maxwell. It would be most 
improper.”’ 

Suddenly I was conscious that my heart 
was beating so hard that I could scarcely 
catch my breath. All the emotions I had felt 
against this man, all the fear and resentment 
that had somehow held me prisoner to him 
were washed away in a flood of something 
that left me at once shaken and yet gloriously 
strong, and I knew with complete certainty 
that it mattered nothing what might happen 
to us within the hour, just so long as I had 
this moment. I said unsteadily, ““My darling, 
I could never marry the excellent Mr. Max- 
well. I love you. Only you.” 

‘$Hannahen ox” 

He did not seem to move, but suddenly 
Nikolai’s arms were about me and his mouth 
was hard and demanding upon mine. I felt 
the fabric of that eminently sensible 
nightgown I still wore tearing beneath hands 
that were at once brutally strong as they 
gripped my shoulders then, only seconds 
later, strangely gentle as they cupped my 
bared breasts. Just then, I think I was quite 
reconciled to the possibility of imminent 
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violent death, and it seemed a small and 
unimportant thing so long as this present joy 
were not taken from me quite yet. 

It was not gentle loving between Nikolai 
and me that night as the flames from the 
burning barns tinted the walls with moving, 
rosy shadows. We loved with an urgency that 
drove us with a kind of desperation, and I 
remember closing my teeth on his shoulder as 
he entered me, the taste of blood in my 
mouth and the long, timeless spiralling of 
pleasure piercingly ended as I heard my own 
voice cry out in triumph. In that same instant 
a stone shattered a window close by and a 
rising tide of distant voices began to surge 
into the little world that was our room. 

Just for a few more moments I was able to 
hold Nikolai to me, to stay impaled by love 
while passion ebbed and tenderness returned 
and he kissed me and went away from me and 
then all at once we were dressing and some- 
thing cold and hard was being pressed into 
my hand. 

“Do you know how to use it?’’ Nikolai was 
saying. 

I looked at the small, ivory handled, double 
barrelled pistol I was holding. One of my 
father’s models had affected a similar weapon 
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back in Paris, and on one occasion, slightly 
the worse for drink, she had allowed me to 
fire it at a flower pot in the studio’s garden. I 
found myself smiling at the memory as I said, 
“Yes, I can use this.”’ 

Nikolai said dryly, ‘‘I am happy you have 
retained a sense of humour. We shall prob- 
ably need it before the night is out. Mean- 
while . . .”’ He picked up his own officer’s 
revolver and led the way downstairs, where 
Jane and Boris were waiting. 

The sound of shouting was growing steadily 
closer and I looked out of a window, oddly 
impelled more by curiosity than fear. In the 
light from the burning buildings I could 
make out a ragged mob of figures milling 
uncertainly somewhere towards the end of 
the carriage drive. Many held flaming 
torches, and looking over my shoulder Boris 
said, “‘If the blockheads think to use those, 
we’re done for.”’ 

“Tt a big house for four to defend,”’ Nikolai 
observed matter of factly. Then to Boris, 
“You and your wife take the west side, and 
we’ll take the four windows to the east. If any 
one of those men with torches tries to fire the 
house, shoot him down. Is that understood?”’ 

Boris nodded. ‘‘Yes, Excellency.” 
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‘All right. Carry on.” 

We waited, and I tried to count the half 
seen figures facing us. It was difficult, 
because they were constantly moving, but I 
estimated that there could scarcely have been 
less than two hundred men. They shouted 
and some shook their fists in our direction, 
but all seemed uncertain as to how best to 
launch an attack. I looked at Nikolai query- 
ingly. “They must know there are only four 
of us. If they all rushed at us together we 
shouldn’t stand a chance.”’ 

‘“They’re like wolves,’”’ Nikolai said. His 
face, that had so recently reflected both 
tenderness and passion was like a cold mask. 
‘“They guess we have firearms, and they have 
none. Also, I cannot see their pack leader.”’ 

‘‘Denisove”’ 

He nodded. “‘Yes. He probably knows I'll 
shoot him if I get the chance and is keeping 
out of the way.’’ He paused and added, “‘Not 
that [I'd kill him.” 

There was something in the icy hardness of 
his voice that made me look at him quickly. 
‘“Why not?” 

“Because if those poor fools out there 
change their minds—if I can talk them 
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round—I want them to see what happens to 
him.”’ 

With a small feeling of fear in my heart, I 
asked, ‘‘And what will that be?”’ 

‘‘T’11 have him flogged in front of them with 
the knout. And then [ll hang him from a 
gallows in the middle of Korivna and leave 
him there to give those fools who follow him 
something to think about.”’ 

I felt a small wave of revulsion. “I’m sur- 
prised you don’t propose to impale him,”’ I 
told him bitterly. 

‘“My dear,”’ Nikolai observed mildly, “you 
must not make me out to be more barbaric 
than I am.” Then, ‘‘Watch out—here they 
come cis’ 

A dozen men with torches had broken away 
from their companions and were running 
shouting towards the house. Swung by a 
brawny arm, a torch arched through the night 
like a comet towards the roof, fell short and 
dropped to the ground. Nikolai knocked the 
glass out of the window in front of him and 
fired into the night, while from somewhere to 
our right I heard the deeper sound of Boris’s 
rifle. Two men fell, but the others came on, 
hurling their torches as they ran. At least two 
must have landed on the roof of the porch- 
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way, and something must have caught, for a 
deeper glow began to tint the sky. Then a 
door creaked at the back of the hall, and as I 
turned I saw Denisov coming through the 
library door, a pistol levelled at Nikolai’s 
back. 

‘Look out!”’ 

Even as I cried I knew it was too late. As if 
in a dream I saw the flash of the explosion 
and Nikolai sagging to the floor, a red stain 
spreading at his shoulder. Half propped 
against the wall he regarded his assailant with 
a kind of dispassionate interest. He said 
softly, “I wondered where the pack leader 
had gone.”’ 

‘‘And now you know,”’ Denisov told him, 
and I saw his knuckle whiten as his finger 
tightened on the trigger. As I stood there 
watching, I could have sworn that I had quite 
forgotten that Nikolai had ever given me a 
pistol, but as though of its own volition my 
arm swung up and I fired both barrels at the 
figure in the doorway. The sudden blast of 
sound seemed to fill the room and the sharp 
scent of burnt powder stung my nostrils. For 
a long moment Denisov stared at me with a 
look of surprise on his young face, then his 
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legs buckled under him and he slid to the 
floor. 

I dropped on my knees beside Nikolai, but 
he shook his head. “‘It is nothing. Only my 
shoulder. Get back to the window... .”’ He 
broke off as a sudden volley of shots sounded 
from outside the house, followed by cries of 
dismay. 

‘What the devil? . . .”’ Nikolai dragged 
himself to his feet and pulled open the front 
door. I looked past him and saw, only half 
believing, an orderly line of uniformed 
soldiers, bayonets fixed, making their way 
across the gardens, while in the distance I 
could just make out the shapes of fleeing 
men. From somewhere among the troops I 
could hear what was presumably a sergeant 
shouting, “Corporal, take six men and put 
those fires out! You—collect those torches— 
quickly now!”’ 

And up the drive towards us walked two 
men. One wore the uniform of a captain, but 
was otherwise unknown to me. The man in 
civilian clothes who walked at his side was 
James Maxwell. 

“Tames...” I said as they came up. And 
then, ridiculously, ‘“‘James, what are you 
doing here?”’ 
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‘Hello, Hannah. Count.’’ He nodded to 
his companion. ‘‘May I present Captain 
Shakolov? Captain, Miss...” 

I cried desperately, ‘‘For God’s sake, 
James, I asked you what you are doing here? 
Where did these men come from?”’ 

It was the captain who answered, address- 
ing himself to Nikolai. ‘““The news of the 
uprising on your neighbour’s estate caused a 
good deal of concern in Petersburg.”’ 

Nikolai said, ‘“So you knew?” 

“Indeed yes, Count. A considerable num- 
ber of serf uprisings have been reported, and 
the government is very concerned. It was con- 
sidered highly probable that you would be 
the next to suffer, so it was decided to send a 
company of infantry to keep order.”’ 

“But I don’t understand,” Nikolai -said. 
‘How did you get here so fast?’ 

The captain smiled. “Through the good 
offices of my friend, Mr. Maxwell here. 
Perhaps you were unaware of the fact, but he 
has been constructing a railroad that is as yet 
uncompleted, but it is nevertheless usable to 
a point very close to your estate. He was good 
enough to place a locomotive and some trucks 
at our disposal, and if I may say so, we reached 
here astonishingly quickly. In fact, I think we 
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can say that the railroad will revolutionise 
troop movements in the future. It may well 
change the whole pattern of war...” 


* * * 


In the cool of the early morning I walked with 
Nikolai through the garden, looking up at the 
charred roof of the house, the near gutted 
shell of the stables. It seemed hard to believe 
that so much had happened in so short a time, 
and unbidden my mind went back to the 
moments I had spent alone with James before 
we had parted for the last time. He had asked 
me if I had come to a decision as to whether I 
would marry him or not, and my refusal had 
been easier than I had expected. I said gently, 
‘You don’t really want to marry me, James. I 
don’t think you should marry anyone. At 
least not yet. Not till your work is done.”’ 

For what seemed a long time he had said 
nothing, then he had said slowly, “‘All men 
work. Most marry.” 

“Oh James,” I cried, “don’t you under- 
stand, my dear? You are not most men, and 
neither is Perry Collins. You may think that 
you wish to marry and settle down, but if you 
did you wouldn’t be happy. Always there’d 
be the feeling that you were missing some- 
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thing, that you were really wasting time until 
you got away. There would always be some 
route to follow, some survey to make. 
Perhaps there’s a woman somewhere who 
would be content to stay at home and wait for 
you to return every year or so, but I’m afraid 
that I am not she.”’ 

James had made a small sound of regret. 
‘‘Maybe you’re right, Hannah. I must confess 
I can’t see myself settling down in one place 
for a while yet. There’s so much to do.”’ 

‘I know,”’ I told him. ‘‘And it’ll never get 
done if men like you stay at home.”’ 

He had smiled at me wryly in the dim light 
of the carriage. “I accept your decision, Han- 
nah. But I’m sorry, for all that.’’ 

I’'d leaned forward and kissed him gently 
upon the cheek. ‘‘No, you’re not,” I had told 
him. “‘You’re more than a little relieved.” 

Which had been the truth, I thought. I was 
grateful to have known James. Grateful, too, 
that we could in friendship say goodbye. I 
glanced towards the man at my side. Save for 
the fact that one arm was in a sling and his 
face was drawn and pale, Nikolai showed 
little ill effects from the happenings of the 
previous night. He said suddenly, “I hear 
that Denisov will recover.”’ 
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“Tm glad,” I said. ‘““What will happen to 
him?”’ | 

‘Nothing so far as I’m concerned.”’ 

I felt a sudden lift of my spirits. “That was 
not what you said last night.” 

Nikolai smiled faintly. “Let us say that I 
have had time to reflect.”’ 

I looked at him curiously. “You don’t 
usually change your mind about what you say 
you are going to do.”’ 

Nikolai said simply, “I am not usually in 
love. I wish to marry you, Hannah Pavlova, 
and for some reason I find that I do not wish 
to offer you the old Rybakovo. For you, I 
would have something new.”’ 

With a catch in my voice, I asked, “‘In what 
way?” 

He said slowly, ‘“The old ways are going, 
and there seems no point in trying to be my 
grandmother all over again, living in a sort of 
feudal past. You heard what the captain said. 
All over Russia the serfs want something 
more than just food and shelter. They 
want—they need—lives of their own. I do not 
quite know how it could be done, but it 
would be better if instead of this land owning 
them, it could be the other way round.”’ 

I felt hot tears pricking at my eyes. ““Yes,”’ I 
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said. “Yes, I think that would be a good 
idea.”’ 

‘““You know that money is difficult?’ 

‘IT know,”’ I said, ‘‘that you have told me 
that you must find a rich wife.” 

He grinned. “It will take longer to do 
everything without one,” he agreed. “‘But if 
you are willing to wait...” 

“Oh yes,” I said, ‘‘Tll wait.” I found 
myself thinking of the countess’s necklace, 
still safe in my room. Was this the use it 
should be put to? I wondered. And quite sud- 
denly I knew that it was. Nikolai wanted to 
build, and it was right that he should do it 
with the past helping him. The right way was 
to use the necklace for the good of Nikolai’s 
land and the people whose future lay in his 
hands. And at this moment the sun was warm 
on my hair and Nikolai’s arms were about 
me. | said again, ‘“‘Oh yes, my love. I'll wait.”’ 
And raised my face to his. 
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